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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  op  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  3.30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Capitol  Building. 
IVeBent:  Senator  La  FoUetto  (dudrmaii)  acnd  Senator  Cutting. 
The  conmiittee  had  under  consideration  the  l»ll  (S.  5121),  to  amend 
Title  I  of  the  emergency  rdief  and  oonstmetionaet  of  1032,  approved 
Julv  21,  1932  (47  Stat.  L.  709),  by  anthoriabw  cooperatum  by 
Federal  OorenuiMnt  witii  the  several  States  ttd  TtoStoiies  in  reliev- 
ing Stress  among  unemployed  needy  transients,  as  f^ows: 

a  bill  To  amend  Title  I  of  the  emergency  relief  and  constractioii  act  ol  1038,  aoproved  July  21, 1932  (47 
Stat.  li.  709),  by  authorizing  cooperation  by  the  Federal  OovoctaaMiini'ttMiiM 
tories  in  relieving  distress  among  unemployed  needy  transieotB. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Title  I,  Relief  of  Destitution,  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  relieve  destitution,  to  broaden  the  lending  powers  of  the 
BeooBstnicftkm  FiiiaM»  GorporatiQii,  aiBd  to  ereate  employment  by  piovidW 
for  and  expediting  a  public-works  pzogimin,''  improved  JidjF  31, 1912;  kamendM 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

*'  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  make  available  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  States  and  Temitarles 
in  which  the  number  of  unemployed  needy  transients  is  excessive,  to  be  used  in 
furnishing  relief  and  in  maintaining  work  and  training  programs  for  individuals 
who  have  no  legal  daim  on  the  State  or  ttie  local  community  for  such  assistance. 
Such  sum  of  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  fer  pmymeat  to  the  sevml  Statea  and 
Territories  as  hereinafter  provided. 

*'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  transient  is  an  individual  within  the 
borders  of  a  State  other  than  that  of  his  legal  residence  imaccompanied  by  the 
members  of  his  immediate  family. 

"  (c)  All  amounts  paid  under  the  terms  of  this  Metioii  diall  be  outri^t  grants 
to  the  States  or  Territories. 

*' (d)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Federal  Transient  Service  Board  (hereinafter 
r^erred  to  as  the  boaird)  to  consist  of  five  memb«s,  to  be  appc^ted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  have 
had  such  experience  in  public  welfare  administration,  in  child  welfare,  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  or  in  other  fields,  as  to  qualify  them  for  membership  on  the  board. 

"The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, except  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  dedare  the  termination  of  the 
emergency,  whereupon  the  work  of  the  board  shall  cease.  Each  n  ember  of  the 
board  shall  receive  compensation  in  an  am.ount  not  to  exceed  $25  per  diem  for 
the  time  d evened  to  the  business  of  the  board.  The  irea  bers  shall  be  paid  the 
neeeasary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  or  per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  thereof, 
within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  iav  far  eiviliaa  enfiicqf^  ia  the  eMntive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

**  (e)  The  board  shall  be  domiciled  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.  It  may  pieseiibe  such  rules  and  regidaHoai  ai  It  aiay  deem 
eany  out  th^ i^iurpeees  of  this  seetion.  It  am^  aiiMM aadia 
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of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  experts,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
<avU  service  laws,  appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  classfication  act  of  1923 
as  amended,  fix  the  conpensation  of  such  other  officers  and  emolovees  as  are 
necessary  to  execute  the  functions  vested  in  the  boanl. 

^  u  diem  compensation  and  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the 

the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  executive  secretarv  and  of 
Oiner  experts,  officers,  and  employees,  and  such  other  administrative  expendi- 
toPM  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
board  shall  be  deducted  from  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Reconstruction 
Jftoance  Corporation  as  provided  by  section  2  (a)  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  such 

2ffJSJ?^'^®*^^^.®5j2^*^''l^  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  of 

$15,000,000  authonsed  imder  this  section. 

I  ^^1  '"^1^*®  Territory  desiring  to  receive  funds  under  tliis  section  shaU 
submit  to  the  board  through  its  established  State  or  Territorial  relief  agencv  an 
application  which  shall  set  forth,  in  the  manner  prescril^ed  bv  the  board,  the  extent 
<tf  the  need  for  service  to  trandents,  and  a  detailed  plan  for  administering  relief 
and  for  work  and  training  programs,  for  transients.  In  considering  such  appli- 
cation the  board  shall  determine  whether  sufficient  need  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  whether  the  plans  subnutted  will,  if  put  into  eflfect,  actually  relieve  distress 
aMong  tmnaents,  assist  fn  their  rehabilitation,  and  tend  to  decrease  rather  than 
to  increase^ the  transient  problem.  If  the  board  finds  that  need  has  been  demon- 
strated and  approves  the  plan,  it  shall  certify  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Oor- 
poration  the  sum  which  it  apnrov^  for  payment  to  the  State  or  Territory 
of.  ^V-  cet«»i  of  an  apirfication  from  the  board  the  Recon- 

struction Finance  Corporation  shall  mak^  avi^li^e  to  the  State  the  amOaiit 
apj3roved  for  pavment  by  the  board. 

Biei,\^^ Z'liL^rii^  ^"-^  H*wau,  Puerto 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Black 
desires  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 

STATEMEfT  OF  S.  BEXPOED  BLACK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CAU- 

fOmA  LABOB  CAMP  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Black,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name 

and  address  and  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Black.  S.  Bexford  Black,  dudimaii  of  tlie  CillligliMllit 
Camp  Committee.  '  ^■^H|B| 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  official  body?  ^^^^^ 
Mr.  Black.  That  is  a  State  committee,  appointed  to  work  out  plans 
for  providmg  relief  for  nonresident  transient  men  in  California 
appomted  a  year  ago  last  fall  and  reappointed  and  enlarged  this  year! 
#  ^     Chairman.  This  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
j^^^jj^  has  under  consideration  two  bills  which  propose  Federal 
i^ion  to  assist  in  meeting  the  problem  of  transient  unemployed 
One  of  these  bills  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cutting,  and  the  other, 
dealing  with  the  transient  problem  as  well  as  the  more  general  relief 
problem,  was  mtioduced  by  Senator  Costigan  and  myself.    We  will  be 
gfateful  to  you  for  any  observations  on  ma  problem  that  you  think 
wiiuld  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BhACK.  Mr.  ChuMnnM,  I  speak  only  for  California,  the  State 
with  which  I  am  famihar.  Last  year,  that  is  1§31,  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  actual  counts  were  made  at  the  borders  of  the  State,  at  the  rail- 
road stations  and  agricultural  check  stataons,  and  it  was  found  that 
nonresident  jobless,  homeless,  and  penniless  men  were  enterii^  tlra 
Statue  at  an  average  of  about  1,200  a  day.  It  became  a  serious  problem 
to  the  State  The  estimate  was,  T  think,  as  of  about  December,  that 
approximately  100,000  of  that  type  of  men  came  into  the  State.  Our 
btate  law  does  not  permit  the  State  to  carry  on  any  charitable  work 
other  than  through  the  institutions.  The  counties  by  law  and  the 
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cities  carry  on  relief  of  destitution  and  charitable  work.  Also,  by  law 
no  county  or  city  is  able  to  spend  any  public  fund,  any  tax  fund,  for 
the  relief  of  nonresidents;  a  nonresident  being  one  who  has  resided  in 
the  State  for  less  than  one  year.  The  result  was  that  we  had  100,000 
penniless  men  in  the  State  and  no  means  of  caring  for  them,  except 
out  of  individual  amounts  raised  and  funds  of  the  community  chest. 
The  load  of  the  nonresident  man  was  breaking  down  our  regular 
relief  work  for  reddents.  Many  cities,  including  Los  Angeles,  a  year 
ago  could  do  nothing  for  the  nonresident  man;  that  was  left  to  volun- 
tary missions  and  similar  organizations.  San  Francisco  was  able  to 
furnish  food  and  shelter  from  the  community-chest  fund  ior  nonresi- 
dents a  yeSf/sgo.  The  influx  has  continued  to  mill  into  the  State  this 
year  in  even  greater  numbers  than  last  year.  This  year  San  Frandsoo 
can  do  nothing  for  nonresidents  even  from  its  community  chest. 

Within  the  last  year,  in  order  to  help  the  communities,  tl^  State 
developed  the  labor  camp  relief  program  for  nonresident  men.  Under 
that  program  the  State  took  from  its  emergency  fund  $100,000  wath 
which  it  augmented  the  regular  appropriations  of  the  legislature  for 
the  division  of  forestry.  It  was  not  charity,  because  men  were 
forced  to  work  six  hours  a  day.  In  return  for  those  six  hours  a  day 
thejr  received  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  tobacco,  and  hospitaU- 
zation.  Six  hours  a  day  included  travel  time  and  actual  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  men  were  on  the  job,  because  of  winter 
conditions,  only  every  other  day. 

So  in  summmg  up  the  tune  a  man  actually  worked,  it  was  not 
more  than  two  hours  a  day  for  subsistence  and  sheltw.  The  cost 
of  that  in  the  forestry  camps  was  54.9  cents  per  man  per  day,  which 
included  all  the  services  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  for  supervision,  keeping  records,  and  so  forth,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not  chanty,  but  they  are  employed  the  year  round. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have  in  the  foirestiy  camps? 

Mr.  Black.  Twenty-eight  hundred  in  the  forestry  camps  and  600 
in  the  highway  camps,  but  at  no  time  have  we  been  able  to  take  caie 
of  the  demands  to  enter  the  camps  that  are  presented.  We  always 
have  more  applicants  for  the  camps  than  we  can  take  care  of.  The 
camps  are  saturated  with  applications,  this  year  the  load  being 
greater.  The  city  put  up  $400,000  to  expand  the  program.  It  took 
all  the  money  we  had.  It  took  $300,000  from  the  tax  fund  for  high- 
way construction  work.  In  other  words,  it  took  every  dime  we 
could  lay  hands  on  to  meet  the  requii'ements,  and  it  was  msufhcient. 
^  I  ana  here  on  this  trip  to  ask  for  $600,000  aid  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  increase  that  program.  We  feel  that  it  is 
unfair  to  California  to  pay  back  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner 
money  which  we  are  using  for  nonresident  aid.  We  need  $400,000 
to  pay  for  expanding  the  nonreddent  aid,  to  save  our  own  money  for 
tiie  residents.  We  can  not  take  care  adequately  of  our  own  residents' 
problem. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  nonresident  transient  man  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  State.  He  has  no 
responsibihty  with  respect  to  family  ties  or  anything  that  lays  him 
under  any  obligation  to  the  State.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  just 
burden,  particularly  as  respects  the  Southian  a&dfiiff  Wtftoii  States, 
in  which  when  these  men  cono^regate. 

in  this  report,  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee  if  you  desire, 
we  have  tables  showing  the  residences  of  the  men.   Every  State  in 
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the  Union  was  represented  in  the  camps  last  year,  numing  rather 
heavily  in  young  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  av^erage  age? 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  not  want  to  quote  that  from  memoryi  but 
it  m  in  the  twenties.   Perhaps  that  is  too  low. 

Hm  CHAiRitAN.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way.  What 
lieroititage  would  yon  say  the  age  group  of  30  years  or  beiow  consti- 
tuted? 

Mr.  Black.  I  have  it  in  this  leporl.  The  number  under  21  yean 
of  ase  was  655,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  Twenty  pel*  eoit  of  the 
total  were  und^  22  years.  In  daboration  of  that  remark,  I  may  say 
that  the  boys  were  not  asked  to  go  to  camp  the  conditions  were  not 
such  that  they  were  taken  care  of.  Their  urge  to  enter  camp  was 
not  as  great  as  it  was  for  the  adult.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A,  local  chtfities 
that  provide  charity  make  a  greater  eflPort  to  take  care  of  the  younger 
men  than  the  older  men,  so  that  the  percentage  is  misleading  as  to  the 
ages  of  the  men  who  are  traveling. 

We  operated  one  camp  for  boys  only,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  were 
mixed  with  the  older  men. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  those 
two  methods? 

Mr.  Black.  I  personally  favor  mixing  boys  over  18  with  adults. 
The  adult  has  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility.  When  he  entered  the 
eamp  he  found  J^e  was  better  taken  care  of  than  in  any  place  in  which 
he  had  betti,  illil||%anted  to  stay  there.  He  behaved  himself  and 
was  sali^ed.  The  younger  fellows  had  never  worked,  and  smce  the 
standard  was  not  one  that  appealed  to  them  some  of  them  stayed 
only  a  wedc  or  two  weeks.  But  they  had  dmtet  hours  and  the 
beiiefit  of  recreational  faciEties.  It  was  a  rery  comfortable  place: 
there  were  baseball  games  and  summer  recreations,  and  they  all 
worked  to  make  it  successful. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  do  you  find  out  about  the  dharaeter  and 
general  type  of  transients? 

Mr.  Black.  We  found  them  just  as  good  as  you  find  a  man  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life.  The  men  in  camp  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
highest  types  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  They  were  recruited 
through  various  charitable  relief  agencies  in  the  cities.  Only  volun- 
teers were  accepted  in  the  camps,  but  after  reaching  camp  each  man 
was  required  to  work  or  leave.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  a  boys'  paradise.  Many  of  them  were  laborers,  but  there  were 
also  business  men  and  tradesmen.  There  were  many  professional 
men  and  many  high-school  and  college  graduates.  In  one  camp  we 
had  18  ooUege  graduates  and  33  high-school  graduates,  which  is  a 
Tery  high  percentage.  We  have  graduates  of  some  of  the  largest 
oolMes  in  the  United  States.  As  I  say,  we  have  ouite  a  number  of 
wmm  tradesmen  md  businees  men  who  have  gone  broke.  We  have 
had  men  who  held  imfy  reeponsa>le  jobs  as  engineers,  occasionally 
a  doctor  and  dentist.  The  occupations  of  the  men  aie  li^ed  in  iSm 
pami^t  which  I  shall  be  to  leave  with  the  committee.  We 
haye  men  who  had  been  bankers  and  brokers.  They  listed  themselves 
as  clerks  and  after  thai  thej  came  in  to  get  a  job,  many  of  tiiem 
giving  a  false  name,  as  a  matter  of  pride. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  men  the  program  was  most  successful. 
One  camp  opened  last  Decembw  1 112  men,  and  up  to  last 


Sunday  it  had  lost  just  one  man.  In  other  words,  the  men  are  very 
happy  to  get  into  the  camps. 

The  communities  near  which  we  located  opposed  the  program  a 
year  ago  when  we  first  started.  Within  a  short  time  after  our  camp 
was  created,  we  were  deluged  with  requests  for  more  camps.  The 
men  are  doing  constructive  work.  They  are  well  behaved  and  have 
molested  no  one.  They  do  not  leave  camp  without  our  permission. 
Local  communities  very  often  come  up  and  put  on  some  entertain- 
ments, and  the  men  go  to  picture  shows  and  to  the  theaters.  No 
(me  among  them  has  committed  a  depredation  to  property  or  to 
individuals. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  work  do  they  perform? 

Mr.  Black.  The  men  actually  work,  the  majority  of  them,  just 
as  hard  as  if  they  were  getting  five  or  six  dollars  a  clay.  We  send  a 
few  men  to  make  new  camps,  that  is,  we  send  a  few  men  to  make  a 
temporaiy  set-uP  of  a  camp.  We  have  asked  them  to  woik  only 
six  hours  a  day,  out  they  have  volunteered  to  work  10  hours  in  order 
to  get  the  camp  built  so  that  more  men  might  come  in.  We  haye  had 
cooks  work  as  much  as  16  hours  a  day  to  make  the  plan  a  success. 
We  have  had  truck  drivers  work  almost  day  and  night  when  there 
was  any  breakdown  of  transportation  occasioned  by  snow,  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  extra  efltortj  with  no  quibbling 
pr  objection.    They  wanted  more  work. 

In  my  experience  with  these  men  I  find  as  a  whole  that  they  are 
giving  full  value  to  their  neighbors.  Half  the  men  who  entered  our 
camp  last  year  had  no  underwear;  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  socks, 
and  the  great  raajority  had  shoes  that  were  worn  through,  and  all 
their  underclothing  was  on  their  backs.  They  were  in  a  destitute 
condition. 

Senator  Cuttino.  In  what  manner  are  they  occupied  after  the 
camps  are  constructed? 

Mr.  Black.  The  division  of  forestry  engaged  them  in  liie  con- 
struction of  a  frontline  firebreak  to  prevent  the  spiead  of  fires. 
They  built  bridges  in.  conneetaon  with  the  watemhed;  and  eonslmeted 
telephone  lines  needed  for  fire-oontrol  activities.  Large  numbers 
of  them  are  in  our  State  parks,  cleaning  up  debris  and  also  doing  con- 
siderable work  alongside  the  hi^way,  tbi  lemoYal  of  brush  and  in- 
flammable material  along  the  road,  the  cottatfnetMtt  ol  §m  tails  t»vi 
motor  roads  for  fire  trucks,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  are  conneeted  with  the  Califcttiiia  Fofist 
Protective  Association,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Black.  I  am  manager  of  that  institution,  yes.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  put  in  agricultural  camps  in  which  men  are 
engaged  in  eradicating  noxious  weeds,  cleaning  out  irrigation  ditches, 
and  similar  work  that  would  not  be  carried  on  unless  this  class  of  labor 
were  available.  In  other  words,  no  funds  would  be  expended  for 
that  work  ordinarily.    This  is  beneficial  work  to  the  public. 

Senator  Cutting.  So  far  as  possible,  you  attempt  no  inteirference 
with  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  State,  do  you? 

Mr.  Black.  We  have  in  no  case  interfered  with  that  character  of 
hibor. 

The  Ckaibican.  What  has  happened  to  those  who  could  not  get 
into  the  camps? 
Mr.  BitACK.  They  are  forced  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  begging,  are  they? 
Mr.  Black.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  they  are  not  eligible  for  relief 
except  from  

Mr.  Black.  Except  from  private  donations.    Of  those  that  we 
nave,  several  toousMid  men,  many  are  from  some  other  State  The 
ofdmaiy  procedure  lias  been  to  give  a  man  shelter  overnight,  dmner 
and  breaMast,  and  then  he  has  been  moved  out  of  the  town  bv  the 

^'?-it!iS?'^li.  ^®  ^  We  have 

ateolutdl  Mking,  the  men  going  to  no  place  in  particular. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  find  a  sharp  riae  in  the  morale  of  the  men 
who  do  hare  the  pnvilege  of  ocmimg  into  these  camps? 
.  Mr.  Black.  I  am  not  so  famihar  with  the  morale  of  tiiose  who  are 
m  the  soup  hne,  as  I  have  epmt  comparatively  Kttie  isme  there. 
However,  a  man  whom  I  took  out  to  camp  last  Sunday  said  tiim  was 
a  stnkmg  difference  m  the  attitude  of  mmd,  and  that  the  men  were 
smilmg  and  ]okmg  and  happy.  It  was  most  striking  in  comparison 
with  the  conditions  he  had  observed  in  flop  houses  and  soup  Mtdiais 
throughout  the  Western  States.  *^  •^"^ib 

^u-'^^^x?"'^^^^'^^-      ^oney  were  available  for  this  work,  do  voU 
^nk  the  present  program  could  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  the 
entire  number  of  transients  m  your  State? 
Mr.  Black.  I  find  that  as  the  program  is  expanded  the  cost  per 

be  expanded  ^ectivdy  m  at  least  some  measure.  It  is  for  that 
uZ  *^H^^^^^«il£yederal  aid  to  increase  above  the  present 
]^000,  and  more  woiUpe  wilhng  to  go  m  on  that  basis.  Our 
pmnaiy  lat^t  is  to  assist  a  manjjhp  wants  to  maintain  his  self- 
wmm^  If  he  18  not  satisfied  al|Plrbum>>  we  have  no  program 
to  take  care  of  him.   We  ean  Mii^e  police  supervision. 

i«  «  ^r^""  1  Z?'""?-  ^^at  yo«  say  that  you  feel  this 

IS  a  1^  ederai  obhgation? 

Mr.  Black.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

Senator  Cutting.  Have  you  read  the  bill  that  I  introduced  in  the 

Senate  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cutting.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  Black.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  constructive  measure,  if 
somethmg  of  that  kind  were  passed.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  again 
what  we  have  done  m  the  past  year  because  there  will  be  no  State 

^T^I  .        ^^^^^  ^«  with  a  $10,000,000 

HenmraMl  by  next  spring  unless  something  extraordinarv  occurs  bv 
wiy  of  change  m  the  constitution,  we  will  have  a  $60,000,000  deficit. 
There  will  be  no  monenf  mth  which  the  State  can  carry  on  its  labor 
wnp  fn^ram  next  year.  ^       f»  i»uur 

^^Swaator  CtnmNo.  You  know  there  has  been  some  talk  of  reUeving 
the  transient  problem  through  the  Army  camps? 

^  Mr.  BI.ACK.  Yesy  m;  I  have  seen  newspaper  articles  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Senator  Cutting.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr  Black.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  very  thoroughly,  and  would 
hesitate  to  pass  judgment  on  emty  program,  but  offhand  I  would 
say  that  that  is  a  case  of  having  some  kind  of  real  supervision  in  order 
to  have  disciphne.   It  is  necessaiy  for  Army  tramkg,  where  you 
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get  drilUng,  to  effect  proper  discipline  in  drillii^.  At  the  same  tjniA 
uiat  is  haitily  of  constructive  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
way  these  camps  are  conducted  they  are  performing  woi^  of  sufficMli 
vame  to  repay  the  expenditure.  I  beheve  the  benefit  to  the  man^'li 
fully  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  that  kind  of  work  than  it  would  be  in 
the  drillmg.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  suffid^Uy  studied  the  details  of 
Senator  Cutting's  bill. 

Senator  Cutting.  But  you  do  feel  that  in  a  program  of  this  kind 
it  is  very  important  that  you  have  some  work  which  is  of  a  productive 
nature;  in  other  words,  I  gather  that  you  feel  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment which  goes  with  this  work  program  is  quite  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  self-respect  and  the  morale  of  a  man? 

Mr.  Black.  Absolutely.  I  also  feel  that  on  that  basis  the  tax- 
payer is  justified  in  his  expenditure  since  a  return  is  made. 

We  found,  roughly,  that  the  men  did  enough  work  in  the  camps 
last  winter  so  that,  if  it  were  paid  for  on  a  wage  basis,  we  would  just 
about  come  out  even,  with  this  difference,  that  in  our  camps  we  take 
mmnged  from  16  to  90,  and  we  take  care  of  those  who  are  ill,  or  lame. 
If  you  were  paying  a  man  wages  you  would  only  pay  him  in  the 
sumnaer  or  wmter  except  in  bad  weather.  We  made  no  profit  out 
of  this  method  of  work  and  just  about  paid  back  the  expenditure. 

Senator  Cutting.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  pamphlet  that  you  have 
presented  that  you  think  should  go  into  thb  record? 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  insert  any  part  that  you 
desire.    I  am  leaving  this  report  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  may  leave  it  and  we  will  look  it  over  and 
put  into  the  record  such  parts  as  are  deemed  deaurabJe  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

'^"^^  sumnung  up  this  matter,  I  think  that  the  State 
of  California  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  load  of  nonresident  rehef 
next  winter  unless  Federal  rehef  is  made  available.  We  do  not  feel 
that  the  money  spent  would  be  a  loss.  We  feel  that  we  are  now 
advancing  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  is  made  available  bv  the 
Federal  Government  we  will  be  enabled  to  carrv  out  the  program  as 
we  have  during  these  last  two  years.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  most 
^J^sjruct^^e  thmg  we  could  do  to  relieve  the  nonresident,  and  it  has 
^▼ed  our  State  con^yatable  expense,  which  would  have  been  created 
by  crime,  and  tMHH|^and  hardship  of  the  men. 

The  CHAiBHAi^llHjPbrstand  your  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  your  State.  ISfow,  looking  at  it  tern  a  Federal  point  of  view, 
do  you  not  thmk  that  the  Govemm^t  ought  to  ex^cise  enough 
supervision  to  make  sure  that  some  constructive  program  will  be 
ca^^ed  on  by  the  States  before  we  have  made  the  money  availaUiAl 

Mr.  Black.  Yes;  I  think  anyone  furnishing  money  ^uld  see  «■ 
it  that  It  IS  properly  spent,  and  if  the  Federal  Government  is  providing 
It,  It  certainly  should  exercise  some  direct  supervision  of  the  program 
as  It  IS  developed.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  program,  of  course,  would  vary  from  State 
to  State,  but  there  ought  to  be  something  definitely  constructive. 

Mr.  Black.  Absolutely.  I  think  the  success  of  the  Cahfomia 
program  can  be  attributed  largely  to  admmistration.  We  have  just 
turned  loose  with  careful  attention  to  detail,  or  we  would  have  gotten 
nowhere.    Your  proposed  board  could,  in  a  measure,  supervise  the 
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JSS^trif  .i^r^^^^^  Black, 
fcfto^^        ^^'^  '^^^  ^""^y       ^^^^^      printed  as 

Raran  om  ma  Camfoiwia  Sta»i  Labor  Camps 
(By  S.  Rexford  Black,  Chairman  State  Labor  Camp  CommHtee) 
f laWliiid    tit  Oillftira^ 

appo^n^'of  NoiZil  ",6  1^,*^  unemployment .«««l«lon,  Governor  Rolph 
/.f^.w? V°   '^o^e"i'->er  '<>,  1931,  a  special  conimittcp  to  consider  the  fp«sihilitv 

S^t'SrUbS^c^LS^""^"*       — ttee's  report. 

Wghwlrr^tfu^tt  ?2^dr'*S:^'V  f">m  state 

A  ^'rf^*.?"'"^'''  reiiffwas  furnished  in  the  camps. 

*  Ti?'  "^^^^^^^^^ 

3.  Number  of  men  recndM^Thtt  nutm  t«  n«i«.!n  « ,      r    xV.  .  . 

highest  type  i'n  the"^^^  ^^^X^"^  ^^J^'^^^^^il^ 

i^i^l^t^^J^      ''"'  f^^  oIi;-voTuTte^T:^S?,^M 

TotaT?Sp'';UX^^35rr£ir^^^  °^ 
dated  1759;  thnSrTcahfornif^pf Tsar  "'^'^ 

iM  jAxmy  and  Navy,  national  parks,  counties,  and  orivate  AmBAM-  flm^ii 
hMd  took  were  purehased  from  the  lunds  aUott^    ^         ageMiw.  SmaU 
$14  T^- ""-^  ^^1  men.— Food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  tobacco  were  fumkhed  hv 
4hLf  of  six  hoSVs'  work  pTr  da^  JSdSSJ?tolv5 

^TwJ^ K^?^'l*{^H''^S°"  ^'^^  ^«  i^^^d  reduction  work 
Tn^f?.?"*  whotowme  food  wa«  funikhed  in  all  camps,  and  no  limit  was  olaced 
upon  the  amount  any  man  should  eat.    Food  servftH  m 

'Z^^V^T^'r       'o«^-r--P^n  A^i^^nrFede^ 

t-!k^!J!^  J  ™!  f*™"  P'^en  to  the  unemployed  men  '"•^ 

Tobacco  and  matches  wtre  iaued  tbee  or  four  tiinai  nw  im^^  A».h 

man  wa.  aUottad  ««e  or  «a«  W«kir,1SS^  S^J^  STte 

overooat..  Inland 
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The  men  in  soiitliern  California  were  housed  largely  in  tent  camps,  while  the 
men  in  northern  California  were  housed  in  various  available  buildings,  built^ 
rented,  or  borrowed  by  the  State. 

Sickness  in  camp  was  cared  for  by  a  first-aid  man  in  each  camp,  and  serious 
oases  were  sent  to  the  communities  from  which  they  hayd  bejBa  feni^  or  in  emtp- 
gencies  to  State  hospitals  and  county  hospitals. 

'  Tbe  men  fo  eftmp  irei^       pleased  wim  the  provisions  made  for  Hiiir 
during  the  winter  when  paying  jobs  were  not  available. 

6.  Occupations,  ages,  and  States  of  residence. — While  unskilled  workers  predomi- 
nated among  those  enlisted  in  the  camps,  others  had  followed  numerous  skilled 
and  semiskilled  oecupations.  There  were  also  many  former  "white-collar 
workers"  in  the  camps.  In  one  camp,  consisting  of  230  mea,  as  many  as  70 
different  occupations  were  recorded. 

Of  the  3,257  men  from  whom  age  information  was  secured,  2,393,  or  73.5  per 
elWit  of  the  total,  i»«fe  under  41  years  of  age.  The  number  under  22  years  of 
age  was  666,  or  20.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  group  included  155  boyg  in  the 
Houdd  Gibson  camp  for  juveniles.  It  is  notewort^  tibai  on^y  99Bt,  or  11.7 
per  cent  of  the  total,  were  oyer  50  years  of  age. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  ft>tal  number  in  the  camps  were  California 
residents.  The  remainder  were  nonresident  1 1  iiaiiinl  MlMBHililjiiid  nvte  eame  to 
California  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

7.  Effect  on  communities. — The  number  of  transient  jobless  entering  the  State 
decreased  rapidly  after  word  of  California's  labor  camp  project  spread  east.  The 
communities  sending  men  to  camp  expressed  appreciation  of  ^^Mllef  affeided  in 
removal  of  itinerant  unemployed  from  their  relief  agencies. 

Communities  near  which  the  camps  were  located  weie  well  pleased  by  the 
behavior  of  the  mm  and  by  the  work  accomplished. 

aaooii]fBm>ATioir8 

If  similar  camps  are  operated  in  the  future,  decision  should  be  maide  dariiii^ 

the  summer  to  enable  more  careful  organization  prior  to  openhm  the  **»pft 

Additional  arrangements  for  medical  care  should  be  made. 

Clothing  should  be  available  before  the  men  reach  camp,  and  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  supply  men  with  working  clothing  when  they  arrive  in  camp  wearing  more 
valuable  clothing. 

To  furnish  maximum  relief  and  to  facilitate  operatioiBiL  fnnrmp  diould  open 
about  October  15  and  close  about  April  30.  ' 

AJnompoftn  ow  the  sirAva  itAaoa  camp  oomomaa 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  GftUfomia  State  Unemployment  Commission,  Governor 
Rolph  appointed,  on  November  16,  1931,  a  ^ledal  committee  to  comider  tbe 
advisability  of  establishing  State  camps  for  ematgwiey  OBMnplosrmeDt  leKef  to 
homeless  men  during  the  winter. 

Thp  committee  met  in  San  Francisco  on  November  24,  1931,  and  submitted 
the  follQwing  report  to  Governor  Rfdt>h:  liiPP^ 

Hon.  jAMBS  BOLPH,  Jr., 

(Tosemor  lyT  Caltfomia,  Sacranumto,  CaUf, 

My  Dear  Governor  Rolph:  The  first  meeting  of  your  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  State  camps  for  unemployed 
men  this  winter  was  c^ed  to  order  at  10.16  a.  m.,  November  24,  1931,  at  the 
State  Building  m  S«n  F^andsco.    The  fWlowing  members  were  present: 

b.  K.  Black,  San  Francisco,  Chairman;  Ernest  Dudlev,  Exeter,  Cidif.;  Blidlev 
Moulton,  director,  Department  of  Agriculture;  D.  H.  Blood,  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources;  Chester  Jordan,  United  States  Forest  Service;  W  I 
Hutchmson,  United^States  Forest  Service;  W.  B.  Rider,  Deputy  State  Forester: 
Charles  M  WoUenberg,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  George  H.  Oeefl,  Los  Angeles 
Calif.;  Rolland  A.  Vandergnft,  director,  Department  of  Finance. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  establishing  State 
camps  for  unemployed  men,  your  committee  unanimously  adopted  the  f oUowina 
recommendations:  ^  *- 

1.  That  labor  camps  for  unemployed  men  be  established  and  these  men  be 
afforded  food  and  shelter  in  exchange  for  constructive  labor  bcMfieial  to  the 
cnate  of  Gattforaia. 

2.  That  such  oan^  b»  estaiaished  lor  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  on  ttie  f o^ 

lowing  work:  .     "  ^ 

(o)  Construction  and  dealing  of  fire  trails. 


K) 


(»)  Fireprwfing  of  forest  and  park  areas. 

W  vmmraetion  of  check  dama. 
M  vautnietion  of  roads  and  trmOa 

S'-^^^}?^  ^^^^  f*"      on  roads' 

«d  «pervi^  SSSK^'^'jre'me^  thS'"'^* 
ln1urI^t4'Vuiprnt*^Mten«^^^ 

-«$errijlo«ls  4e  va^ois  uSiltan  p?°^S^'  *«»«P»rt*tton  to  o«.p..  «.r.uoh 
toL^  nte'MaTSLX'i^^^^  -«buto 

bbo?^Wi.iXn  iriSdl'f^         ^*  U«  ^  far  op<««o«  S 
Mott  n«p«)tf«illy  nibmittod.  ^ 

Chatrman  Sp9ei«d  t/nrntitlMmiim^^mm^ 

Mr  Ll^n?"?  v*"^  CaUfornia  Forest  Protective  AaMeiitiion,  «tiaiimaa 
C?L  wL^rV  n^^X'  '*'r'*°f'  department  of  finance.  ' 

diviaiop  of  forestry,  thereby  financing  tlw  wunpe  iSer^i^Sd^?.^  tC! 
supervUon  <rf  the  division  of  forestry  <*ai«»ea  under  the 

on  Dle^?T'*iq^f  °^r*JS'T!t**^     Groveland  in  Tuolumne  County 

S?S^l^De?niP  thlf  ^  ?^  ^'^P*-  The  opporitfon  Hfia  based  upon  the  fear 
or  jocai  people  that  if  large  numbers  of  undesirable  men  would  Hp  spnf  5il  «^ 

SnS'Sids''  'sJriStiriSli  S^""^'*  '°  o^'^rimeTod'lnfsdtiS'ea^ 
S^^si^^to  1rc^*dLSSS^?'JI1he  community 
™t8  to^tablish^psTS^rfof 

t^l^"^ ^Z^fJT?  disorderly,  and CTc^'^ 

;^SJ2S?:j?a^iSgSS«S'^?^'SS.S  camps,  .nd  uTt  &• 

coonHAnoN  with  othsb  Aoiircnis 

^te5?t?Uto\i^»?«;«  ^^l*"^"  counties  agreed  to'c^S 
cooperationTas  noTtfif??^^dXSS^^  Vt^,  ^"SH 

KiiSTiSlte  ^  ittil'"*^.'"  '^t^Wi^liment  of  camps  within  thS? 
IttBraSnfa^  »«toMned  the  opportumty  of  aiding  in  the  relief  of 
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And  general  housing  equipment  with  no  charge  other  than  replacement  for 
damage  done  by  I'CMon  of  occupancy.  Requests  were  made  for  surj^us  Army 
and  Navy  equipment.  Various  branches  of  State  government,  which  were  asked 
for  assistance,  invariably  agreed  to  aid  in  every  possible  way.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  to  coordinate  the  services  of  various  State  departments  and  to  make 
possible  the  rendering  of  many  flervleeg  in  the  operatloii  ef  eMnpa  wt^ioat 
additional  ooat  to  the  State. 


DIVISION  OF  PORESTRY  CAMPS 

As  the  actual  operation  and  management  of  the  labor  camps  was  divided 
between  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Kesources  and 
the  Division  of  Highways  in  the  Department  ot  Public  Works,  the  activities  ol 
each  group  of  camps  will  be  treated  separately  in  this  report. 

The  work  program  for  the  men  in  labor  camps  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  State  Department  of  Natuial  Resources  covered  the 
following  activities: 

1.  Construction  of  a  front  line  firebreak  on  the  east  side  of  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  lowland  fires  ipito  the  iqip^r  importaiskt  water- 
shed areas  of  the  Sierras. 

2.  Removal  of  fire  hazards  within  State  parks  and  construction  of  fire  trails 
around  State  parks. 

3.  Removal  of  brush  and  inflammable  material  i?fMajrHft  fW^f  aiiMt  eonatruo- 
tion  of  fire  trails  and  motor  roads  for  fire  trucks. 

4.  Construction     tdephone  lines  needed  in  fire  control  activities. 

5.  Improvement  and  sanitation  of  public  camp  grounds. 

OBGANUATION 

The  following  organization  was  set  up  Int  the  supervision  of  the  fofeafeiy  labor 
camps:  W.  B.  Rider,  deputy  State  forester  and  member  of  the  labor  camp  execu- 
tive committee,  was  placed  directly  in  charge  of  camp  operation  details,  such  as 
assignment  of  personnel,  allocation  of  State  fire  trucks  and  equipment,  and  the 
supervision  of  State  personnel  and  accounts.  Nine  of  the  forestry  camps  were 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  oflScers,  while 
19  of  the  camps  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  State  division  of  forestry 
ofiScers.  All  camps,  however,  operated  under  tiie  same  plan  and  general  super- 
vision was  given  by  the  State  division  of  forestry. 

From  two  to  five  rangers  were  assigned  to  each  camp  depending  upon  its  size. 
In  all  camps  one  ranger  was  placed  in  charge  of  field  work,  and  another  in  charge 
<rf  the  camp.  Other  rangers  were  assigned  to  duty  in  transportation,  first  aid 
work,  warehouse  and  commissary  service,  and  for  relief  of  rangers  in  charge  of 
the  camps.  The  State  was  divided  into  three  districts,  southern,  central,  and 
north  coast,  and  each  district  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  forest 
officer  to  whom  the  rangers  in  camp  were  responsible.  The  State  officers  in 
whose  districts  the  camps  were  located  arranged  for  local  cooperation  of  cilisena 
and  public  agencies  and  made  local  arrangements  for  furnishing  entertainment, 
acquisition  of  equipment,  etc.  A  commissary  man  or  purchasing  agent  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  three  districts,  and  took  charge  of  all  purchases  of  sub- 
nstence  sui^lies  for  the  camps  within  the  district.  Qothing  and  equipment 
purchases  were  made  directly  from  the  State  division  (rf  forestry  office,  except 
oam^  construction  and  repair  building  materials  which  were  purchased  by  the 
district  purchasing  agents.  An  effort  was  made  to  purchase  as  much  material 
as  possible  in  the  locality  in  which  the  camps  were  operating,  but  where  lower 
pnces  could  be  secured  through  purohaeeB  in  m^traoKtwii  areas,  supplies  wm 
secured  in  tt^os^  are^  ■  ■ 

BBCBUITING  OF  lOBr  i  ' 

At  the  meeting  of  mayors  and  coundlmen  of  the  State,  held  in  Los  Angeles  on 
November  28,  1931,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  providing  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  State  took  men  from  communities  for  labor  camps  the  communi- 
ties would  agree  to  furnish  medical  examinations  and  send  only  men  who  were 
physically  able  to  work,  would  pay  the  transportation  costs  of  sending  the  men 
from  the  community  to  the  camp  and  would  pay  all  hospitahzation  costs  that 
might  be  incurred  in  caring  for  the  men  sent  from  the  community.  After  passage 
of  tiie  resoliition,  officers  m  charge  of  State  labor  camps  made  arrangements  in 
each  community  from  which  men  were  takmi  whereby  some  central  agienQy 
would  leeruit  men  fcnr  the  camps.  Police  departmentB,  fire  dfl|iaitiiieiitB,  m  sS- 
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^•'l^"^"  '"'^  placed  them  «?SoT'LSd« 
OCCUPATIONS  or  urns  mnmmMQ  camv 

/r.    u  tabulation  for  a  representative  «aS)  In  northern  r««fc™-. 

A^^«;^l2LT^'y  representative  camp  iH^uthern  SrMSK 
Bout)  dum>  tte^^pceupatfens  of  350  men  that  entered  the  two  JS^ii: 


Occupations 


^wgtettd  waitwrs....  

.MaiiMivieo  and  machinists... 

wrpenters  

fUBufleurs  and  track  driven. 

Paintera  . 

Clerks   " 

Loggars.   

Flmmii  

Mlinrt  

Ironworkers  — — 

Engineers  11111111! 

Electricians  

Plambers  1,2 

Blacksmiths  IIII 

TalMrtMma  HniwiTfm  * 

OMiaMtamn  1*7" 

BaUraiMooaBtnietian  

Stndmts"."!"!"*"  "II 

Landscape  gardeners  Ill" 

Barbers  .  

Toolmakm  -I.IIIII 

Printers  ... 

lanitors  

Bookbiadar  . 


Qrub 
Goloh 


43 
96 
» 
8 

11 
11 
t 
ft 
6 
4 
t 
ft 
4 
S 
I 
1 
1 
3 
1 

a 

I 
1 

1 


B^i- 


49 

19 
19 
11 
7 
7 
7 
11 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
S 


TheatricaU....^.^. 

Hospital  

Pipefitter  ...1 

Candy  mi^er. 

Motoraum.  '. 

Furniture  maker.. 
Rubber  worker 
Nickel  plater.-*.^ 

Tinnw.   

Welder  

St<r^eeper.  I" 

Clothing  enttar.... 
Interior  deeorator.. 

Switchman  ... 

Salesman  73111 

Fisherman  ..7 

Radio  operator.  71 
X-ray  operator.... 

Packer— coide  

Aviator— pilot  

Mason  

Beeman  

Chemiay^^^^ 


Grab 
Quloh 


Beau- 
mont 


cru^t.^f'Srom  Fres^n^lklws  thit:^^  «-»P.  ^Wch  re- 

•«««,  br^eJZ;wtto'bor~t  fiZr^^^  Harness  mate,  plaStewr,  rtone 
loofer  teiSSmr  ^  fowSJln^SSl  fimsher,  steam-shovel  operator,  bus  boy, 

l»ther  pStS^^'k^raibSd^i^'Srt'Sw"^  ''^''^8" 
floriBt,  trapper,  and  paper^gSf^  '  powder  man. 


BFAns  OF  RESIDENCE 


the  field     The  a  ftM^  li®  "^^i  ^^"^  never  been  sent  in  from 

save  the  foCta^SLS,?^         *^  ^6  of  the  28  campe 
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Alabama   19 

Arizona   28 

Arkansas   16 

Califoniia  1,174 


Colorado. 
Connecticut— 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 


16 
180 
2» 
17 
114 
7« 
71 


71 
16 
4 
16 
26 
31 
182 
48 
39 
53 
33 
18 
11 
8 
48 

Michigan   127 

Minnesota   74 

Mississipid  «  *  «  17 

Missouri   89 

Montana   55 

Nebraska    38 

Nevada  ^  ^  16 

New  Hampshire  6 

New  Jersey   29 

While  1,174,  or  29.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  gave  California  as  their  residence, 
it  is  believed  that  this  proportion  is  too  high.  Some  men  gave  California  as 
their  residence  in  Um  belief  that  residents  would  be  favored  over  nonresidaits 
upon  arrival  in  camp.  Other  men  that  might  be  designated  as  residents  of  thb 
United  States  but  of  no  particular  State  gave  as  their  residence  the  city  from 
which  they  were  sent  into  camp.  Probably  20  per  cent  of  the  men  were  residentp 
of  Califorbia.  Many  of  the  men  who  normally  winter  in  CSalifoinia,  but  who 
work  in  other  States  during  the  summer,  gave  Oalifomia  BB  their  IcfiU  residency 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembcared  that  the  canipi  TfHj  liti|i|i<htril 
primarily  for  transient  homeless  men.  ^^^^^^^ 

AcnBs 

At  serend  of  the  camps  the  ages  of  the  men  were  not  included  on  their  records, 
and  no  records  are  available  for  the  camps  operated  hi  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  men  for  thoM  eaa^  whidi  hi^ve  tnfaaiiitted 
records: 


New  Mexico  .  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio-    

Oklahoma  --^  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania   122 

Rhode  Island-  »  ^.  S 

South  Carolina.—.—  ...   5 

South  Dakota   _   21 

Tennessee   27 

Texas     126 

Utah   28 

Vermont   $ 

Virginia   1$ 

Washington  «   126 

West  Virgima   8$ 

Wisconsin   66 

Wyoming  ,  20 

Alaska  ,   i 

Mexico  ^   87 

District  of  Columbia   6 

Foreign   38 

Unknown   477 


TotaL  


Name  of  camp 

Age  groups 

Total 

22-30 

31-40  1 

41-ftO 

Over  SO 

Bear  Valley   

m 

196 
188 
68 
MO 
131 
lf4 

13 
10 
8 
S 

ftl 
67 

58 
23 
47 
40 
3 

40 

34 
43 

■  41 
12 
30 
29 
4 

Grub  Gulch  

47 

50 
26 
45 
34 

2 

38 

33 

SI 

Navano  

13 
8 

i 

Ro^port  

33 

Houdd  GibsoB  (jDveiiile  eamp)  

Plnehurst   

16S 

20 

370 
178 
106 
181 
SB 

76 
4S 
34 
Sft 

113 
88 

88 
S8 

68 

IS 

14 
16 
1 

18 
80 
73 

Del  Rosa.  1   

21 

Yucaipa  

34 
62 
4 

16 
30 
7 

ft 

Beanmont  

7 
17 
U 

m 
lis 
ss 

OohaaMt 

Unele  Tcnn's  Cab^  

80 

5 

27 
329 
100 

20 
152 
00 

San  Diego  Camps  ^  

MB 

180 
44 

Perrott  Creek  

370 

Total   

3^256 

655 

1.081 

707 

481 

3tt 

9ai 

31.7 

«.7 

ICS 

11.7 

l66667-~88  2 


M 
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Of  the  3,257  men  for  whom  age  information  was  secured,  2,393,  or  73.6  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  under  41  years  of  age.  The  number  under  22  years  of 
^^J?T^*  ^        P®""  This  group  included  155  boys  in  the 

owdd  Gibson  oamp  for  juveniles.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  382,  or  11.7  per 
jmt  of  the  toltl  wisro  over  60  jrwyni  of  ace, 

HOUSING 

Each  man  was  furnished  three  blankets,  and  mattress  and  cot,  or  built-in 
i>U]ik.  In  southern  California  most  of  the  camps  were  tent  camps  v/hich  were 
iquipped  with  eots,  mattresses,  blankets  and  wood-heating  stoves.  One  camp 
was  established  in  the  old  Army  barracks  at  Camp  Kearney,  San  Diego  County. 
Another  camp  in  San  Diego  County  was  established  at  Minniewawa  Dude 
ranch.  In  several  of  the  other  southern  California  camps,  use  was  made  of 
permanent  buildings  for  dining  room  and  kitchen  purposes,  while  the  men  were 
housed  m  tents. 

No  tent  camps  were  used  in  northern  California.  The  Nippinawasee  and 
FInegrove  camps  were  buUt  in  barrack  style  out  of  cheap  lumber.  The  other 
moam  made  use^  available  buildings,  which  were  rented  or  borrowed. 

Tiie  Perrott  Creek,  Navarro,  and  Rodq>ort  were  old  logging  camps,  free  use 
m  which  with  nearly  complete  equipment  was  given  the  State  by  the  Pacific 
liUmber  Co.,  Albion  Lumber  Co.,  and  E.  T.  Dusenbury.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Jf?  »  wuMaer  resort.  Southfork  and  Moccasin  Creek  camps  were  former 
Setch  mtehy  oonstmetion  camps,  and  free  use  was  given  by  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  Bear  Valley  camp  was  housed  in  a  pioneer  hotel  and  school- 
jojjse.  At  Grub  Gulch  use  was  made  of  abandoned  mining  buildings.  The 
fiesno  Crossing  camp  made  use  of  a  ranch  house  and  dance  hall.  Pinehurst 
«ainpwas  established  at  Pindiurst  summer  lesort.  Houdd  Gibson  camp  is  a 
San  FYancisco  Salvation  Army  camp  for  boys,  free  use  bdng  idven  by  the  San 
francisco  Salvation  Army. 

Wood  stoves  were  used  for  heating  and  old  oil  drums  were  made  up  into  stoves 
in  muiy  other  eimips.  Wooden  bunks  were  buUt  in  aU  buildings  where  no  cots 
lir  Ms  imi  aviOliii^  Ckite  urn  used  in  the  tent  eamps. 

■QinPMfiNT 

To  operate  the  camps  a  great  deal  of  equipment  of  various  kinds  was  required. 
Tr^sportation,  housing,  blankets,  and  working  tools  were  borrowed  from  all 
possllMe  sffurees,  and  omy  a  minimum  of  such  equipment  was  purchased.  Com* 
plete  use  was  made  of  the  State  division  of  forestiy  fire  trucks  and  fire  fighting 
equipment.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  loaned,  without  charge,  sevM 
thousand  blankets  and  a  number  of  trucks  and  fire  tools,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
the  equipnient  used  in  the  nine  camps  where  United  States  Forest  Service  officers 
were  placed  in  charge  of  operations.  Four  hundred  btoakets  and  300  cots  were 
secured  from  the  United  States  Army  under  bond.    The  United  States  Navy 

fave  to  ttie  State  large  numbers  of  cots  and  mattresses.  The  Sequoia  National 
wk  and  Yosemite  National  Park  loaned,  without  charge,  several  trucks.  For 
gie  cost  of  its  Uoense  ($16.40),  B.  T.  Dusenbury  gave  the  State  use  of  a  3-ton 
Reo  truck  for  the  Rockport  Camp.  State  Fish  and  Game  trucks  and  State  Park 
trucks  were  also  used  in  the  operation  of  the  camps.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
EFSi^  ^^^^  ^         shovels,  rakes,  brush  hooks  after  the  State's 

Im  ashtini  looli  Of  this  nature  had  been  ezhaustix^ 

The  State  controller  iMd  not  rule  that  State  funds  could  be  used  to  purchase 
clothing  for  use  in  the  camps  untU  February  10,  1932.  Prior  to  that  time  clothing 
was  furnished  by  donations  from  private  and  city  or  county  sources.  Clothing 
IMislMd  eonnsted  of  Army  overcoats,  Army  hats,  work  shirts,  overalls,  shoes, 
socks,  je^Oier-faced  gloves,  woolen  Army  underwear  and  cotton  und^wear.  As 
secured,  the  clothing  was  issued  without  charge  to  the  men  in  camp  according 
to  the  needs  of  men.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  men  entering  camp  had 
no  underwear  or  socks,  and  most  of  their  shoes  were  in  very  poor  condition. 
Cobblers  were  placed  in  the  larger  camps  to  ropair  fliioes.  . 

The  army  overcoats  and  woolen  underwear  were  donated  by  the  city  and  counts 
of  ban  Francisco.  Work  shirts  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  dozen.  Over- 
alls cost  W.25  per  dozen.  Socks  cost  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pair.  Cotton 
gndgrjjAicostf^  ^loes  cost  from  $1.30  per  pair 

to  I2.a#  jMr  pOr.  Totsl  i^othlog  eoiit  to  the  Stale  was  f9»776.84. 
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IfBMCAL  CAR£ 

Conmiunities  from  which  men  were  taken  for  camps  first  gave  all  men  physical 
'examinations  and  only  sent  those  men  with  no  contagious  cuseases  and  who  were 
physically  able  to  work.  Communities  further  agreed  to  pay  hospitalization  costs 
that  should  be  necessary  for  men  taken  from  the  community.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  institutions  gave  free  medical  treatment  to  men  brought  to  them  for 
mid  tram  the  camps.  The  State  department  of  institutions  tSao  purchased  20 
first-aid  kits  for  use  in  camps.  The  California  Forest  Fjrotective  Association 
paid  the  cost  of  other  medicine  and  drugs  purchased  for  use  in  the  camps.  A 
hospital  ward,  or  tent,  or  room,  was  established  in  each  camp  with  a  first-aid 
man  in  charge,  and  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  sent  its 
field  agent,  Mr.  Terwilliger,  to  visit  each  camp  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
hospital  orderlies  in  the  use  of  first  aid.  The  California  Forest  Protective  Associ- 
ation emploved  a  first-aid  man  to  instruct  and  supervise  in  first-aid  work  in  the 
central  C^Uifomia  camps.  An  effort  was  made  to  s^t'liat  men  sent  to  camp  were 
free  from  vermin  before  leaving  the  cities,  but  as  many  of  them  were  no^,  «Uti*Mifit^g 
facilities  were  installed  at  each  of  the  camps. 

■■'•'•''''FOOD  SUPPLIES 

Camps  operated  in  southern  CaUfornia  secured  their  suppUes  locally  with  a 
central  purchasing  agent  located  in  the  State  division  of  forestry  ofi&ce  at 
Pasadena.  John  linger,  the  commissary  man  at  Pasadena,  was  hired  at  a 
salary  of  $180  per  month  and  expenses.  He  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  all  food 
supplies  in  southern  CaUfornia.  A  similar  arrangement  was  made  at  Sacramento 
to  purchase  supphes  for  the  camps  operating  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  and 
southern  Saonunento  Valley.  The  National  Guud  detailed  Capt.  Francis 
•Shearer,  who  was  stationed  at  Fresno,  and  acted  as  commissary  agent  there. 
Use  of  a  warehouse  was  donated  by  the  merchants  of  Fresno,  and  Sydney  Lam- 
erton  was  hired,  at  a  salary  of  $115  per  month  and  expenses,  to  take  charge,  and 
assist  in  the  purchamng  of  supplies.  In  the  north  coast  district  C.  G.  Strickland, 
a  regular  em^yee  of  me  division  of  forest  was  placed  in  duoge  of  eommiasaiy 
supplies. 

Good,  plain,  wholesome  food  was  furnished  all  camps.  Fresh  beef,  fresh  pork, 
fresh  v^setables,  ham,  bacon,  eggs,  etc.,  were  supplied  and  no  limit  was  placed 
upon  the  amount  of  food  anyone  should  eat  at  any  meal.  In  most  of  the  camps, 
facilities  permitted  the  baking  of  bread  and  pastries.  Several  cooks  and  bakers 
were  sent  to  each  camp,  where  they  worked  in  shifts.  The  food  served  was 
•comparable  with  that  furnished  in  any  construction  or  logging  camp  in  the 
State.  All  State  and  Federal  employees  in  cluurge  of  camp  supervision  ate  in 
the  same  dining  room  at  the  same  tables,  and  were  aorved  the  sam  food  as  was 
given  the  unemployed  men. 

TOBACCO 

Pipe  tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  snuff.  Bull  Durham,  and  papers  iram  issued 
to  the  men  in  camp  without  charge.    The  to|^|o  issue  was  made  tlireeil|^|MB^, 

times  per  week.  ^■^■i  ■  liii^MlP' 

WORKING  HOURS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Maximiun  field  working  hours  were  six,  which  included  travel  time  from  and 
returning  to  camp.  Actual  hours  on  the  job  averaged  about  four  per  man  per 
•day,  with  the  exception  of  men  working  around  camp,  where  the  hours  were 
longer  but  the  work  was  lighter.  Bdany  of  the  men  volunteered  to  work  longer 
hours  than  was  required  of  them,  and  some  truck  drivers  and  Qooka  yoJuntarily 
worked  as  much  as  12  hours  per  day  during  emergencies. 

A  total  of  200,309  man;days  relief  was  affordeid  the  unemployed  men  in  ^ 
fcffestry  labor  camps.  Ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  man 
days  of  work  were  put  in  on  field  projects.  The  balance  of  the  time  is  made  up 
of  time  engaged  in  camp  activities,  cooking,  cleaning,  eating,  construction, 
clerical,  sick  time,  holidays,  and  stormy  weather.  At  a  total  cost  of  $109,982.87 
•incurred  in  operating  the  camps,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  regular 
year-around  State  employees,  provision  for  whom  was  made  in  the  regular  State 
budget,  the  man  per  day  field  work  cost  of  the  project,  was,  therefore,  $1,126. 
JThe  maYimum  work  day  covered  six  hours  camp  to  camp  and  averaged  about 
four  hours  per  day  on  the  job,  showing  a  cost  for  the  field  work  performed  <tf 
28.1  cents  per  man  per  hour.  This  figure  may  be  taken  to  show  the  cost  to  the 
State  for  work  performed,  since,  had  the  work  been  done  on  a  wage  basis,  a 
•charge  would  hav.e  been  made  for  board  and  room  to  cover  the  cost  of  camp 
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of  the 


112 
56. 
43 

256 
37.30 
34.  45 
22.  76 

633 

004.65 


operatioBS.   The  major  accoiii]iiitliiiiaits  at  the  camps  consisted 

Hie  trail  eonstrueted: 

Over  60  feet  wide..   miles- . 

Less  than  50  feet  wide  do  

Old  fire  trails  recleared  do  ^ 

Roadside  cleared  of  inflammaUe  material  do  

FftBsable  fire  truck  roads  built  do  

Fire  control  telephone  line  built—.-...  .    do  

Trails  built  .  do  

Oeared  of  inflammable  material    .acres- _ 

Total  firebreak,  roadside  dearing,  and  road  ecmstnietion  mfles.. 

In  addition  In  the  worii  slwiwn  above^  a  very  considerable  amount  of  QteaUik 

neous  fire  protection  activitiea  were  carried  on .  The  acreage  cleared  of  inflaoimaJMe 
debris  was  ^onfined  largely  to  areas  within  the  State's  redwood  parks,  areas  around 
rangers'  stations,  lookouts,  schoolhouses,  and  sanitariums.  Camp  sites  were 
eleued,  some  20^000  trees  were  planted,  sanitation  facilities  were  installed,  and 
pienie  tttbies  wm  built  at  camp  grounds  and  State  parks,  and  considerable  main- 
tenance and  repairs  at  all  camps  was  provided,  as  it  was  possible  to  get  skiJed 
meohanics,  such  as  carpenters,  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  automobile  repair  men, 
tra^  drivers,  blaeksmiihs,  ete. 

COOT 

A  total  of  $110,000  was  allotted  from  the  State  emergency  fund  for  the  opera- 
lioii  of  tlw  fmsliy  caaipa.  Of  tiist  amount  $109,992.87  was  expendad  tor  the 
following  piwpomi: 

Housing..     $11,013.07 


2,  228.  46 
6,  913.  22 
53,  573.  47 
9,776.84 

1,  815.  00 


Working  tools. 

Tobacco  

Subsistenoe 

Clothing  : 

Cash  bonus  *  _  J 

]^ansportation  T^HSR    10;576.  00 

donp  maintenance...      5,  81 1.  65 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  commissary  men     _      2, 178.  26 

3^S^iii^^lfl3j|jDp(fc^il^5'(ii '  tMyi^fcfl^fe^fcn^ijmij^  ^ocMi^i^  ^^^f  ^WB^jp^^rilyi^Pijjjjt  ^jnui^d^ciu «»'    tm  <■>  «■»   «■» ^  ^J^J 

Total      109,982.87 

For  200.399  man-days  the  total  cost  was  64.9  cents  per  man  per  day.  This 
rate  includes  cost  of  subsistmioe  furnished  in  oamps.  to  about  90  forest  officers 
and  some  visitors  who  are  not  included  in  the  total  or  200,399  man-days. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subsistence  cost  per  man  per  day  and  tobacco 
eost  per  man  per  day  at  each  camp,  subsistence  cost  being  kept  separately  for 
eaeh  eamp  and  tok>aeeo  cost  being  kept  only  by  the  three  units,  north  coast, 
central,  and  southem,  into  wMeh  the  openitiosia  wm  divided: 


Yneaipa  

Summit  Valtey. 

Beaomont  

Kearney  

Mfnniewawa  

Bamona  

El  Cariso  

Be  Luz  

Lyons  Valley.  . 

Arroyo  Seco  

liittle  Tu  ungiL 
San  Oafariel. 
IMRoea 
Ken  worthy  . 
Perrott  Creek 


111 
96 
96 

117 

101 
80 
36 
65 
13 
07 
93 
53 

106 
73 

133 


Man-days 
ia«ttap 


14,378 
(•) 

7,714 
25,846 

6.360 
3,363 
689 
tl65 


3,705 
5,249 
1, 174 
17,487 

16,859 


Tobacco 
cost  per 
man  per 
day 


0.033 
.033 
.033 


.088 
.033 
.083 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.083 
.083 
.033 
.037 


Subsistence 
cost  per 
man  par 
day 


0.323 
.323 
.317 


.293 
.307 
.374 
.276 
.213 
.263 
.201 
.344 
.330 
.330 
.234 


•  TnehKtod  in  Yucaipa  report. 


•  Included  in  Del  Rosa  report. 


•Sliy  ia  Aprilt  1832,  each  man  leaving  the  camp  was  given  a  "cash 
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Kama  of  camp 


Rockport  — 

Navarro   

Houdd  Qibs<m.-.-..  

Pinehurst  . 

Fresno  Crossliif  

Grub  Quloh.  

Bear  Valley  

Nipplnawasea  - 

Qroveland   

Pinegrove   

Nevada  City.  

^^^et-  

TottlOT  average — 


Days  In 
operation 


81 
01 

87 
1» 
88 

102 
HIS 

102 
120 
126 

88 
108 

78 


2^518 


Man-days 
in  camp 


5.862 
7, 367 
4,400 
20,580 
5,277 
8.564 
7,124 
8,2B 
8.470 
8,  893 
5,  692 
1,444 
4,260 


Tobacco 
cost  per 
man  per 
day 


0.087 
.087 
.037 
.037 
.037 
.087 
.087 
.037 
.037 
.037 
.037 
.037 
.087 


Sabsistenee 

cost  pw 
man  per 
day 


0km 


.290 
.243 
.910 


.280 
.227 
.250 


The  eost  of  housing  was  5Ko  cents  per  man  per  day,  which  covered  all  cost  of 
construction,  rentals  of  buildings,  purchases  of  blankets,  mattresses,  straw  for 
ticks,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  tools  purchased  have  been  stored  by  the  division  of 
forestry  and  will  be  available  for  fire  suppression  in  the  summer  or  for  later 
eonstruetion  work.  When  the  camps  wete  closed  early  in  April,  each  man  was 
paid  $5  in  cash,  which  is  shown  above  as  the  "eash  bonus."  This  action  was 
taken  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  p>enniless  men  should  not  be  turned  loose 
upon  the  State  at  one  time«  and  to  make  it  possible  for  most  of  them  to  leave 
the  State. 

The  transportation  cost  was  comparstively  high  beeause  the  camps  were  usually 

located  at  considerable  distance  from  existing  communities,  and  also  because 
the  nature  of  their  work  in  roadside  clearing  took  the  men  so  far  from  camp  that 
they  could  not  walk  to  and  from  work.  Under  camp  maintenance  costs  are  the 
e^ienditures  made  for  lights,  gas,  oil  (where  used  for  cooldng),  and  also  all  ex- 
penditures for  sanitation  supplies,  first-aid  equipment,  soap,  matches,  disinfect- 
ants, etc.  The  only  salaries  and  expenses  paid  from  the  funds  allotted  were  for 
Hie  services  of  two  commissary  men  amounting  to  $2,126.26.  All  other  services 
in  tiie  camps  were  rendered  by  State  and  Federal  rangers,  contributed  time  of 
persons  not  employed  by  the  State  or  by  men  to  whom  relief  was  being  given  in 
camp.  The  $2,500  estimate  for  reconditioning  division  of  forestry  trucks  used 
in  the  labor  camps  is  the  estimate  of  the  State  highway  repair  shops  where  the 
work  will  be  perrcHmed,  but  which  had  not  been  completed  up  to  May  6,  1932; 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  State  errergency  fund  does  not  cover  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  camps.  It  does  not  include  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
State  employees  retained  on  a  year-around  basis,  nor  does  it  include  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  United  States  Forest  Service  personnel,  nor  ^e  other  so^ees 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  which  amounted  to  $14,298. 
Fresno  Coimty  contributed  $1,350  toward  the  support  of  men  taken  from  Fresno 
and  sent  to  Pinehurst  camp.  The  California  Forest  Protective  Association  paid 
labor  camp  bills  amounting  to  $2,000  for  servioes  needed  at  the  camps  wbidi 
could  not  be  paid  for  by  the  State  because  of  fiscal  and  legal  restrictions.  1^ 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  expended  $5,092.18  for  the  men  sent  to  the  camps 
from  San  Francisco.  The  expenditures  were  for  the  following  services:  Railroad 
Iftre,  $3^.02;  Nothing,  $642.42;  medical,  doatal  and  hospital  eharges,  $640.74. 

THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  CAMPS 

Two  camps  were  operated  by  the  division  of  highways  for  unemployment 
relief  during  the  period  from  December,  1931,  to  April,  1932,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  600  men.  One  camp  was  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  near 
Topock,  Ariz.,  about  10  miles  west  of  Needles,  designated  as  Camp  J,  and  was 
intended  to  take  care  of  250  to  350  unemployed  men  from  Los  Angeles.  The 
other  camp,  designated  Camp  G,  was  located  near  Rich,  in  Plumas  County,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  relief  camp  A  (1930-31),  and  was  designed  to  care  for  250 
men  from  San  Francisco.  The  cities  furnished  transportation  for  the  men  to  the 
camps. 

E.  Q.  Sullivan,  district  engineer  at  San  Bernardino,  had  general  charge  of 
camp  J,  and  H.  S.  Comly  and  later,  F.  W.  Haselwood,  had  general  charge  of 
Oamp  G.  C.  S.  Pope,  construction  engineer,  through  R.  M.  GilUs,  assistant  engi- 
neer, supervised  botii  oamps. 
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A  detailed  deserip^on  ol  these  damps  foIlowB: 

Camp  G  (Rick)— December  5,  19S1,  to  Apnl  16,  193»,  work  aeeampHshed.-^TIm 
work  consisted  in  general  of  roadway  excavation  on  a  portion  of  the  State  high- 
way between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Feather  River  and  2%  miles  east  of  Rich. 
slatioiUB  151+76  to  284+00,  road  ll-Plu-21-B,  a  length  of  2.5  miles.  This  work 
W18  a  OQntmuation  of  the  work  begun  by  camp  A  during  December,  1930,  to  April. 
TOl,  when  the  camp  was  built.  Hand  work  only  was  done,  using  picks  and 
ahovds,  wheelbarrows,  Koppel  and  Swede  cars  to  handle  excavation.  A  great 
Jeal  <rf  rock  work  was  encountered,  with  necessary  drilling  and  blasting:  two 
Ingersoil-Ilaiid  oompressors  and  six  jaokhamin«ra  were  used. 

FoUowing  is  a  statement  of  wfkk  done: 


TMqnaBtfClM 

Total  cost 

Unttooit 

Excavation,  unclassified  

Clearing  

27.000  cubic  yards  

4ftatioiis.  

$49^161.42 
85.16 

1,506.30 

$1.33 
21.29 

Coostrtiction,  e(HDiieetiiitro«i^   

LMraaoK'  camp  

'TWt!  tapmSM.  

61,310.22 

OiiMe  fsfdt  mama  per  «BiBi^7rr.'.717r.V^^^  i.  jj 

The  camp  structures  consist  of  eight  20  by  40  foot  2-story  bunk  houses,  designed 

for  32  men  each;  mess  hall  seating  260  men;  bath  and  laundry  building,  hospital, 
oflRce,  and  commissary;  three  buildings  for  superintendent  and  foremen;  shop, 
powder  house,  and  toilets.  The  buildings  were  well  constructed,  warm  and  clean, 
with  running  water  and  elieMi  IghtB.  Theee  bniklings,  wHh  neeoBsary  altera- 
tions, will  be  utilized  by  the  prison  labor  camp  now  at  Virgilia.  The  road  built 
|rom^G||gp  G  connects  with  a  similar  construction  road  built  westeriy  from  the 

Per8annelX^^fimk  was  done  under  the  supervisioiiof  A.  N.  Lund,  supwlntendent 
with  A.  E.  Lamb  acting  as  resident  engineer;  C.  W.  Wright,  commissary  elerk: 
and  A.  R.  Grosfield,  timekeeper.  There  were  also  employed  S  foremen,  1 
policeman,  2  cooks,  1  baker,  1  blacksmith,  1  truck  driver,  1  powderman,  1  dish- 
washer, a  total  of  20  paid  men  in  tile  eamp. 

Labor  statistics. —The  first  shipment  of  122  men  from  San  Francisco,  sent  by 
C.  M.  Wollenberg,  were  received  on  December  12,  1931.  and  the  last  (ninth) 
shipment  on  March  17,  1932,  the  total  number  sent  out  being  413.  When  camp 
dosed,  183  men  were  in  camp,  and  the  average  population  for  the  entire  period 

miVJkdici   *jp|^|^|||^,  mm/m.^mMmi 


Average  number  days  in  eamp  per  man   00 

Total  number  days  camp  was  Operated-..,—  ^-111  122 

Total  number  working  days  »  *  88.  5 

Total  nmnber  board-men  days  in  camp   24  846 

Total  msBiber  boaid-meu  days  worked.  IIIII  18|l34 

Inelemmt  winter  weather  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  days  lost,  with  increased 
eoi*  <^  yaidage  moved.  A  IMiour  wofldng  day  was  used,  from  8.80  a.  m.  to 
8.80  p.  m. 

No  record  was  kept  of  states  from  which  the  men  came,  but  it  is  estimated 
Miat  70  per  cent  eame  frum  States  outside  California,  mainly  from  the  Middle 
West.   They  appaiently  eame  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  seemed  to  be  mostly 

drifters. 

In  an  endeavor  to  keep  the  men  satisfied,  outdoor  and  indoor  recreation  was 
provided  in  the  form  of  boxing,  wrestUng,  handball,  tug-of-war,  and  horseshoe 
pitching.  The  numas  County  Library  loaned  about  200  books,  and  many  maga- 
lines  were  received  from  various  sources  for  use  in  the  camp  library,  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  work. 

San  Francisco  furnished  medical  supplies  and  all  hosiJital  and  first-aid  work 
was  handled  by  one  of  the  men. 

Commissary.— The  State  furnished  the  men  board  and  lodging,  tobacco,  shoes, 
socks,  gloves,  underwear,  and  soap.  Tobacco  was  issued  weekly,  five  packages  of 
dgttiettes  or  three  packages  of  pipe  tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  or  snuff.  Shoes, 
mekM,  underwear,  and  i^oves  were  issued  after  the  men  were  in  camp  four  days. 
Overalls  and  shirts  were  furnished  by  San  Francisco  also  after  four  days  in  camp. 
Gloves  were  issued  as  needed,  and  a  complete  issue  of  shoes  after  about  60  days. 
Toilet  articles  such  as  razors,  blades,  shaving  soap,  tooth  brushes,  etc.,  were  not 
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furnished  by  the  State,  but  were  donated  by  other  parties.  This  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  future  relief  work.  All  men  in  camp  on  April  11  were  given 
a  $5  bonus  payment.  Surplus  commissary  supplies  have  been  transferred  to 
prison  labor  camps  on  Route  21,  and  equipment  left  stored  at  the  Rich  Camp. 

Cookhouse. — The  cookhouse  was  operated  by  ttee  State,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  for  food  used  in  our  day  labor  and  convict  camps.  Stove  oil  and  liquid 
gas  were  used  for  cooking.  Eighty-two  thousand  and  ninety-two  meals  were 
served,  at  a  unit  cost  of  20  cents  per  meal. 

ExpendUuree  showing  cod  pet  man  per  day  in  camp 


Item 


Oookhouse:  Labor,  food,  fuel,  equipment  write-off  

Gomminary:  Tobacco,  shoes,  socks,  underwear,  gloves.  

Osmp  maintenance:  Wood,  electricity,  shoe  repair,  laundering  of  bedding,  bath- 
boofle,  wages,  camp  policeman  _  


Camp  construction,  25  per  cent  original  cost  of: 

Camp  A  .  

Minor  work  on  Camp  O  .....  


Supervision:  Salaries  of  superintendent,  timekeeper,  foreman. 

General  expense,  overhead  

Bonut  pimtott  IS  to    mm  ia  eamp  Apr.  11,  tWSL  


Coat  psr  nn-day  to  mafatafn  men  in  camp- 


MJsodhmeOQs  ttenw  eharieaMe  dinetiiy  to  grading  operalfoiis: 

Equipment  rentals........  

Freight  on  eciuipment    

Write-off  on  nonrental  equipment  and  supplies   

Explosives,  gas  and  oil,  blacksmith  coal   ... 


Total  eaal and  total eosf  permaa-day. 


Total  cost 


$16,100.78 
3,483.80 


5, 870. 90 
281,36 


6^152.96 


9, 102.  20 
1,051.22 
915.00 


2,762.66 
1,308.23 
3,1.30. 14 
4«  3*49*  99 
2kU 


5i,iiaaa 


Coat  par 
maiMay 


.117 

m  1431 


.917 


Camp  J  {To pock) — January  5,  19S2y  to  April  12,  1932. — This  camp  was  erected 
for  the  State  by  the  Holmes  Supply  Go.  of  Los  Angeles,  on  lasd  leMed  from  tbe- 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  It  was  originally  designed  for  250  men,  but  was 
increased  in  February  to  350-men  capacity.  The  Holmes  Supply  Co.  fumi.shed 
tent  lodgings  and  other  buildings,  equipment,  commissary  and  all  labor  to  operate 
same,  at  a  rental  charge  of  26  oents  per  meal  served  and  25  cents  per  man-da^r-bed. 

Work  accomplished. — The  woi^  performed  consisted  of  widening  the  existing 
road  VIII-S.Bd-58^P,  between  Needles  and  Topock,  at  stations  662  to  676 
(6,600  cubic  yards)  and  of  excavation  on  the  new  alignment  between  stations  751 
and  778.  Consfd^ble  rock  formation  was  found,  requiring  drilling  and  blasting. 
Grading  was  done  by  hand,  using  equipment  such  as  wheelbarrows,  picks  and 
shovels,  jaekhammMs,  and  Mr  compressors.  Following  is  a  statement  of  work 
done: 


Items 

Quantities 

Total  cost 

Unit  cost 

Excavation,  iinclassiOod   „_   cu.  yds 

Structure  *  xtavation    cu.  yds. 

36"  C.  M.  P.  culverts  Jin.  ft.. 

Total  cost  

29,867 
280 
182 

$47, 026.  00 
723.00 
619l00 

$1.57 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  equipment  was  stored  in  the  State  maintenance 
yard  at  Needles,  and  surplus  commissary  supplies  were  shipped  to  the  convicl 
labor  camp  at  Point  Gorda,  Monterey  County. 

Camp  facilities. — The  men  were  housed  in  S-man  tents,  with  wooden  floors  and 
sides  screened  to  top,  with  electric  light  and  heating  stove.  Each  man  was 
furnished  a  spring  cot,  sleeping  pad,  pillow,  and  three  blankets.  Bathhouses 
with  hot  showers,  facilities  for  washing  clothes,  toilets,  etc.,  were  suppUed,  as 
well  as  other  necessary  structures  for  offices,  commissary,  cookhouse,  mess  haE». 
etc.   Water  was  secured  from  the  Colorado  Mmr, 
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Camp  J  was  erected  complete  by  the  Holmes  Co.  on  December  31,  1931,  and 
the  first  shipment  of  men  arrived  January  5,  1932.  The  camp  capacity  was 
increased  to  SHO  men  on  February  17,  1932.  On  April  12,  men  were  sent  away, 
nmiily  by  trucks  going  west,  and  camp  was  closed  on  Apm  16,  being  dismantled 
and  site  cleaned  up  by  J^^panl  24.  On  April  12,  ld6  mm  wm  e&eb  given  $6 
bonus  payment. 

Camp  personnel. — E.  S.  Gripper  acted  as  superintendent  in  charge  when  camp 
#«topeiied,  bring  miperaeded  by  C.C.  Rossi  in  January.  F.  D.  PtMuroe  was  time- 
keeper, and  in  addition  there  were  seven  construction  foremen,  two  camp  guards, 
a  graduate  nurse,  tool  sharpener,  skilled  laborer,  and  powder  man.  The  Holmes 
Co.  furnished  all  commissary  and  cookhouse  help. 

Labor  BkOuHea, — The  eifcy  of  Los  Angeles  mm  to  this  eamp  656  men,  and  the 
total  man-days  worked  was  18,945,  with  an  average  of  29.4  days  in  camp  per 
man.  The  men  worked  about  six  hours  per  day,  in  return  for  board  and  lodging, 
tobacco,  shoes,  socks,  and  gloves.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  furnished  m^cal 
supplies  and  a  certain  amount  of  clothing. 

Men  came  from  practically  all  the  States,  Pennsylvania  leading  with 
Missouri  4i|  Illinois  4l»  Nev  York  40,  Texas  38,  and  Oalifomia  only  29. 


Holmes  Supply  Co.,  for  meals.. 
Holmes  Suf^y  Co.,  for  shelter. 


Cod  0^  operation 


$16,  212.  25 
13,  310.  00 


20  522  25 

Materials  and  supidies  3!  613!  64 

Tobacco  and  matches    ,  ^  -fPi^ii^^ 

Shoes,  gloves,  and  socks   1,  697.  06 

Equipment  rental   1, 000.  00 

|B|J|^,|j^      ttlnurlt  'mmm^gmg^^  111    007  00 

'KPIHflUiVwV  flifilil  VP<M|||pDV«  ■«  ^  «* «» w  ip*       4m  w 4p»w:'N*^  '  '  w 

'Tranqxirtalion   -   *-        658.  62 


Total. 


Cost  per  man  per  day  baaed  on  10,286  man-days  • 


$48, 368.  49 
i2L61 


A§e9  ef  mm  enierin§  ki^way  camps 


Total. 


Under  70. 
n  to  30... 
SI  to  40... 
41  to  60... 

n  to  SOL 
mtoio. 


Total 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Camp  0— 
Bidi 

Camp  J— 
Topock 

1,000 

loao 

4U 

010 

135 

458 
244 
lfi8 
66 
If 

11.7 
42.S 
22.8 
18.7 
0.2 
1.8 

10 
180 

123 
90 
38 
10 

118 

322 
121 

n 
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Effects  of  camps  on  transients  entering  State. — At  the  time  the  labor  eamp  pro 
gram  was  started  the  committee  was  informed  that  transient  indigents  were 
entering  the  State  at  the  rate  of  1,200  per  day.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  sent  a  committee  to  ask  Governor  Rolph  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard  and  station  it  at  the  State's  borders  to  keep  out  the  indigents.  When 
word  of  the  labor  eamps  was  spi^ead  baek  east  the  number  of  men  entering  the 
Btate  decreased  very  rapidly.  The  mayor  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  called  by  long 
distance  telephone  to  see  if  the  camps  had  actually  been  established  because 
43  men  had  left  a  freight  train  in  Fort  Worth  and  refused  to  come  further 
west,  because  they  had  Mard  of  the  State's  labor  eamps. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  transient  uneinid<^red  entering  Cali- 
fornia from  October  7  to  December  20,  1931 : 


'OMMl 
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Number  of  transient  unemployed  entering  California  from  otter  StaUO 
r  A.  nmnriad  to  tbo  Oalifijcnla  State  Unomploymeut  Commlsaion  by  the  President's  organization  on  oa* 


f*fai"  r 

Through  quarantine 
Stations  and  on 
nJIVDStt 

Thro^^g^rantine 

On  railroad  freigbt 
turn* 

Total 

DaQy 

averj^ 

Total 

Daily 
average 

Total 

Daily 
average 

30,804 

416 

10,949 

148 

19,866 

268 

14,692 

608 

5,169 

215 

9,423 

393 

4,551 
1, 174 

2,609 
2,983 
3,275 

660 
687 

522 
597 

655 

^8 

748 
1,094 
1,110 

258 
204 

150 
219 
222 

2,742 
766 
1,861 
1.889 
2,165 

392 
383 
372 
I» 
438 

11, 108 

873 

t,m 

US 

7,618 

251 

2;  008 
3^088 
1,729 

1, 611 
1,682 

621 
366 
346 
322 
316 

892 

1,041 
639 
557 
545 

178 

104 
128 
111 
100 

1,716 
2,621 
1,090 
1,054 
1,037 

343 
288 
818 

211 
207 

Dsmnhet— 

1,006 
1,263 
1,174 

m 

821 
263 
236 
190 

078 
540 
474 
419 

185 
108 
95 
81 

932 
723 
TOO 
800 

180 
145 

m 
lis 

I  As  reported  by  the  California  Department  of  Affricottiiro  qnuaiitioe  stattras.   

•  As  reported  by  the  Southern  Paeiflc,  WestemPaeifle,  and  tht  tliiloa  Faoifle  Bauraadi. 
0  Western  PacillB  npocti  only  7  or  8  per  diy. 

*  Estimated. 


from  Deo. 


^eeta  on  communities— In  general  the  men  in  camp  were  very  well  pleased 
with  their  treatment,  and  the  communities  near  which  the  camps  were  located 
were  satisfied  with  the  behavior  of  the  men  and  by  the  work  accomphsh^. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  close  the  camps,  because  of  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  eontinue,  eommunities  near  which  lAe  eamps  were  located  all  opposed 
the  closing  of  the  camps  and  requested  the  governor  to  continue  their  operation. 
The  communities  from  which  men  were  recruited  heartily  approved  the  opera- 
tion of  the  camps,  since  it  greatly  relieved  them  from  the  burden  of  canng  for 
the  nonresidents  at  the  expense  oi  rdief  lor  local  residents. 

While  men  were  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  State,  the  majority  were  sent  to  camp  from  the  larger  cities.  Eureka  sent 
160,  Sacramento  360,  San  Francisco  1,518,  Fresno  377,  Los  Angeles  1,369,  and 
San  Dl^  888.  ,    .  u 

Letters  reflecting  the  attitudes  of  various  oommunity  olisst  offiows  are  shown 

in  the  appendix.  •   j  i  *u* 

Recommendations. — Some  men  entering  camps  had  been  promised  more  clottung 
and  other  services  than  could  be  rendered  them  in  camp.  If  future  labor  camps 
are  operated,  printed  statements  outlining  their  eiael  nature  should  be  posted  at 

all  places  where  men  are  recruited  for  the  camps.  -  , 

While  there  were  no  serious  breakdowns  due  to  lack  of  medical  attention,  addi- 
tional facilities  for  giving  medical  aid  should  be  provided  if  sunilar  camps  are  to 
operate  in  the  future.  More  thorough  medical  examinations  should  be  required 
to  insure  that  men  going  to  camp  are  in  good  physical  condition,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  return  a  number  of  those  sent  from  the  cities  into  camps. 

Where  men  arrive  in  camp  with  good  clothes,  these  should  be  checked  with  the 
camp  manager  and  an  issue  of  work  clothing  furnished.  Since  the  turnover  of 
men  in  camp  was  not  as  great  as  was  expected,  it  would  be  advisable  to  furnish 
heavier  weight  working  clothes  and  shoes  than  those  furnished  last  winter.  Before 
camps  open,  clothing  should  be  available  in  central  warehouses  ready  for  ship- 
ment as  requisitioned  from  the  camps  in  order  to  prevent  nmdkm  roffermg  m 
the  part  of  the  men  due  to  delay  in  securing  clothing. 

In  general  the  supervision  of  the  camps  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In  only  one 
of  the  forestry  camps  did  it  appear  that  the  men  in  charge  were  not  qualified  for 
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tlie  job,  a  remarkably  good  record  considering  that  siniilar  camps  had  never  been 
iwmted  before.  Experience  gained  last  winter  on  the  part  of  the  supervising 
liiliserB  should  result  m  better  management  and  lower  costa  in  the  future. 

The  labor  camp  project  started  so  late  in  the  fall  that  camps  were  establiahed 
during  the  winter  storm  period,  which  caused  delay  in  opening  and  hardship  to 
the  men  eslablishing  the  camps.  If  similar  camps  are  operated  in  the  future,  the 
program  should  be  adopted  early  enough  to  permit  their  location  and  establish- 
ment prior  to  the  heavy  winter  storm  period. 

Most  of  the  camps  closed  the  first  week  in  April,  which  is  rather  early,  because 
seasonal  labor  has  not  sufficiently  developed  to  take  care  of  the  men  leaving 
camp.   April  90  wouM  be  a  more  fitting  closing  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  diaiixnan. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.50  o'dock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
stibject  to  the  eall  of  the  chaiman.) 
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MONDAY,  JANUABY  23,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufacti  rers, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcomiiiittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman, 
in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Senator  Costigan  (acting  chairman).  The  committee  will  come  to 
order.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  La  Follette,  and 
the  author  of  the  bill,  Senator  Cutting,  are  both  unavoidably  absent 
this  morning.  By  request,  I  am  presiding  at  this  hearing  in  the  place 
of  the  chairman. 

Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  our  first 
witness. 

STAmflVT  OF  loss  QtU.CE  ABBOTT,   CHIEF,  OHH&RSVH 

BUKBAU,  WASHIlfGTOV,  J>, 

Senator  Costigan.  Miss  Abbott,  how  long  have  you  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Children's  Bureau? 
Miss  Abbott.  Since  1921. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  bill  introduced  liy 
Senator  Cutting,  known  as  S.  5121? 
Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  also  familiar  with  the  conditions  with 
which  that  bill  is  designed  to  deal? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  tried  to  secure 
information  about  the  number  of  transients,  their  age,  sex,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live;  how  much  and  the  kind  of  relief 
being  &rm  them,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  during  last  winter,  and  eaily  in  the  spring,  that  reports 
came  to  us  about  the  large  number  of  transients,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  boys,  and  some  girls,  were  among  these  transients  who 
were  drifting  about  the  country.  The  bureau  therefore  imdertook 
to  make  something  of  a  survey  to  find  out  how  serious  the  problem 
was.  We  assigned  a  staff  member  to  this,  and  also  employed  Doctor 
McMillen,  who  is  here  this  morning  and  will  speak  in  more  detail 
later  about  his  investigation.  The  survey  was  made  in  the  South, 
Southwest  and  West,  because  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
the  numbers  had  been  reported  to  be  the  largest. 

We  found  that  there  was  a  new  army  of  transients  moving  across 
the  country,  going  by  railroad — riding  the  freights — and  hitch- 
hiking, by  automobile.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  the  exact  number, 
but  evidence  as  to  the  size  of  the  problem  was  abundant.    We  found 
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the  railroads  overwhelmed  by  the  problem.  For  instance,  along 
the  right  of  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  last  spring,  small  towns  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  reported  as  many  as  200  a  day 
coming  into  the  towns.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  reported  75  a  day 
ooming^  into  Albuquerque.  The  railroad  men  in  Kansas  City,  when 
interviewed  last  spnng,  estimated  tibat  •very  day  approximately 
1,500  men  and  l>o3rs  went  throush  tliat  cily  ridmg  the  freights. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  Januanr  19.  1933,  from  D.  O'Oonnell 
linflf  ^>emal  agent,  Southern  Pacific  Cd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

In  ratponm  to  your  reqiMMt,  followiiig  aie  figures  showing  trespassers  ejected 
lk>m  oiir  trains  aiid  ppofiictr- 

   89,  568 

i^:::::::::::"" "*  jS^^ no  Hi 

jgi  -*-..iiiiiiiiiiiiiir!!lBB^  614;  013 

1*32     683,467 


hk  1927  more  than  50  psr  eenl  of  these  ttespassers  wsie  mod  of  middle  age 

and  older;  in  hiter  years  these  older  n  en  have  largely  disappeared,  and  it  would 
be  my  estimate  that  75  per  cent  of  the  1932  trespassers  raAced  in  ace  fioai  16 
to  25  yeaiB. 

Hie  figures  of  ejeetment  tell  only  pari  of  the  story,  as  there  were  many  tres- 
passers whom  it  was  impossible  for  our  men  to  interfere  with.  The  figures  I 
have  shown  you,  however,  indicate  very  dearly  the  growth  of  this  problem. 

A  request  for  the  figures  on  ejections  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  A 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  superintendent  of  special  service,  brought  the 
information  that  their  railroad  does  not  compile  statistics  relative  to 
ejections.  However,  their  interest  in  the  problem  was  so  active  that 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  of  1932  the  special  agents  at  Ottawa, 
Kans.,  apprehended  and  interviewed  a  large  number  of  trespassers, 
obtained  their  names,  residence,  age,  and  other  data.  They  believe 
the  information  given  them  was  fairly  correct.  In  June,  out  of  634 
trespassers,  the  average  age  was  25.4  years;  in  July,  among  593 
Itie  average  age  was  25.5  years;  in  August,  out  of  538,  the  average 
age  was  24  ^ears. 

superintendent  of  special  service,  H.  B.  Baker,  mcludes  the 
fouowmg  comments  among  others: 

Wo  can  only  guess  at  the  proportion  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
—  wiileh  aelually  went  through  that  point;  I  doubt  if  they  are  one-fifth 


of  the  number,  as  trenpassers  would  leave  the  train  and  scatter  in  every  dlreetian, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  officers  to  apprehend  or  talk  to  them. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  comparatively  young  women  and 
oeeaskmally  girls  in  their  teens,  always  with  some  male  escort. 

James  D.  Roosa,  chief  of  poHce,  New  York  Central  Railway,  wrote 
under  date  of  January  20,  1933,  that  their  railroad  does  not  have 
available  statistics  on  ejections.    He  comments  that — 

It  is  generally  known,  however,  that  in  recent  years  the  number  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  riding  trains  has  increased  alarmingly.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  ezpoienced  by  boys  on  leaving  school  to  obtain 
employment,  and  who  then  use  the  trains  as  transportation  to  other  phices 
where  they  Ijelieve  work  might  be  found.  One  thing  we  have  noted  and  that  is 
that  persons  apprehended  for  illegally  riding  trains  represent  every  possible  trade 
and  prf^esskm,  wiiereas  in  the  pre-depression  days  90  per  cent  of  the  persons 
arrested  were  classed  am  laborers,  or  wm  the  ordinary  hobo  t3rpe. 

Tho  Ameoricwi  BailwaY  Association's  figures  of  arrests  for  what  it 
desmbes  as  approximately  100  class  1  raih-oads  show  a  slight  increase 
m  amsts  for  feloniea;  in  1029, 9,282;  in  1932, 10,783.   When  we  come 
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to  misdemeanors,  the  story  is  quite  different.  The  number  of  arrests 
in  1929  was  86,838,  in  comparison  with  145,219  in  1932,  the  figure  for 
1932  being  an  estimate  made  by  the  association  on  the  basis  of  10 
months'  figures. 

t  The  number  arrested  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  number  of 
trespassers.  The  railroads  have  more  or  less  given  up  trying  to  keep 
them  off  the  right  of  way.  The  train  crews  are  too  small  to  control 
it,  and  there  is  a  great  aeal  of  sympathy  with  the  men  and  boys  on 
the  part  of  the  rauway  officials,  so  instead  of  arresting  them,  as  they 
would  in  ordinary  times,  iheiy  did  not  do  it  last  yeur. 

Senator  Costigak.  Are  most  of  the  arrests  to  you  have  re- 
ferred baaed  on  teespassing  on  riulroad  property?  IHL 
MisB  Abbott.  Yes;  those  for  ndsdemeanoni  are.  IHll 
Senator  Costioak.  Hease  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  con- 
ditions as  you  know  them,  and  reasons,  if  any,  supporting  Federal 
legislation  whiob  will  deal  with  the  problem  of  trauMiit  and  homelesa 
persons. 

Miss  Abbott;  Thank  you.  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to.  Evidence  as 
to  the  numbers  and  the  dangers  these  young  people  encounter  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  railroads  on  accidents  to  trespassers.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  publishes  each  year  an  accident 
bulletin.  The  1932  bulletin  is  not  yet  published,  but  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Stansfield,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  part  of  this  work 
for  the  commission,  we  have  been  given  the  figures  available  for  1932. 
These  figures  show  that  since  1929  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  accidents  resulting  in  deaths  or  injuries  to  trespassers, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  deaths  or 
injuries  to  npntrespassers. 

I  have  here  a  diagram  showing  the  trespasses  and  nontreiq^assers 
killed  and  injured.  The  accidents  to  nontraspasseis  has  been  going 
down  at  the  same  time  that  number  of  trespassers  who  tiave 
been  killed  or  injured  has  gone  up.  This  line  [inditing]  shows  the 
numbers  that  are  killed,  struck,  or  run  oyer  at  a  public  crossing.  It 
is  going  down.  This  line  showing  the  accidents  at  the  highway  grade 
crossings  is  going  down;  but  accidents  classified  as  ''coming  in  contact 
with  fiaed  structures"  is  going  up.  Coming  in  contact  with  fixed 
structures''  is  the  kind  of  accident  that  frequently  happens  to  people 
who  are  riding  the  freights;  that  is,  they  are  on  the  outside  and  are 
swept  off  when  thev  come  in  contact  with  some  fixed  structure,  and 
are  killed  or  injured. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  the  table  to  which  you  are  referns^  one  that 
should  be  placed  in  our  record? 

Miss  Abbott.  As  to  the  total  numbers? 

Senator  Costigan.  1  am  referring  to  the  table. 

Miss  Abbott.  These  tables  should,  I  think,  be  placed  in  the  record. 
I  will  also  leave  the  charts  with  the  committee. 
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Table  1— Number  of  trespassers  and  nontrespassers  killed  and  injured  in  train 
and  train  service  accidents  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1929-19S2, 

(HgimeB  takm  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  relatins  to 

■oeidflnts  fiported  by  iteam  raOwsys] 
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mada  it  neoeBBory  to  base  the  estimate  on  the  assumption  that  the  numbers  for 
wmuA  apfiraiiiiwto  tha  aTcnge  monthly  rate  from  January  through  October. 
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Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  later  determine  what  charts 
and  tabulations  to  incorporate. 

libs  Abbott.  In  tables  tlie  word  "trospasser"  is  the  term 
mcd  to  dttBgiiate  ''such  pen<»as  as  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
be  i^egardea  as  twiiipawerii  on  raSfwaj  property,  and 
mm^^  il  trespassing,''  mad  also  ''pedestrians  and  travelerB  0n« 
dung  aUjpenoos  in  street  cars,  automobilfis,  and  othnr  oonyejances) 
whO{  in  gomg  on  railway  pioperty,  pass  doeed  gates  or  other  sindlar 
bamers,  or  pedestrians  who  attempt  to  pass  ow  or  under  trains  of 
cars  at  hi|^way  grade  orossingB/'  This  is  the  UMge  of  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Commission,  the  qnotalacms  brng  nmn  their  accident 
bulletin  for  1931  (p.  108). 

"Train  accidents  "  are  inclusive  of  collisions,  derailments,  and  so  forth, 
that  result  in  damage  to  equipment  or  other  railway  property  in  excess 
of  $150.  "Train  service  accidents"  are  those  arising  in  connection 
with  the  operation  or  movement  of  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars  that 
result  in  reportable  casualties  to  persons  but  not  in  damage  to  equips 
ment  or  other  property  in  excess  of  $150. 

The  figures  show  a  steady  increase  in  accidents  involving  deaths  or 
injuries  to  trespassers  and  a  steady  decrease  in  deaths  or  injuries  to 
nontrespassers  during  the  past  four  years. 

Tbim  has  been  a  mariked  increase  in  casualties  involving  the  a^a 
group  14  to  21,  and  the  adult  group  classified  in  t&e  railway  figures  as 
hoboes  and  tramps." 

Inq^Mon  of  the  detail  as  tolsfpmci  accident  in  which  trespassen 
are  most  frequently  killed  or  injured  reveals  that  there  has  Deen  a 
^aip  increase  in  the  class  desoribed  as  ''getting  on  or  o£P  cars  or  loco- 
motives" and  in  the  miscellaneoiis  gronp  which  includes  such  classes 
as  "standing,  walking,  or  running  aloi^sBide  trains,"  "falling  from 
locomotives  or  cars."  "pinched  between  cars  or  locomotives,"  "load 
shifting, ' '  and  so  f ortn.  On  the  other  hand,  casualties  at  grade  crossings 
have  steadily  decreased,  as  have  also  those  listed  as  "struck  or  rim  over, 
not  at  public  crossing."  This  latter  group  includes  many  trespassers 
local  to  the  area  where  injiured,  children  or  adults  who  Uve  in  the  city 
or  town  who  walk  along  the  right  of  way  and  are  struck  by  trains. 

Some  index  of  the  size  of  the  problem  is  also  shown  by  the  reports 
to  the  bureau  from  the  cities  for  the  social  statistics  registration  area. 
These  figures  include  the  resident  as  well  as  the  nonresident  homeless. 
There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  resident  homeless 
as  well  as  nonresident  transients. 

The  need  for  reHel  as  measured  by  the  number  of  meals  and  lo^ginga 
provided  to  the  homeless  and  transient  rose  sharply  in  November,  as 
tt  had  in  October  and  September  of  this  year.  Keporia  from  16S 
institntiona  in  dO  citieB  of  50,000  or  more  population  show  that  the 
number  of  meals  served  increased  from  862,100  in  October  to 
1,027,907  in  November,  1032,  a  rise  of  23.2  per  cent  in  tlie  average 
mmiber  served  per  day.  In  comparison  with  November,  1931,  the 
number  of  meals  served  the  homeless  and  transient  in  these  00  eitieB 
m  November,  1932,  increased  26.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  lodgings  provided  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
nimiber  of  meals.  In  November,  1 932, 393,526  lodgings  were  provided 
in  comparison  with  317,407  in  the  preceding  month,  an  increase  of 
28.1  per  cent  in  the  daily  average.  Between  November,  1931,  and 
November,  1932,  the  number  of  lodgings  increaaed  36.4  per  centt 
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This  is  a  story  for  a  group  of  00  cities.  The  figures  for  the  individ- 
ual cities  show  the  same  general  story.  instance^  in  Bmffalo,  the 
meals  served  in  November,  1931,  were  71,508;  iiii  November,  1932, 
107,962v  Lodgings,  November,  1931,  32,166;  Noranher,  1932, 
48,364. 

In  little  Rock^  meals,  Novemberi.  1931,  1,251;  November,  1982, 
2,721.   Loddngs,  342  in  November,  1931,  and  1,006  in  1932. 

MinneapoUs,  the  figures  run  up  to  the  200,000;  meals,  Novemberi 
1931, 211,203;  Noveniber,  1932, 254|208.  Lodgings^  lia^eaiher,  1931,. 
66,787;  November,  1932,  89,934. 

Omaha,  meals,  November,  1931,  11,635;  November,  1932,  40>279. 
Lodgings,  November,  1931,  6,569;  November,  1932,  21,506. 

San  Francisco,  meals,  November,  1931,  237,290;  November,  1932, 
222,779.  Lodgings,  November,  1931,  46,832;  November,  1932, 
69,016. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  these  figures  umformly  point  to  an  increas- 
ing transient  problem  in  the  United  States? 

I^iss  Abbott.  Yes;  but  I  should  point  out  these  figures  are  for  the 
homeless  transient  and  the  resident  homeless. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  appears  to  be  some  anomaly  in  reference 
to  homdess  persons  who  are  residents.  What  is  the  teat  of  a  resident? 
Is  the  word  ''resident"  used  in  connection  with  relief  to  the  onem* 
ployed? 

Miss  Abbott.  Tee. 

Senator  (Tostioan.  Is  it  legalisUcally  used? 

Mias  Abbott.  Yes.  I  had  fdanned  to  refer  to  that  later  but  it  i% 
perhaps,  more  in  point  here. 

There  are  some  39  States  which  have  prescribed  what  is  usually 
called  the  residence  necessary  to  establish  settlement  in  order  to 
secure  relief,  and  what  consUtutea  a  resident  differs  very  widely  in 
different  States. 

In  New  England  the  period  of  residence  is  very  high — 10  years  for 
Rhode  Island  and  5  years  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Connecticut;  often  the  same  common  period  of  residence  required 
is  one  year,  and  this  is  held  in  States  like  New  York,  Lfinois, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  forth;  and  then  we  find  that  in  1931, 
caused  by  the  economic  condition  and  the  growing  number  of  depend^ 
ents  that  came  from  other  States,  the  State  le^latures  of  a  niunber  of 
States  increased  the  period  of  residence  required  for  being  eli^Ue  to 
relief.  Califomia,  for  instance,  raised  it  from  1  to  3  years  m  1931 
and  North  Carohna  increased  it  to  3  years,  and  Colorado  haa  ioereaaed 
it  from  €0  days  to  6  months. 

^  Senator  Costigan.  It  would  appear  to  a  lay  observer  oioe^yHBiJy 
difficult  to  determine  the  length  of  residence  of  a  homeless  person.^ 

Miss  AjBiBOVr.  It  is. 

Senator  Costigan.  On  what  record  is  such  determination  based? 

Miss  Abbott.  Usually  the  statement  of  the  applicant.  That  may 
recjuire  investigation  to  substantiate  not  so  much  that  he  is  a  non- 
resident as  whether,  in  fact,  he  had  a  legal  settlement  in  the  place 
which  he  says  is  his  home.  Some  transients  doubtless  claim  to  be 
residents.  For  example,  although  forestry  camps  are  maintained  for 
transients  in  CaUfornia,  those  in  charge  of  the  camps  think  that  some 
of  the  boys  say  they  are  from  Califomia  because  they  think  that  may 
help  them. 

1666S7— 3; 
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tor  CosTiGAN.  Is  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  person  whoi 
to  be  resident,  or  does  the  presumption  run  the  other  way? 
Miw  Abbott.  Hie  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of  residents^ 
pendiiie  an  iiiYestis^tioii.   Under  any  approved  system  they  would 
alwayslbe  temporarily  carod  for. 

T&ne  ane  a  |roat  many  homdesa  to-day  who  are  not  traaaients;, 
tliat  k,  unmamed  men  and  women  in  tbe  cttiea,  for  instance  in  New 
Y^wk  Mid  CMcagOii^  out  of  jobs  and  can  not  pay  thm  board 
and  become  nomeleei.  Among  tbeee  is  a  considerable  group  tliat  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  have  estabUshed  le^al  residence. 

Senator  Costigan.  Yon  may  treat  this  problem  in  your  own  way^ 
Miss  Abbott.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  oommitle^ 
to  change  the  course  of  your  statement. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  interrupted. 
Senator  Costigan.  Nor  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  limit  the  tables  or  charts  you  think  proper  to  incorporate 
in  the  record  in  connection  A\dth  your  testimony. 

Miss  Abbott.  Our  laws  about  settlement,  of  course,  go  back  to  our 
<^d  theory  of  the  responsibility  for  relief  being  local,  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  two  years.  It  comes  to  us  from  the 
old  Mizabethan  poor  law,  which  has  been  greativ  modified  in  England 
and  modified  liere  also.  The  history  of  social  treatment  in  this^ 
country  and  in  En^and  is  a  long  and  not  a  very  glorious  one.  In. 
the  past  tlmm  was  a  great  deal  of  concern  as  between  juris^ctions  as. 
to  whether  one  county  or  one  State  was  paying  what  another  oounty 
or  State  should  pay.  One  State  would  eUm  that  an  insane  person 
was  a  resident  of  another  State,  and  the  second  State,  disputing  resi- 
dence, would  refuse  to  take  responsibility,  and  scnnetanes  m  the  night 
tbe  first  State  would  put  an  insane  or  hdpless  person  over  the  State 
line,  and  this  State  would  reciprocate  by  returning  them.  Finally,, 
after  years  of  that  kind  of  controversy,  a  "wiser  and  more  humane- 
method  was  evolved.  If  a  man  was  dependent  in  a  town  in  Colorado, 
but  did  not  have  residence  in  Colorado,  and  he  claimed  residence  in 
New  York,  he  was  not  sent  back  to  New  York  until  the  Colorado- 
officials  corresponded  with  the  New  York  authorities  and  they  inves- 
tigated whether  or  not  he  was  in  fact  a  resident  of  New  York.  Then 
if  it  was  a  pubUe  agency,  Colorado  paid  transportation  to  New  York 
and  New  York  assumed  responsibility  for  his  care.  The  private 
mgmtf^wmt  one  step  farther.  Timy  returned  a  nonresident  if  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  man  to  be  returned,  and  if  not,  allowed  him  to 
stay.  That  is,  a  man  or  woman,  *wy  jr&mily,  whatever  the  depend- 
ent group  might  be,  was  cared,  for  in-  wMch  there  was" 
reason  to  believe  rehabilitation  would  be  most  easily  accomplished;4^> 
That  is,  agencies  in  one  State  have  come  to  haye  confidence  in  the- 
reports  of  another  State;  both  are  considering  what  is  in  the  inteiest 
of  the  dependent  and  hence  of  society  rather  than  trying  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  anotlpf State. 

This  was,  in  substance,  the  transportation  agreement  deyelopediii 
by  public  and  private  case-work  ao:encies.  The  public  agencies  were, 
of  course,  governed  in  their  expenditures  by  the  law.  For  example, 
a  woman  appeared  in  Chicago  with  a  family  of  children  and  promptly 
sought  assistance;  she  explained  her  husband  was  killed  in  a  mine 
accident  in  Williamson  County ;  her  compensation  money  was 
exhausted;  there  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  earn  a  living  in  the  mining 
town.   The  Cook  County  official  corresponded  with  Williamson. 
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County  and  found  her  story  was  true  and  offered  to  pay  her  fare  back. 
She  refused  to  go,  because,  she  said,  no  help  was  available  in  William- 
son County,  the  county  fimds  were  very  meager;  the  children  had  no 
future  there.  There  was  a  cousin  in  Chicago  with  whom  she  could 
live,  and  so  forth.  If  this  seemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  family 
the  private  charities  would  then  agree  to  supplement  the  earnings  of 
this  woman  so  she  could  stay  in  Chicago.  A  boy  found  in  Omaha 
would  not  be  returned  to  Denver  if  on  investigation  it  was  found  that 
his  parents  were  unable  to  care  for  him  or  unfit  guardians  for  him,  and 
it  was  clear  that  his  best  interests  were  served  by  staying  in  Onudia 
even  if  his  legal  residence  was  in  Dmvtat,  Now,  of  course,  that  tlieory 
of  ciMTiesponaeiioe  to  determine  what  was  in  the  interest  of  the  client 
has  gone  oy  the  board  in  these  days;  the  pressure  on  relief  a^^eneies  has 
meant  that  agencies  have  not  had  ^e  funds  for  constmeU^e  care. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this  time,  because  the  type  of 
transients  has  changed  very  much  and  the  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive service,  with  relatively  small  expenditures,  is  so  great.  In  the 
years  before  the  depression  the  casual  laborers,  who  worked  across 
the  country,  and  who  were  very  much  the  victims  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  did,  often  became  unfitted  for  regular  employment.  They 
went  out  during  the  summer  to  work  on  the  railroads,  to  work  on 
new  construction  of  all  kinds,  in  the  wheat  fields,  lumber  camps,  and 
various  other  places,  and  then  came  back  to  the  cities  in  the  winter, 
usually  to  some  center  where  there  was  a  casual  labor  market.  Chi- 
cago was  the  largest  center  for  such  labor.  They  lived  a  demoralizing 
Ufe  in  the  citv,  just  as  in  the  summer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reclaim 
to  normal  Hfe  many  of  these  casual  laborers  who  are  usually  called 
hoboes.  But  in  these  new  groups  of  transimitB  you  find  a  totally 
d^eruit  type  of  person.  They  are  recent  comers  and  not  yet  demor- 
alized by  vagrancy.  Hiere  is  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  and 
some  women  and  girls  who  require  special  i^aoning. 

As  to  the  ages  of  the  transients,  the  general  estimates  made  by  the 
poUce  and  rauroad  officials,  and  those  m  charge  of  shelters  for  tran- 
sients, were  usually  that  from  20  to  26  p«*  cent  were  minors.  I  have 
already  given  you  the  estimate  of  the  special  agent  of  the  Southmi 
Pacific  that  approximately  75  per  cent  are  between  16  and  25  years 
of  age.  As  for  the  hitch  hikers,  plant  quarantine  stations  on  the 
principal  liighways  leading  into  Califorma  made  sample  counts  of 
the  hitch  hikers  entering  California  last  spring,  and  these  thiee  sta- 
tions reported  about  150  a  week  under  21  entering  California  by  each 
of  the  three  highways. 

The  Community  Boys'  Lodge  in  Los  Angeles  reported  the  place  of 
residence  of  623  boys  who  applied  for  shelter  there  in  the  five  months 
ended  March  31.  Forty-five  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  contributed  to  this  group.  Of  the  1,529  boys  served  by  the 
Volunteers  of  America  in  Phoenix  more  than  50  had  come  frott  each 
of  the  fdlowing  States:  Calif omia,  Colorado,  lUinds,  Mich^an,. 
Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  P^insylvania,  and  Tsxas^ 
and  25  to  50  bovs  had  come  from  each  of  12  additional  States.  S» 
that  this  army  of  transient  men  and  boys  is  truly  national  in  chitfacter^ 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  the  ages  of  such  boys? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  have  for  a  veiy  few  places  but  have  not  brought 
the  material  with  me  this  mommg.  Moreover,  Doctor  McMiilen 
who  will  testify  later,  will  give  this  material  in  greater  detail,  as  wiiik 
others  who  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  the  committee. 


The  difference  in  the  type  of  the  present-day  transients  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  many  checks  which  have  been  taken.  For  example, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  a  check  was  made,  out  of  5,438  young  people 
cared  for  by  the  Salvation  Army,  194  had  attended  college  and  1,641 
had  attended  high  school. 

The  kind  of  provision  which,  in  general,  has  been  made  to  take  care 
of  these  people,  who  are  obviously  transients  because  they  arrive  OA 
th^  fre^ts,  get  off  in  the  ''jungle"  outside  of  tovn  and  walk  in,  and 
in  the  small  towns  are  clearly  reeoenized  as  nonreflidents,  vmries 
gxeally  .  I  think  all  those  lamfioar  with  the  j»oUem  would  say  that 
nowhere  is  the  provision  made  aicKiiiate^  Usually  the  relief  unit  is 
the  eoMty  and  not  the  town,  and  the  county  is  bound  by  the  legal 
restrictionB  us  to  settlement,  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  cities 
have  idways  found  they  had  to  do  something  with  the  transients.  It 
has  become  a  police  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  something  had 
to  be  done  and  consequently  the  cities  and  small  towns  have  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  transients  because  they  must. 

In  the  old  days  the  small  towns  lodged  them  in  the  jail  and  gave 
them  24  hours  in  which  to  get  out  of  town.  In  the  larger  towns 
shelters  were  maintained  by  charitable  agencies  and  many  had 
municipal  lodging  houses,  where  they  could  stay  1,  2,  or  3  nights. 

The  number  of  shelters  has  increased  and  the  type  of  care  is  in 
many  ways  better  than  the  type  of  care  that  used  to  be  available  for 
the  old  hobo,  but  it  is  still  generally  of  a  sort  that  confirms  them  in 
the  habits  of  wandering  irresponsibility  instead  of  trying  to  correct 
them.  The  boys  get  used  to  this  nomadic  Hfe;  they  get  used  to  the 
danger  and  the  haidshipe;  to  the  kck  <rf  opportmiity  for  cleanliness; 
theyovercometheirabhoiienee  of  begging;  their  interest  is  in  ''getting 
by"  and  they  come  to  make  a  same  of  heating  the  authorities.  All 
of  this  confirms  them  in  antisocdid  habits.  So,  tms  giving  them  a  night 
or  two  lodging  and  a  meal  or  two  and  sending  them  along  is  very  bad 
for  them.  It  is  costing  large  sums  to  provide  this  kind  of  merry-go- 
round  care  but  the  social  costs  of  the  future  will  be  much  greater. 

What  should  we  do?  I  should  say  we  ought  first  to  consider  the 
causes  which  make  them  transients.  Of  course,  there 
certain  ntimber  of  boys  and  p:irls  who  are  eager  to  get  away  from  honie. 
That  is  due,  sometinies,  to  parental  difficulties — friction  in  the  family 
— and  a  desire  for  independence,  to  start  out  for  themselves.  This 
happened  in  normal  times.  Sometimes  they  discovered  they  preferred 
the  home  town  and  returned,  but  they  got  jobs  and  found  that  they 
greatly  preferred  an  independent  life  away  from  home  and  stayed  in 
the  place  of  their  own  choice. 

To-day  economic  conditions  and  inadequate  relief  have  greatly 
increased  the  number  who  desire  to  get  away.  It  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  older  boy  leaves  home.  He  can  not  set  work.  The 
evidence  w  that  the  work  they  ddfel  is  very  poorly  paid— the  pressure 
on  industiial  standards  to^y  is  such  that  you  find  them  working  for 
$2  a  week  or  at  veiy  low  rates  on  piecework,  which  means  practically 
nothing  for  them. 

Senator  Costioan.  Inadeouacy  of  present  relief  is  undoubtedly  an 
impelling  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  transient  problem? 

Miss  ^BM||||iffhere  is  no  question  about  tnat.  In  other  words, 
where  the  afiioiint  paid  the  family  is  not  enough  to  feed  the  younger 
idiildreii  decently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  father  or  older  son  gets 
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out  and  leaves  to  the  mother  and  young  children  such  idM  as  is 
available.  . 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  testimony  relates  to  a  problem  wMca 
extends  far  beyond  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  adventiue  in  j^outh  or 
manhood? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  jes:  but  it  is  influenced  by  that  same  spint  m 
independfflice.  That  is,  these  boys  feel  they  ought  not  to  be  a  burden 
on  the  funiiy;  that  they  are  huslrf  and  should  be  working.  They 
think  they  can  surely  find  work  some  place;  they  are  restless  and 
fli^t  is  an  escape.  The  danger  is  not  oidy  what  is  happening  to  them 
now,  but  they  can  easily  become  confirmed  in  this  habit  of  vagrancy 
and  become  what  is  called  the  American  hobo. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  hopes  you  wiU  comment,  when 
you  choose,  on  the  extent  to  which  you  consider  this  a  local  problem 
as  distinguished  from  a  national  one. 

Miss  Abbott.  If  I  may  say  first  what  I  think  might  be  done.  The 
objective  should  be  to  break  up  the  habit  of  wandering;  that  is,  if  we 
would  get  them  all  to  stop  now  where  they  are,  we  could  take  care  of 
them  more  intelligently  and  probably  with  less  cost. 

Our  objectives  should  be  to  have  the  kind  oi  care  that  will  ke^ 
them  in  the  place  where  they  are  now.  So  far  as  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  c<Micemed  we  oi^t  to  look  to  a  responsible  State  agem^ 
to  organise  to  meet  the  state-wide  aspects  of  the  fwoblmn. 

Inside  the  community,  in  a  large  town  or  city  a  central  regia- 
tration  bureau  would  keep  them  from  wandering  from  (me  place  to 
another  in  the  same  town.  There  should  be  an  mterview  with  eadi 
transient  which  would  be  the  basis  for  temporary  shelter,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  clean  and  secure  wholesome  food;  the  necessary  medical 
care,  etc.   Then  some  plan  should  be  made  for  a  longer  period  of  care. 

The  experience  of  the  work  camps  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  training  in  a  wholesome  environment  has  been  excellent. 
Details  will  be  given  concerning  them  by  some  of  the  others  who  will 
testify. 

Not  all  the  transients  can  be  cared  for  in  camps.  For  the  girls 
especially  other  treatment  is  needed.  There  ought  to  be  opportunity 
for  vocational  classes  and  for  relief  work  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
It  is  of  course  not  easy  to  say  what  should  be  done  or  what  vocational 
training  will  be  useful  to  them  when  jobs  become  available.  However, 
the  important  thing  is  not  what  they  are  taught,  but  that  thejr  are 
interested,  that  they  think  they  are  getting  something  that  will  be 
useful  to  ik^sm  whm  the  depression  is  over.  The  traimi^  is  always 
valuable  and  in  the  meantime  the  morale  will  be  maintained  and  that 
benefit  will  be  fundamental. 

Now,  then,  what  should  the  Federal  Government  do,  is  the  questiini 
you  asked  rather  than  the  local  community.  It  semns  to  me  it  is 
a  nationiU  iwroblem,  interstate  in  character.  Moreover,  regular  relief 
agencies  are  not  allowed,  in  most  of  the  States,  under  the  law,  to  care 
for  the  transients.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  ask  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  direct  grants  at  least  for  the  care  of 
transients. 

In  many  of  the  communities — in  all  of  them  for  that  matter — 
the  controversy  as  to  what  should  be  expended  for  the  care  of  tran- 
sients and  residents  will  resolve  itself  usually  into  caring  for  the 
residents  and  not  for  the  transients  except  to  the  point  of  police  pro- 


tection,  so  that  they  are  not  wandering  around  soUciting  at  back 
doors  and  becoming  petty  thieves.  If  they  can  push  them  along  that 
is  about  all  the  city  hopes  to  do,  and  it  does  not  look  at  what  the 
costs  are  of  such  a  poUcy. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  many  cities  and  States  the  disposition  is  to 
pis  the  transient  along? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  k  ^mpst  universal. 

Smator  CoBTiGillll^^         to  put  transients  in  jail  for  the  nieht? 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  eoialkr  communities,  especiallj,  they  sleep 
them  in  tibe  jail  and  thejudgea  tell  them  to  move  on  after  giving  them 
ft  meal  of  bcABs  and  coffee. 

Senator  Costioan.  The  pmhkm  is  one  which  runs  hejond  local 
control  and  State  lines? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  And,  in  that  sense,  is  interstate  and  national? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  distinctly.  Now,  of  course,  if  we  say  that  it  is 
a  national  responsibility  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  National 
Oovernment  itself  should  undertake  direct  care  or  whether  it  should 
•do  what  it  does  in  cooperation  with  the  State  or  local  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  better  done  if  it  is  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

There  are  sev  eral  reasons  for  this.  Of  course  the  first  objective  is 
that  we  should  not  encourage  them  to  wander;  we  should  not  pull 
them  out  of  their  homes.  Federal  camps,  agricultural  camps,  forestry 
or  any  other  kind  of  work  camps,  if  maintained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emm^t  would,  of  course,  get  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  attract 
many  who  would  otherwise  stay  at  home.  Whereas,  if  the  money 
is  giren  to  local  communities  through  a  responsible  State  agency, 
we  would  get  more  done  with  less  pumicity  Uuit  nught  diw  the  boys 
away  from  their  homes. 

So.  it  seems  to  me,  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  is  to 
supply  the  money  and  assist  the  Slftles  by  making  ayailaUe  to  the 
State  agencies  information  as  to  what  is  b^ng  done  successfuUy 
in  other  States.  It  can  cooperate  in  that  way  or  oceasionaUy  lend 
personnel  in  devdoping  I>1mi8,  and  so  forth. 

In  general,  then,  the  initiation  and  development  of  plans  should 
be  in  the  States  rather  than  in  the  Federal  Government. 

What  can  be  done  in  one  locality  is  very  different  from  what  can 
be  done  in  another  and  we  shall  have  a  larger  group  thinking  on  the 
problem  of  what  might  be  done  and  better  utilization  of  all  resources 
if  the  planning  is  not  left  to  two  or  three  persons  in  the  National 
Government. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Cutting  bill  meets  the  tests  which  I  have  just 
piwm.^  It  makes  available  direct  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  transients;  it  provides  for  the  initiation  and  carrying 
Oi|l  of  plans  by  the  States,  but  safeguards  l^e  situation  by  requiring 
aiyproTal  by  a  Federal  board  id  BM»  plans  before  the  mxmey  is  ^uited 
so  that  the  United  States  can  be  protected  against  an  unwise  and 
irresponalUe  use  of  funds  by  the  States  and  also  against  the  initiation 
of  plans  which  may  increase  the  problem  of  transients  instead  of 
decreasing  it. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  any  reason  for  separating  the  work  of  a 
so-called  Federal  transient  service  board  from  the  w^k  of  a  Federal 
hoard  to  deal  with  un^ployment  rdiel  generally  ? 
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Miss  Abbott,  If  there  were  a  Federal  board  which  dealt  with 
unemployment  reUef  alone  and  the  members  had  had  experience  with 
these  problems  and  were  not  giving  most  of  their  time  to  other 
problems,  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  separate  the  national 
administration  of  reUef  for  transients  from  national  relief  for  the 
resident  dependents.  You  would,  even  so,  need  some  special  advisory 
committee  for  the  transients. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  answer  suggests  that  the  problem  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  expert  minds  and  persons  familiar 
with  unemployment  conditions.  Have  you  further  oomnaoit  to 
make?  For  example,  is  it  ^ur  judgment  that  the  Beoonstruction 
FInaaise  Corporation,  willi  its  otoer  duties,  should  under  ordinary 
^conditions  be  expected  to  gire  attention  to  unemployment? 

l^iiss  Abbott.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  expected  to.  If  they 
jare  to  give  att^tion  to  the  problems  involved  in  loans  with  a  view  to 
revival  of  business,  to  devdoping  self-liquidating  projects  to  stimulate 
employment,  they  have  a  vast  field.  This  unemployment  relief 
fooblem  is  of  hitherto  unknown  proportions,  and  requires  the  full 
lime  of  some  of  our  ablest  people  if  they  are  to  supply  leadership, 
promote  satisfactory  administration  of  funds,  prevent  wasteful  ex- 
penditure and  insure  the  least  social  loss  in  the  care  of  individuals. 
This  would  more  than  fully  occupy  a  separate  board  or  committee. 

Senator  Costigan.  Primarily,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  appear  to  be  those  frequently  met  by 
bankers? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  this  service  should  be 
under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  expert  in  social  woA? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  immediately  under  the  guidance  of  experts. 
Of  course,  it  wcrald  be  possilde^  to  have  a  man  who  is  a  banker  imo  has 
giv^  a  great  deal  of  wought  to  this  problem,  but  I  think  if  he  is  to 
«erve  on  a  national  rdLbf  board  he  ought  not  to  gtva  BMMi  of  Us  time 
»nd  thought  to  banking  problems. 

Senator  Costioan.  T1»  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  jm  sup- 
plement your  testimony  with  any  tables  or  charts. 

We  are  veiy  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Abbott. 

STATEMENT    OF   R.    S.    MITCHELL,    CHIEF   SPECIAL  AGENT, 
MISSOURI  PACIFIC  BAIL&OAD,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Costigan.  Please  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  R.  S.  Mitchell,  chief  special  agent,  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad;  resident,  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  you  are  particularly  famiUi 
with  certain  phases  of  the  transient  problem? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  have 
observed  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  condusioiia  to  wbkh,  you  haTe 

been  led? 

Mr.  MiTCHSLL.  On  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  we  have  been 
tmng  to  paj  some  attention  to  what  we  at  one  tune  called  migratory 
lM[K>r;  that  is,  the  transient  movement,  and  I  have  some  figurea  hsm 
that  my  department  has  gathered  from  1928  through  1932. 

We  took  official  notice,  in  1928,  of  13,744  tn wawto,  trespasaeiB 
that  we  found  on  our  traisp  and  pi:Qperty  • 
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m  la  1929  that  figure  was  13,875. 

H  III  1930  we  took  a  record  of  23,892. 

11  In  1931  that  volume  jumped  to  186,028. 

m  In  1932  it  receded  a  little  bit  to  149,773,  or  a  total,  for  the  five  yearsk 
of  387,313  persons  that  we  found  trespassing  upon  our  trains  and 

property. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  serious  result  of  this 
trespass. 

In  1928  we  unfortunately  killed  102  trespassers  and  injured  172. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  referring  now  to  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Railroad  accidents  to  trespassers  on  our  trains  and 
|iropertj.  Tliat  was  a  total,  for  1928,  of  274  persons  killed  and 
injured. 

in  1929  thero  were  103  killed  and  ISe  injured,  or  a  total  of  259. 

In  If  30  there  were  114  Miled  and  221  injured,  mi^dng  a  total  of  335 
fcffiiBd  and  injured. 

Senator  C6«nojLN.  Is  there  a  t^i»cal  aoddent  among  tnuHimts? 

Mr.  MiTCHBiJj.  Too  c^ten  it  is  an  attempt  to  ealeh  a  trains— <m 
a  moving  train — and  the  person  not  being  ail  esqiert  at  that  sort  of 
thing,  wul  miss  his  step  and  lose  his  le^. 

A  part  of  these  persons,  who  were  mjured  and  killed,  were  killed 
and  injured  in  wrecks.  They  would  be  on  a  tank  car  or  other  freight 
cars  when  a  derailment  or  a  collision  occurred,  and  a  part  of  them 
were  killed  that  way.  But  the  large  part  of  them  are  killed  in  getting 
on  and  off  trains. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  is  not  so  much  riding  of  rods,  as  formerly? 

Mr.  ^Mitchell.  No,  sir;  the  steel  underframe  car  has  decreased 
the  rod  riding  possibility,  probably  50  per  cent. 

In  1930  we  killed  114  and  injured  221,  a  total  of  335. 

The  laigeat  year  was  1931.  Thero  were  125  killed  and  247  injured^ 
m  a  total  of  372. 

Urn  1932  there  were  91  killed  and  214  injured,  or  a  total  of  305. 

Senator  CosnaAK.  What  has  hem  tlw  attitude  of  your  company 
toward  transienta  and  has  that  attitude  ehttiged  iromftime  to  time? 
I  have  in  mind,  more  partixnilarly,  traspasseia  on  raibx>ad  property. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  A  few  years  ago^to  be  eocaot,  prior  to  the  deprea- 
sion  or  prior  to  1929 — it  was  the  policy  of  our  railroad,  and  it  was  the 
poUcy  of  most  railroads  in  the  West,  to  rid  certain  classes  of  trains  of 
trespassers  and  in  some  instances  to  arrest  them  for  trespass.  The 
volume  became  so  large  in  1929  and  since  then,  that  the  railroads  did 
not  feel  that  these  men  should  be  arrested,  and  they  were  not  arrested 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  turned  over  to  officers  and  fined.  They 
were  arrested  in  the  sense,  Senator,  that  they  were  asked  to  get  off  our 
trains  and  were  conducted  from  the  property,  but  never  was  there  any 
curtailment  of  hberty. 

Senator  Costigan.  Was  that  the  second  stage  or  is  it  the  present 
practice? 

Mr.  MfFOBMiL.  That  continues  to      {M-esent  time. 

Senator  Ck>sTiOAN.  In  many  parts  of  Uie  country  men  do  not  seem 
to  be  ordered  from  tniBis.  Is  ik&t  practice  general? 

Mr.  MiTOKBiiL.  Some  ralkoads  absolutely  look  the  otllsr  iray  and 
do  not  order  them  from  the  trains.  We  feel  we  should  say  to  those 
people  when  we  find  them  m  trains  that  they  are  not  welcome  vieilore. 
vie  have  tran&qportation  to  sell  and  tell  t^em  so,  and  have  pass^ua^ 
mm  to  fide  them  in  and  we  tell  tkam  to  get  off  of  the  traim.  ^at 
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ii  because,  should  they  be  injured,  there  is  more  of  a  responsibility 
when  we  invite  them — tacitly  invite  them  on  by  not  saying  anything 
to  them.  Therefore  we  try  to  keep  them  off,  for  the  reason  that  the 
places  they  now  ride  the  trains  are  such  that  they  are  more  liable  to 
injury,  plus  the  fact  that  we  need  the  money. 

Senator  Costigan.  Some  railroad  brakemen  and  other  railroad 
workers  complain  that  there  is  more  or  less  danger  to  themselves  in 
ordering  men  from  cars. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  had  one  instance  in  five  years  of  these 
men  throwing  a  brakeman  from  the  train.  We  found  the  men  that 
did  this  and  they  were  cruninals.  They  are  not  of  this  yoimger  class 
of  transients  that  has  been  referred  to  here. 

Senator  CosTiaAN.  In  other  words,  men  ordinarily  told  to  leave 
your  cars  have  been  responsive  to  the  suggestion  and  have  not 
resisted? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  In  very  few  instances  have  we 
refflstance. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  have  they  done?  Have  Hkiff  imme- 
diately left  and  later  attempted  to  board  the  trains? 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  That  was  usually  the  case  when  they  were  ordered 
off  by  train  crews  and  other  people.  They  would  walk  around  the 
train  and  try  to  get  on  at  another  place,  and  they  usually  did  so. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  is  apparent  that  merely  ordering  men  from 
trains  does  not  rid  the  community  or  Nation  of  transients.  What  else 
have  the  railroads  done  with  respect  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Illustrating  the  truth  of  your  statement.  Senator, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  large  increase  in  travel  by  trespassers,  the 
railroad  officers  would  threaten  these  men  with  arrest  and  in  most 
instances,  they  would  laugh  at  the  officers  and  say,  "Thatis  what  w# 
want.   That  will  give  us  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat." 

That  is  one  of  me  reasons  yfhy  the  arrests  were  not  earned  out. 

We  have  foimd,  in  my  territory,  sir,  tihiat  not  only  indivMuala  but 
whole  families  are  travefing  in  empty  cars.  One  of  ih%  ways  we  have 
tried  to  curtail  is  by  insisting  that  our  employees  keep  empty  cars 
closed  and  securely  fastened  by  wire.  That  htm  cut  down  our  travd 
of  this  character  to  some  ext^t. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  respect  to  tiie 
legislative  treatment  which  should  be  accorded  this  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  believe  I  have,  Senator,  other  than  to 
hope  that  something  can  be  found.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
that  any  thought.    I  did  not  imderstand  that  I  was  to  testify  to  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  your  testimony  that 
you  consider  it  a  national  problem? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  very  serious  problem. 

There  is  this  that  I  did  not  touch  on :  I  feel  there  is  an  altogether 
different  character  of  persons  traveling  in  the  warm  weather  than  we 
find  in  the  cold  weather.  In  the  summer  time  we  find  younger  people 
and,  as  has  been  said  here,  the  majority  of  these  people  so  travehng 
can  not  be  called  "bums."  They  are  not  that  sort  of  people,  lliey 
are  people  who  would  actually  work  if  they  could  find  work. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  are  satisfied  that  they  prefer  work  to 
charity? 

Mr.  MiTCHBLli.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  Ing  feature  that  has  not 
been  touched  on.  These  tender  persons  who  get  into  the  juntos 
with  the  old  ''bums"  and,  too  often,  hardened  ariminab,  get  a  bad 
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influeim  in  that  way  that  eventually  will  he  serious  to  this  country. 
It  isgoiiig  to  cause  criminals  and  that  element  

Senator  Costioan.  In  other  words,  vou  do  not  restrict  your  testi- 
imiiij  to  acddente  and  deaths;  you  feel  that  serious  effects  on  character 
are  inyolTed? 

Mr.  MrrcHBMi.  Abeolutdy,  sir. 

Senalnr  GosTiGAif.  Have  yon  obeerved  any  ill  effects  on  the  heiMl 
of  people  traveling  under  these  conditions? 

Mr.  MrrcHSLL.  The  heailh  cimditions  in  the  winter,  I  imaffine,  is 
a  veiy  sedous  thing.  It  is  a  very  serious  thii^  for  a  tender  ^dividual 
not  properly  clothed,  to  ride  outside  in  winter  weather.  I  ito  not  see 
how  they  can  escape  pneiunonia. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  is  considerable  exposure? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  to  the 
conmuttee? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Sf  ▲TBMBVT  OF  PBOF.  A.  W.  McMILLEN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Senator  Costigan.  Ftolessor  McMiilen,  will  you  give  the  reporter 
your  name  and  address? 

Professor  McMiLLBN.  My  name  is  A,  W,  McMiUen  and  my  addiesa 
IS  Faculty  Exchange,  University  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  are  a  member  of  the  faculty? 

Professor  McMillen.  Yes,  an  associate  professor. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  long  have  you  been  cimnected  with 
Uhicaso  University? 

Pro!  essor  McMillen.  I  am  in  iiiv  sixth  year. 
^  Senator  Costigan.  Professor  McMillen,  the  committee  will  appre- 
ciate a  statement  from  you  on  the  transient  problem  and  any  com- 
ments you  may  care  to  make  on  S.  5121,  the  bill 'introduced  by 
Senator  Cutting  dealing  with  that  problem. 

Fktlfespor  McMillsn.  It  occurred  to  me,  Senator  Costigan,  that 
fou  m%ht  want  to  know,  irst  of  all,  how  I  happened  to  have  anv 
mliynnatMm  about  this  subject. 

Last  spring  I  was  asked  1^  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
to  take  a  leave  of  abewce  itom  my  regukr  job  at  Chicago  and  inves- 
teate  for  tkm  the  nmMnr  that  there  were  km  numbers  of  transient 
hoys  mumng  the  country;  so  I  started  out  late  in  March  and  re-^ 
tamed  to  Washington  about  the  middle  of  May  where  the  facts  that 
Jti???  gathered  were  correlated  with  data  that  other  agents  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  had  gathered  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  that  period  I  visited  communities  in  New  MezicOy  west  1?exas, 
CaUfomia,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 

Then,  since  August  of  this  year,  I  have  again  been  absent  from  the 
university  acting  as  a  field  representative-  for  the  emergency  relief 
division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  It  chances  that 
the  territory  assi^ed  to  me  in  this  work  is  the  same  territory  in  which 
I  made  my  investigation  last  spring.  Although  I  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  make  any  detailed  study  of  the  situation  this  fall  and  winter, 
It  IS  abnost  forced  upon  the  attention  of  anyone  who  is  in  that  part  of 
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the  miintry;  so  I  have  dug  up  a  few  additional  facts  this  past  fall  and 
winter,  just  on  the  side,  so  to  speak. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  having  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  «.bout  the 
method  I  used  in  making  this  investigation  for  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss 
the  problem  and  your  information  in  any  way  you  deem  helpful. 

Professor  McMii.lkn.  My  first  step  in  a  community  in  making  the 
investigation  last  spring,  was  to  go  to  the  chief  of  police  and  ask  him 
about  the  problem  and  ask  his  permissicm  to  tabulate  the  number  of 
arrests  of  nonresident  mde  minors  and  if  l^e  police  department  had 
a  vagrancy  squad,  I  asked  pennisslon  to  speak  to  that  squad. 

I  next  went  to  the  railroad  police  and  special  agents  and  I  found,  in 
general,  they  knew  much  more  about  the^  problem  than  anyone  else  I 
could  make  contact  with  in  the  community.  I  usually  asked  one  or 
more  members  of  the  railroad  police  force  to  take  me  to  the  ^ ^jungles'' 
where  these  boys  and  men  came  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  boys  and  men  themselves. 

I  next  went  to  the  social  agencies,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  com- 
munity chest,  Salvation  Arm}",  Volunteers  of  America,  Travelers'  Aid 
Society,  and  so  forth.  I  was  disappointed,  in  general,  with  the  infor- 
mation I  got  from  the  social  agencies,  because,  except  for  those  who 
actually  operated  soup  kitchens  or  shelters,  the  agencies  were  much 
too  busily  engaged  in  taking  care  of  their  local  unemployed  to  have 
very  much  information  about  wayfarei-s. 

Those  are  the  methods  I  used  in  trying  to  assemble  this  information. 
I  regret  to  state  that  I  can  not  give  exact  or  even  approximate  figures 
as  to  the  total  number  of  transients  or  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
that  are  minors,  because  there  are  no  such  figures  in  existence.  Where- 
ever  I  did  find  statistics,  it  was  like  finding  a  gold  nugget.  But  I  did 
find  a  good  deal  of  nonstatistical  evidence  of  a  very  convincing 
character. 

There  were  a  few  of  the  shelters  and  soup  kitchens  which  had 
statistics.  Although  such  figures  throw  light  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  they  do  not  give  the  whole  picture  by  any  means,  because 
the  shelters  reach  only  a  portion  of  those  who  are  on  the  road,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  probably  the  smaller  proportion. 

If  there  were  no  statistics  of  any  kind  to  be  had  in  a  town,  I  asked 
a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  persons  who  were  in  first-hand  contact  with 
the  problem  for  estimates.  I  would  then  determine  whether  these 
various  estimates  tended  to  cluster  around  any  particular  figure. 

I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  committee  if  I 
would  select  one  or  two  typical  communities  that  I  visited  and  give  a 
picture  of  those  communities.    Would  that  be  satisfactory^? 

Senator  Costigan.  Entirely  so. 

Professor  McMillen.  Then  later,  if  you  wish,  I  can  generahze 
about  the  whole  experience. 

It  was  a  Very  striking  fact  that  there  was  scarcely  a  community  in 
New  Meadco,  no  matter  how  small,  that  had  not  ^ected  some  kind  of 
organization,  however  primitive,  in  an  ^ort  to  deal  wil^  the  transient 
proMem.  They  were  simply  forced  to  do  it,  and  usually  community 
sentimeiit  was  back  of  the  dfort  because  they  felt  it  was  a  protection 
to  prop^iy,  even  when  they  did  not  have  more  humane  motiTalMMi 
than  that. 

I  think  Belen,  N .  Mex.,  would  be  a  good  case  to  cite.  That  is  a  very 
smaU  town.  1  think  it  has  probably  not  nMire  than  2,000  population^ 
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located  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Albuquerque.  In  the  fall  before 
my  visit  there  the  townspeople  had  organized  a  voluntary  relief  asso- 
ciation and  they  had  obtained  subscriptions  of  $10  per  month  from 
local  organizations,  such  as  the  Eaiights  of  Columbus,  Masonic 
I^Mlges,  American  Legion,  and  so  forth,  and  they  proposed  to  use  this 
money  exclusively  for  doing  something  about  the  transient  problem. 
The  coiiinbutioiis  dropi>ed  off  in  the  spring  and  they  had  to  discontinue 
Ofieratlons  about  the  middle  of  Mardi,  but  they  did  operate  a  shelter 
and  soup  kitchen  all  duiing  the  winter  which  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Louis  Chayez,  the  town  mar^al.  They  used  the  town  haU  as  a  shel- 
ter. It  was  a  small  Irasie  building  consisting  of  two  room»-~<&e 
front  room.  I  think,  was  perhaps  30  by  26  feet  and  a  rear  room  large 
enough  only  to  accommodate  about  four  or  five  cells.  There  was  a 
small  stove  in  the  front  room  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  also  it 
had  on  it  a  perpetual  pot  of  beans  and  a  perpetual  pot  of  coffee  whic^ 
constituted  the  menu  at  that  particular  shelter.  There  were  no 
blankets  and  no  cots.    The  transients  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

They  were  required  to  do  three  hours  work  the  following  day 
hauling  sand  for  the  city  streets.  Mr.  Chavez  informed  me  they 
had  only  three  boys  who  refused  to  perform  the  sso^  after 
receiving  this  very  meager  service. 

'  They  called  this  place  the  "beanery"  and  there  was  considerable 
evidence  that  only  a  portion  of  the  transients  went  there.  They 
preferred  to  sleep  in  the  jungles  around  a  fire  rather  than  go  there 
because,  by  accepting  accommodations  that  were  at  best  not  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  jungle,  they  obligated  themselves  to 
d^i^  their  journey  and  *'work  it  out"  the  next  day  on  the  streets. 

HoweTer,  between  October  21,  1931,  and  March  10,  1932,  which 
was  the  pmod  the  "beaneiy"  was  opien  2,483  men  and  boys  were 
fed. 

Now  there  are  two  jungles  at  Belen,  one  at  the  south  and  the  other 
at  the  north  end  of  the  railmad  yards.  About  midday,  April  1,  1932, 
I  visited  the  jungle  at  the  north  end  and  there  were  20  men.  and  boys 
there  at  that  time,  some  sleeping  and  some  washing  their  clothing. 
Immediately  contiguous  to  this  jungle  was  the  residence  of  the 
yardmaster  and  I  thought  perhaps,  living  there  right  by  the  jungle 
all  the  time  he  and  his  wife  would  know  a  great  deal  about  the  situa- 
tion. So  I  went  to  the  door  and  talked  to  the  yardmaster's  wife,  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wisdom.  She  told  me  that,  except 
on  snowy  days,  there  were  never  less  than  50  and  often  as  many  as 
200  men  and  boys  per  day  in  the  jungle.  It  was  her  opinion  that 
about  one-fourth  of  them  w«re  under  21  years  of  age,  and  that  is  the 
same  proportion  shown  by  the  figures  at  the  "beanery." 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Wisdom  had  run  a  water  line  from  their  well  to  the 
iimi^  not  only  because  they  felt  sympathy  for  the  transients,  most 
of  whom  they  regarded  as  persons  of  good  character,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  constant  rapping  #1 1^  door  asking  if  they  could  not  have 
a  little  water  for  wasiung  or  drtnkiiig. 

Mrs.  Wisdom  told  me  she  had  seen  one  boy  8  years  old,  but  that 
iiie  has  seen  literally  hundreds  that  were  15, 16, 17,  and  18  years  old, 
and  that  she  thought  that  for  mefj  minor  thore  were  three «diiite — 
three  over  21  years  of  age. 

Senator  Costigan.  Wh&t  were  the  conditions  in  the  jungle? 

Professor  McMillen.  It  was  simply  an  empty  lot  perhaps  two 
m  extent  which  was  surrendered  by  hedge  which  aipfded  pi^ 
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tection  from  the  wind  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  it  adjoins  the 
yardmaster's  home,  and  he  had  run  the  water  over  to  the  edge  so 
they  could  get  the  water  to  make  coffee  or  wash  clothing. 

Senator  Costigan.  Was  there  any  permanent  shelter  there? 

Professor  McMillen.  No  shelter  of  any  kind,  just  a  bare  lot. 

Another  place  in  New  Mexico,  which  is  a  good  place  to  look  at  this 
problem,  is  Deming.  The  transients  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Deming  than  in  Belen  because  it  is  at  a  lower  altitude  and  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  where  the  winter  is  much  milder;  also  it  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  the  Bankhead 
Highway,  so  that  it  gets  both  the  hitch  hikers,  and  the  railroad 
transients. 

The  citizens  of  Dettdng  had  established  a  rdief  committee  to  look 
after  the  situation  and  they  got  their  funds  by  assessing  a  1  per  cent 
voluntary  tax  on  every  wage  earner  in  the  community. 

It  is  about  60  miles  across  the  desert  in  either  direction  to  the  next 
town — about  60  miles  w^t  to  Lordsburg  and  60  miles  east  to  Las 
Cruces — so  that  the  transients  who  get  to  Deming  must  eat  there. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  any  movement  north  or  south? 

Professor  McMillen.  No,  sir;  all  the  movement  is  east  or  west  at 
Deming. 

They  persuaded  the  city  authorities — the  rehef  committee  did — to 
employ  an  extra  marshal  whose  sole  duty  was  to  stay  at  the  railroad 
yards  and  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  transients  on  the  trains  and 
prevent  their  stopping  off  at  Deming;  so,  the  only  ones  they  served 
were  the  ones  who  eluded  this  special  officer.  There  were  about  125 
transients,  on  an  avertige,  every  day  that  \\inter,  and  they  lodged 
and  fed  them  at  the  citjr  jail.  There  were  signs  up  in  the  stores  of 
the  men  who  were  oontnbuting  to  the  welfare  fund,  which  read  ''Do 
not  ask  for  r^ef.  You  can  be  fed  and  slept  at  the  jail  in  return  lor 
10  days'  hard  labor."  That  was  the  sign  posted  up  m  the  window  oi 
every  contributor. 

About  50  per  night  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  ice  jdant  because  thA 
floor  there  was  warm. 

In  addition  to  the  125  average  per  day  of  boys  and  men,  there  were 
from  3  to  20  transient  families  per  day,  the  transient  families  bein^, 
in  general,  what  are  known  as  automoDile  migrants — cotton  and  frmt 
pickers.  They  did  not  aid  any  of  those  famiUes  unless  they  had 
small  children. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  statement  indicates  that  these  particular 
transients  moved  by  automobile. 

Professor  McMillen.  They  moved  by  automobile;  yes,  sir; 
although  some  moved  by  train. 

Senator  Costigan.  Moved  in  automobiles  operated  by  themselves? 

Professor  McMillen.  Yes,  sir;  usually  dilapidated  cars  and 
when  they  land  in  Deming  they  often  have  a  flat  tire,  no  oil  or  gas 
and  no  money  and  four  or  flve  children.  So  it  makes  a  very  serious 
problem  for  Deming,  a  town  of  about  4,000  population. 

The  numb^  of  transients  passing  through  Deming  during  any 
one  month  in  the  winter,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  population  of  the 
city  itself.  That  throws  some  light  on  the  justice  of  expecting  the 
community,  as  such,  to  care  for  that  problem.  They  have  a  great 
many  local  unemployed  in  Deming,  as  well  as  all  these  transients.  I 
shoidd  like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  D. 
Robinson,  who  is  secretai-y  of  the  welfare  committee  thme.  Tim 
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letter,  incidentally,  was  written  by  him  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  and  is  dated  February  2,  1932.  The  excerpt 
reads: 

In  handling  the  commimitv  reUef,  the  committee  has  had  to  confine  the  volume 
to  tlio  anioiiiit  of  fundB  available.    •   *  • 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  relief  work  was  not  detemiined  by 
the  need  but  by  the  amount  of  money  available — 

The  families  where  children  were  involved  were  the  only  ones  receiving  atten- 
tion. The  report  shows  that  the  transients  cared  for  at  the  county  jail  have 
been  tncreiirtng  mdk  moiitli.  For  January  it  increaeed  to  eueli  a  Toltinia  ttuil  the 
funds  furnished  by  the  community  wilJ  not  continue  to  care  for  both  the  loiil 
people  and  the  transients.  The  committee  has  therefore  liad  to  close  the  serving 
and  sheltering  of  transients  at  the  jail  and  wiU  expend  what  funds  are  con- 
tributed to  aiding  local  people. 

That  is  significant  because  it  is  so  universally  the  attitude  in  com- 
munities in  the  Southwest.  They  feel  they  have  all  thej^  can  possibly 
do  to  take  care  of  the  local  unemployed  without  having  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  two  imces  where  I  got  accurate  statistics  on  transients, 
M  Paso  and  Phoenix.  Each  person  served  in  £1  Paso  was  required 
to  remter,  and  between  October  1, 1931,  and  March  31,  1932,  they 
sifired  45.150  man  aai  boys.  They  kept  no  record  of  ages,  but  the 
njl^iifilis  1  got  from  the  Salvation  Amiv  officials,  who  operated  the 
aitlter,  ana  firam  railroad  police  in  El  I'aso,  all  clustered  around  25 
per  cent  as  the  proportion  under  21  years  of  age. 

In  a  period  of  15  weeks  the  Volunteers  of  America  in  Phoenix  cared 
for  10,000  at  their  shelter.  About  15  per  cent  of  them  were  under 
21  years  of  age.  In  Phoenix  the  Volunteers  of  America  make  a 
definite  effort  to  obtain  local  jobs  for  the  transients. 

Out  of  2,182  transients  served  in  November,  1932,  they  obtained 
jobs  for  4;  in  December,  owing  probably  to  Christmas  activities,  they 
secured  jobs  for  53  out  of  3,032;  in  the  first  half  of  January,  1933,  they 
got  jobs  for  5  out  of  1,309.  Of  course,  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  majority  of  those  are  temporary  jobs,  bus  boys  ih  restaurants,  dish- 
washers, and  so  forth. 

I  believe  that  a  preceding  witness  gaw  ihe  figures  for  ejections  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  I  have  one  other  figure  here  on 
efcdioDs.  ^     ^  ^  ,  'ilpl' 

runmng 

between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco.  Between  October  1, 
1931,  and  May  1, 1932,  they  reported  to  me  14  transients  injured  and 
7  killed,  and  their  total  ejections  for  the  calendar  year  1931  were 
ii,132.  This  figure,  of  course,  undoubtedly  contains  duplications, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  falls  far  short  of  the  total  since  a  preat 
many  are  not  apprehended  at  all  by  the  railroad  police  in  the  termmals. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  your  investigations  disdose  particular  lines 
followed  by  tides  of  moving  transients? 

Professor  McMillen.  Well,  of  course,  I  know  more  about  the 
Southwestern  States  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  and  my 
information  about  other  sections  of  the  country  is  largely  based  on 
correspondence . 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  transients 
to  move  South  in  winter  and  in  a  northerly  direction  in  summer? 

Brofessor  McMillen.  I  thiilllllliat  is  a  fact.  For  jilitance.  I 
happened  to  be  up  in  Slamatli  Falls,  Oreg.,  in  Septemnif^  before 
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fold  weather  set  in,  and  the  chief  of  police  of  that  place  asked  me  to 
go  down  to  the  jungles  with  him.  He  said  he  had  just  put  125  mem 
and  boys  on  a  train  that  had  left  the  town  an  hour  before  and  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  if  a  census  could  be  taken  of  those  riding  trains 
between  Portland  and  Sacramento  at  any  one  moment,  there  wouM 
be  at  least  2,500.  He  thought  this  would  be  ime  at  any  given  mo- 
ment during  ibB  month  of  S^tember  and  the  other  autumn  months. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  New  Mexico  chiefly,  but  in  Arizona  the 
conditions  are  almost  idential.  In  Arizona  the  numbers  of  transients 
are  larger  in  Tucson  and  Yuma  than  in  Phoenix  or  than  in  the  northern 
gtkrt  of  the  State. 

Senator  Costigan.  Why  is  the  Arizona  situation  so  acute? 

Professor  McMillen.  I  think  it  is  due  to  climatic  conditions.  The 
problem  is  very  much  more  acute  in  the  southern  part  than  the 
northern  part  because  the  northern  part  is  very  much  colder  in  the 
winter  than  the  southern  part. 

I  was  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  in  Yuma 
that  between  November  1,  1931,  and  March  15,  1932,  they  fed  30,000 
transients  in  the  soup  kitchen.    The  men  slept  outdoors  in  Yuma. 

In  Tucson  I  received  most  of  my  information  from  Mr.  C.  L. 
Meyers,  chief  special  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  that 
city .  He  estimated  250  transients  per  day,  and  he  thought  75  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  Perscmally  I  bdieir«  that  eatiniata  is  too 
high. 

Senator  CoenoAit^  Is  it  y^our  understanding  that  theoe  figuras 
relate  aaldy  to  transimts? 

Professor  McMillen.  They  relate  exclusively  to  transients. 

In  Tucson,  Mr.  Meyers  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Salvation 
Army  shelter  gets  perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  them.  The  rest  pan- 
hancUe  around  the  town  and  then  stay  in  the  jun^^.  They  have 
torn  up  all  the  ties  in  a  spur  track  to  use  as  fuel. 

He  and  I  visited  one  of  the  jungles  in  Tucson.  There  is  an  irrigat- 
ing ditch  in  which  they  bathe  and  wash  clothes. 

Senator  Costigan.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city? 

Professor  McMillen.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  perhaps  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  station.  The  transients  wash  their  clothing  in  that 
water.  Water  is  a  great  thing  down  there  and  they  stay  near  it. 
They  drink  the  water  from  this  ditch  in  their  coffee  and  yet  you  can 
see  the  Mexican  children  swimming  in  the  ditch  a  short  distance 
away. 

S^ator  CosTiOAN.  The  water  is  not  rapidly  moving? 
I^fessor  McMillen.  There  is  a  current. 

The  rd[ali<»i8hips  between  the  railroad  police  and  the  local  pohoe 
ill  Tucscm  were  not  100  per  cent  cordial.  Mr.  Me^fm  said  that  he 
had  often  tried  to  arrest  trespassers  and  turn  them  over  to  the  local 
pdlce,  but  Hiis  proved  to  be  an  idle  gesture  because  the  local  police 
do  not  want  to  feed  the  transients  and  therefore  they  simply  release 
them.  He  told  me  of  an  instance  in  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  the 
local  police  to  arrest  25  or  30  and  they  were  sent^iced  to  20  days, 
but  were  released  after  serving  two  days. 

The  local  police,  on  their  side,  feel  just  about  the  same  way  about 
the  railroad  police.  The  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Dyer,  told  me  of  one 
instance  in  which  his  officers  collected  about  45  transients  in  town  and 
marched  them  to  the  railroad  yards  and  told  them  to  get  on  the  trains 
and  get  out  of  town.    The  railroad  police  objected,  whereupon  an 


^^crcatkm  ensued  and  the  eMel  of  police  issued  an  ultimfttani,  **Ym 
Iffougm  tJiem  into  town  and  you  will  take  them  out  of  town  if  it  takes 
the  whole  police  force  of  Tucson  lo  see  tint  titey  go."   They  went. 

I  think  it  would  he  of  interest  to  the  oonmiittee  if  I  told  a  few  stones 
of  hoys  I  actually  met  in  the  jung^.  Would  that  he  of  Interost  to 
the  committee? 

Senator  Costigan.  It  would.  Please  do  so. 
^^fessor  McMiLLEN.  In  a  jungle  near  Sparks,  Nev.,  just  outside 
m  Reno,  I  talked  to  a  group  of  15  men  and  boys  and  asked  their  agea. 
Five  of  that  number  were  under  21.  Two  of  the  boys  were  from 
Portland,  Oreg.  Both  had  been  in  high  school  and  one,  I  think,  had 
finished  high  school.  One  had  formerly  worked  with  his  father  in  the 
hndge  construction  line  of  activity,  but  had  not  had  any  employment 
fot  over  a  year.  The  other  boy  had  not  had  a  steady  job,  but  had 
heen  caddying  at  the  golf  course.  They  had  heard  there  was  a  chance 
of  employment  at  the  Boulder  Dam  project  and  they  were  on  their 

ilf  the  other  miSDOts,  one  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  said  that  the 
immm  m  ImmI  left  home  was  because  time  were  nine  in  his  family, 
lie  father  wias  unemployed,  and  the  ameiant  alkywed  by  the  county 
finrr^ was $3.20  per weekforfeodforlMsfamilyofiiiae.  Moteover. 
Hme  was  *  likelihood  that  CTen  that  amount  would  he  i»duo^ 
because  the  county  funds  were  ra^dly  becoming  exhausted. 

The  fifth  of  those  boys  was  from  a  small  town  in  Illinois.  He  watt 
a  high-school  graduate,  and  in  fact  when  I  talked  with  him  he  was 
wearing  a  high  school  football  sweater.  He  had  graduated  16  months 
before  and  had  been  working  on  a  paving  gang  on  the  highways,  but 
that  job  had  petered  out  after  eight  months  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  get  anything  since.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Idaho  where  he  had 
heard  there  was  an  opportunity  to  get  work  thinning  beets  in  the 
beet  fields. 

In  El  Paso,  I  talked  with  a  boy  of  18  from  New  Orleans  who  had 
been  in  California  looking  for  employment  and  was  then  trying  to 
return  to  his  home.  He  had  graduated  from  high  school  in  Delhi,  La. 
He  was  train^m^  with  two  older  boys  from  Council  Bluffs,  one  24 
and  one  26.  They  were  very  bitter  about  Cahfornia.  They  said 
that  peoi^e  were  literaOy  b^ing  for  work  and  were  wiUing  to  take  it 
al  any  price  whatsoever.  They  thought  they  would  be  better  off  if 
tliijr  mvld  get  back  home.  Ri^t  near  the  boys  were  a  pair  who  were 
trymg  to  make  some  coffee  in  a  can.  One  of  them  was  a  man  about 
30  and  the  other  was  a  boy  about  18.  The  hoy  of  IS  showed  me  some 
letters  he  had  in  his  pocket.  They  were  from  his  relatives,  his  mother 
and  sister,  m  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  This  hoy  told  me  he  had  finished 
high  school  and  had  worked  m  the  mines  prior  to  their  closing.  The 
father  was  out  of  work  and  the  mother  was  attempting  to  get  employ- 
ment, according  to  the  letter  from  her,  in  a  shirtwaist  factory.  The 
sister  was  going  to  quit  school  and  get  employment  if  she  could  find 
anything.  The  mother,  in  that  letter,  advised  the  boy  to  stay  where 
he  was  as  he  could  not  possibly  be  worse  off  than  if  he  were  home. 

This  particular  bov  was  one  of  the  few  I  encountered  who  had  been 
injured.  He  showed  me  a  cut  over  his  eye  given  him  by  a  brakeman 
in  Indio,  Calif.  He  told  me  that  the  brakeman  said,  "We  have  got 
to  stop  this.  We  have  the  whole  of  the  United  States  riding  on 
trahiB/'  and  in  trying  to  ^ect  him,  struck  him  and  injured  him. 
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I  can  insert  additional  stories  in  the  record  if  you  wish,  but  they  are 
typical  of  dozens  of  boys  I  talked  with  on  this  trip. 

Now,  would  you  be  interested  in  a  few  generalizations  that  would 
apply  more  or  less  to  aU  of  the  communities  that  I  Tiaited? 

Senator  Costigan.  Certamly. 

Professor  McMiLLfiif.  First,  I  shoidd  like  to  make  this  general 
statement,  that  the  lll^her  of  transients  exceeds  anything  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known  before  and  that  ^e  character  of  the  migration  is 

distinctly  different  from  anything  the  country  has  known  before. 

When  I  say  it  is  distinctly  different,  I  refer  to  several  different 
aspects.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  fully 
60  per  cent  are  under  30  years  of  age,  and  about  25  per  cent  are 
under  21  years  of  age. 

One  other  striking  fact  is  that  when  you  see  these  knots  of  young 
men  and  boys  waiting  around  for  freights,  almost  every  one  has  a 
small  valise;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  types  of  men  and  boys  who 
have  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  which  make  them  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  carry  a  small  bag  with  them  on  the  journey.  The 
old-style  hobo  sometimes  carried  a  few  possessions  wrapped  in  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief,  but  never  a  valise. 

The  migration  contains  a  sprinkling  of  girls  and  women,  small  in 
proportion  to  the  males,  hut  large  in  the  aggregate;  m  fact,  the  aggre- 
gate number  is  really  surprisingly  large. 

Senator  CosnGAir.  Are  Ihfwe  girk  mually  aecompaioed  by  other 
women? 

Professor  McMillen.  They  usually  travel  in  pairs  and  axe  often 
dressed  in  overalls.    Some  of  them  are  with  men  who  claim  to  be 

their  husbands  or  brothers. 

I  think  that  the  desire  for  adventure  still  animates  some  of  the  boys 
you  find,  but  the  overwhelming  proportion  are  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  seek  employment  or  a  desire  to  escape  from  intolerable  conditions 
at  home. 

Now,  to  make  a  few  general  statements  about  the  communities 
where  the  transients  are  most  numerous: 

Some  put  up  signs  along  the  highway.  I  found  signs,  for  example, 
outside  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  reading  "Warning  to  transients.  KeUef 
funds  for  local  residents  only.  Transients,  do  not  apply.  A 
similar  warning  is  posted  near  the  railroad  tracks  outside  of  9MRN 
burg,  N.  Mex.,  and  I  have  told  you  about  the  signs  in  Deming.  It 
is  not  an  imcommon  thing  to  mid  signs  warning  transients  not  to 
apply  for  assistance. 

The  general  rule  is  to  feed  these  transi^ts  at  the  very  minimum  eoBt 
and  move  them  along.  It  is  rather  a  striking  fact  that  the  motivation 
is  largely  protection  of  property. 

They  feel  they  can  only  allow  enough  funds  for  the  rehef  of  tran- 
sients or,  rather,  put  it  this  way:  They  can  only  divert  from  the  relief 
of  the  local  needy  to  transients  enough  to  keep  something  in  their 
stomachs  until  they  can  get  them  out  of  town. 

Many  police  departments  assured  me  that  the  number  of  depre- 
dations is  very  small,  so  that  even  this  very  meager  assistance  seems 
to  be  enough  to  keep  down  local  thieving. 

The  general  rule  of  the  police  is  to  visit  the  shelters  and  the  jungles 
each  day  and  move  them  on — visit  the  jungles  and  shelters  each 
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mominR  and  escort  to  the  dity  limite  tiiose  who  show  some  tendency 
to  stay  longer  than  a  day. 

Since  the  raihroad  noliee  goneraOy  eject  the  transients  from  the 
yards,  the  wayfarers  nave  to  hoard  cars  outskle  of  tiie  yaid  limits 

when  the  cars  are  in  motion. 

I  think  the  attitude  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  might  be  cited  as  typical. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  the  rehef  committee  of  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  in  connection  with  my  work  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  T\Tien  I  was  there  I  talked  about  the  transient  prob- 
lem and  the  relief  committee  called  the  chief  of  police  in  to  testify 
about  it.  He  told  us  he  kept  two  men  at  the  railroad  station  all 
the  time  to  see  that  the  transients  did  not  alight,  and  if  they  chd 
alklit,  to  escort  them  out  of  town.    He  had  counted  500  a  day. 

When  I  asked  the  rehef  conmiittee  at  Douglas  why  they  did  not  do 
wytfaiig  when  they  had  Reconstruction  Fimmce  Corpotation  funds, 

You  have  gone  throiii^  all  ^  records  and  vou  know  we  have  $6,000  a  month 
to  take  care  of  the  sltuaiioii,  and  we  need  eviary  penny  to  taie  eaie  of  the  local 
woblems  whieh  you  have  eiamined.  We  are  not  wuiittg  to  aiiend  a  oent  on 
transients. 

They  pointed  out  that  something  should  be  done  Wt  they  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  State  or  Federal  problem.   They  knew  it  wis 

not  their  problem  and  would  not  touch  it. 

In  Arizona  the  governor  had  turned  over  the  actual  detail  of 
administering  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  to  a 
State  commission  and  they  drew  up,  last  fall,  a  set  of  regulations  to 
govern  county  committees  as  to  ininiinuni  standards  wliich  those 
committees  must  meet  in  caring  for  transients.  These  regulations 
are  perhaps  somewhat  too  long  to  be  read. 

Senator  Costioan.  Thev  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  regulations  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Chairmen  op  Cottnty  Advisory  Committees: 

_  My  Dear  Sir:  Instructions  governing  the  use  of  funcU  made  available  by  the 
Hoeonsinielioii  flnanee  Corporatioii  lor  the  unemployed  in  your  county  are 
being  sent  to  you  in  this  letter.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Com- 
mission that  the  funds  allocated  to  your  county  are  to  aiiaurt  in  meeting  the  needs 
both  of  local  unemployed  and  transient  unemployed. 

Hie  Itiiona  R.  T.  C.  Commissiofi  wishes  to  make  clear  that  no  miblicity  Is 
to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  any  of  these  funds  are  available  for  transient  relief. 
To  give  pubiieity  to  this  fact  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  tend  to 
increase  the  alteady  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  communities  of  the  State, 
nevertheless,  it  i^  dear  to  this  eommisrion  that,  quite  apart  from  humani- 
tarian reasons,  and  baaed  solelsr  upon  the  need  for  protecting  life  and  property 
from  hungry  and  desperate  men  and  boys,  some  communities  within  ttds  8t^ 
will  be  obliged  to  set  up  a  definite  orogram  for  transient  relief. 

While  the  Arisona  K.  F.  C.  Commission  desires  to  allow  to  communities 
the  greatest  possible  latitude  in  meeting  this  problem  in  the  w»y  that  seems  best 
to  them,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  these  funds  can  not  be  expended  in  ways 
that  would  tend  to  create  problems  of  sanitation,  endanger  the  public  health 
gr^gMiennine  the  vitality  of  the  unemployed  persons  who  pass  through  our 

We,  therefore,  sugi^est  herewith  a  few  general  principles  which  we  request 
you  and  your  committee  to  impose  upon  anv  local  agency  to  which  you  may 
■isign  lespondbility  for  transient  reUef . 

1.  Transients  should  not  be  locked  for  the  night  in  buildings  that  are  not 
iieproof. 

X  Transients  should  not  sleep  in  the  kitchen  in  which  food  is  prepared, 
i.  Toilet  fadlities  should  be  adequate  and  clean.    If  open  vault  privies  am 
wed,  dailgr  tiealiiient  witb  ehemieals  is  urged. 
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4.  The  cooperation  of  the  county  or  municipal  doctor  or  other  local  health 
officer  should  be  enlisted  to  the  end  that  he  may  arrange  to  make  r^ular  inapee- 
tions  of  the  quarters  in  which  transients  are  housed  or  fed. 

5.  The  committees  should  withdraw  support  from  any  shelter  in  which  there 
Is  persistent  faflure  to  eradicate  vermin. 

6.  Shelters  or  soup  kitchens  should  be  required  to  register  each  person  served, 
obtaining  at  least  the  following  information  in  each  case:  (a)  name,  (6)  age,  (c) 
permanent  address.  These  facts  may  be  needed  by  the  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Com- 
mission   it  beeetties  necessary  to  request  additional  funds  for  this  work  later. 

7.  Running  water  should  be  available,  either  ia  tba  riielter  iltell  or  in  a  neer-by 
place  that  is  accessible  to  the  beneficiaries. 

8.  Low  unit  cost  of  meals  is  desirable,  but  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  nutrition  values  of  the  meals  served.  Hie  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Commission 
recommends  that  the  advice  of  local  doctors,  nurses,  or  teachers  of  home  economics 
be  utilized  with  a  view  to  devising  sample  menus,  the  unit  cost  of  which  will  be 
the  lowest  consistent  with  maintaining  health  and  bodily  vigor. 

9.  Tlie  Arisona  R.  F.  C.  Commission  deplores,  but  does  not  condemn  the 
policy  of  requiring  transients  to  sleep  on  bare  floors.  The  allocation  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  funds  to  the  counties  for  transient  relief  presumably 
releases  local  funds  tliat  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  on  transient  reUef. 
The  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Commission  recommends  that  county  committees  consider 
the  possibility  of  utilising  funds  thus  released  to  obtain  oots  and  Mankets  for  tlie 
shelters. 

10.  Last  winter  some  shelters  utiUzed  the  full-time  service  of  an  unemployed 
barber  sdeeted  from  among  the  transients  who,  in  return  for  boMPd  and  lodging, 
gave  free  hair  cuts  at  the  shelter.  The  State  R.  F.  C.  Commission  believes  that 
an  occasional  hair  cut  or  shave  contributes  materially  to  maintaining  the  morale 
and  self-respect  of  uueniployed  workmen,  and  also  makes  them  more  presentable 
in  applying  for  work.  The  Ariiona  R.  F.  C.  Commission,  therefore,  oommeiKli 
to  county  committees  the  poliay  of  providing  this  service  in  the  shelters,  if  pos- 
sible. The  commission  is  obliged  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  equipment 
needed  to  install  such  a  service  can  not  be  purchased  from  funds  made  available 
te  the  coimties  by  the  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Commisnon. 

11.  With  respect  to  transient  families,  the  Arizona  R.  F.  C.  Commission 
recommends  that  in  every  possible  case,  the  family  be  given  a  few  days*  work 
pending  the  completion  of  arrangements  by  the  county  committee  or  its  desig- 
nated agency  to  return  them  to  tiieir  place  of  legal  residence. 

mnoemy  yours, 

C.  W.  Van  Dyke,  Chairman. 
J.  W.  Strode,  Secretary, 

H.  A.  Clabk.  Member. 
Grace  M.  Spabkes,  Member. 

D.  W.  Fountain,  Member. 

Professor  McMillen.  In  December,  when  I  met  with  this  State 
commission,  in  Phoenix,  we  decided  upon  this  course  of  action:  Ld 
examining  their  requests  for  funds  for  January  and  February,  we 
eliminated  from  the  applications  of  the  various  ooimties,  the  amounts 
which  they  estimated  necessary  to  serve  transients.  We  did  that 
because  we  were  convinced  that  if  we  allowed  that  money  to  go  to 
the  county  relief  committee  they  would  spend  it  to  give  more  ade- 
quate service  to  the  local  residents  and  would  continue  to  ignore 
transients.  We  decided  we  could  insure  something  being  done  for 
transients  only  by  keeping  the  money  in  a  State  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  committee  direct,  and  that  was  the  pohcy  we 
decided  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroad  police,  in  most  of  these  places  that 
I  visited,  go  through  the  motions  of  ejecting  these  men  from  the 
raiboad  yards,  but  their  hearts  are  really  not  in  the  job.  They  not 
only  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  men  and  boys,  but  sSso  they  feel  so 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  numbed  involved. 

Now,  one  other  general  statement  about  shelters,  and  that  is  that 
the  oeat  majority  of  ihem  have  venr  low  standards.  The  dietetics 
w  delflonnmed  lumost  wholfy  on  ttie  bask  df  i^eapneaa—oost  as 
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httk  as  possible— and  also  by  the  character  of  donated  foods— 
sec^d  day  bread,  withered  vecre tables  and  other  unsalable  produce. 

Xne  diet  is  extraordinarily  monotonous  and  consists  for  the  most 
g^of  beans,  bread,  ani  itiffee,  sometimes  with  a  stew  instead  of 

In  a  groat  many  places  there  are  no  sleeping  facUities  of  any  kind. 
The  tranneiitB  ean  sleep  m  the  Mtehen  on  the  floor  around  the  stove, 
or  in  some  of  the  rai^iis  oigaaisations,  they  can  sleep  on  the  benches 
nsed  for  relmous  semces. 

On  the  otbr  hand,  there  are,  here  and  there,  excellently-conducted 
shelters,  but  even  in  such  a  place  as  San  Frandflco,  a  laise  dty,  the 
shelter  accommodations,  I  should  say,  are  very  primitive.  Hie  men 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  have  their  clothes  off,  because  the  iron 
cots  on  which  they  sleep  have  only  a  piece  of  linoleum  between  them 
and  the  spnnofs. 

However  in  my  opinion,  even  if  we  had  excellent  shelters  every- 
where of  high  character  it  would  not  meet  the  most  important  problem, 
which  is  to  provide  for  security  beyond  a  dav  and  a  night  and  activi- 
ties winch  would  make  for  mental  and  social  health,  such  as  work  for 
the  older  group  and  training  for  the  younger. 

Tt^  ^i^*^  ^  aware,  there  is  no  constructive  effort  anvwhere  in  the 
united  States,  outside  of  the  State  of  California,  where  they  do  have 
meae  1^  camm  fitted  out  at  State  expense.  They  were  so  pleased 
with  tlie  reeulte  last  year  that  they  have  doubled  their  capacity  this 
year. 

Senator  Costiqan.  Have  you  visited  those  camps? 
Professor  McMiMin.  I  have  visiled  three  this  last  week 
Senator  Costigan.  Wil  you  advise  the  committee  about  the 
camps? 

^  o^oif  ^^^.^?^^f'^'^^-  ^'^^  ^  »  total  capacity  kst  winter 
of  3,300  and  this  wmter  they  have  a  capacity  of  7,000,  i^ch  thev  are 

gomg  to  try  to  expand  to  15,000. 

In  general  these  camps  are  located  in  the  foothills  and  the  men 
work  six  hours  a  day— that  is,  six  hours  from  camp  to  camp,  so  that 
If  It  requires  one  hour  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  |in^^Q|H»  ^w^ 
actual  number  of  hours  of  work  would  be  four. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work*^ 
Professor  McMillen.  For  the  most  part  it  is  protection  against 
mm.  1  hey  are  building  trails  up  which  fu-e  fighting  machinery  can 
be  dragged  and  cleamng  out  inflammable  underbrush,  etc.  They 
have  kept  statistics  on  the  work  which  are  available  to  this  committee 
II  desired. 

The  record  shows  that  these  men  last  winter  accomplished  a  little 
mim  than  had  been  accomplished  the  preceding  year  when  paid  labor 
mm  been  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  are  4e  shelter  conditions? 

ProWr  McMillen.  They  have  utilized  whatever  shelter  they 
could  find.  If  thOTe  was  an  abandoned  logging  camp  or  an  old  store 
building  w  hich  had  been  abandoned,  they  would  take  that  over  and 
fit  It  up  and  put  it  m  shape  to  be  used  and  they  have  built  some  new 
ones  from  the  ground  up. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  the  camp  supervision? 

in  my  opinion.    The  forest 
rangers  are  m  charge  and  m  general  they  are  men  of  some  education 
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and  also  men  of  great  ingenuity.   They  know  how  to  do  things  with 

their  hands. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  camps  I  visited  had  more 
than  a  dollar  been  spent  for  stoves.  They  had  taken  large  empty 
oil  cans  and  by  making  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  stovepipe  and  in  the 
front  for  the  door  and  setting  them  on  brick  foundations  they  had 
constructed  stoves  enough  for  their  camps  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a 
dollar  a  piece.  They  had  made  all  of  their  own  butcher  knives  in  one 
camp.  The  prohibition  agents  cooperated  with  them  to  the  extent 
that  whenever  they  made  a  big  raid  they  turned  over  to  them  the 
mash  vats  for  use  as  water  containers  in  these  camps. 

Senator  CosTiaAN.  Does  that  ingenuity  indicate  that  the  men  in 
in  the  camps  are  trained? 

Professor  McMillen.  No,  tibe  leadership  is  traiaed.  The  m^ 
are  not  necessarily  trained.  They  are  recruited  frood  aU  ranks  of 
labor.  Some  are  unskilled,  some  are  skiHed  Miimm,  and  aanie  pio- 
fessional  men,  even. 

Senator  Costigan.  Out  of  work? 

Professor  McMillen.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  primarily  for  nonresi* 
dents  on  the  theory  that  if  Califomia,  as  a  State,  womA  relieve  th& 

men  

Senator  Costigan.  Are  the  men  paid  for  their  work? 
Professor  McMillen.  They  are  not  paid,  although  last  year  those 
who  stayed  through  to  the  end  were  given  a  small  cash  bonus  when 
they  left. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  know  how  much? 
Professor  McMillen.  $5  per  person.    The  cost  per  man  per  day 
was  54  cents  last  year. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  the  men  satisfied  with  these  conditions? 
Mir  Professor  McMillbn.  Those  with  whom  I  talked  were  exceedini^v 
aOy  and  here  is  one  fact  that  seems  to  me  rather  sipuficant.   I  visited, 
two  or  three  wiseks  ago,  one  of  theoe  eas^  in  Amador  County, 
Calif.,  whkAi  had  opened  on  November  1  a»d  ^bmim  bad  been 
open  for  more  than  two  months.   During  that  entire  period  o^y  one 
man  had  left,  although  the  camps  are  entirely  volimlaty  and  the 
men  can  walk  out  of  tiiem  whm  they  ddoose. 
Senator  Costigan.  Are  there  commissMiea  ill  Ae  etaupaJ 
Professor  McMillen.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Costigan.  Is  clothing  suppHed? 
Professor  McMillen.  Yes,  sir,  and  tobacco. 
Senator  Costigan.  Anything  else  of  which  you  think? 
Professor  McMillen.  I  must  say  that  whenever  I  saw  a  boy  in 
the  camps  I  made  a  special  effort  to  talk  with  him  because  of  the 
interest  that  I  had  in  this  problem  as  the  result  of  my  work  for  the 
Children's  Bureau. 
At  a  camp  I  visited  in  Big  Basin  

Senator  Costigan.  My  question  had  reference  to  whether  anything 
else  is  supphed.    Is  there  medical  or  dental  care? 

Professor  McMillen.  They  have  first-aid  equipment  in  the  camps, 
and  then  the  State  committee  has  negotiated  with  the  adjacent 
county  authorities  for  hospital  care  ia  case  of  accidents,  but  there  is 
no  readout  physician.   It  is  purely  first  aadL 

I  would  say  l^t  the  service  consists  a  medical  examination  to 
detenauiia  ilaMWi 
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Senator  Costigan.  By  whom  is  that  made? 

^i®®®?^  ^^¥F^^^'-  ^^^^      "if^de  by  the  health  authorities  in 
cities  from  whieii  these  men  are  shipped.    In  San  Francisco,  Los 

^  Ifelifclor  Costigan.  Then  the  men  are  only  taken  in  through  a utlior- 
ized  xiixresentataves?  &  ^ 

Pmfeesor  McMii.i.m.  They  are  not  accepted  at  all  at  the  camps 
because  the  State  wants  to  be  snfe  that  those  who  go  there  are  physi- 
caDy  able  to  go  and  aj«  not  infected  by  venereal  diseases  or  anything 
that  would  endanger  the  men  in  the  camps.  Then  they  a»e  given 
then-  transportation  from  the  place  of  recruitment  to  the  camps 
1  he  state  committee  has  n^tiated  special  rates  with  the  ratkoads 

A\hen  the  men  reach  the  camps,  they  are  issued  underwear.  A 
grreat  many  arrive  without  underwear.    They  are  issued  underwear 
socks,  jumpers,  and  shirts.  ' 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  the  men  under  no  pledge  to  remain^ 

Professor  McMillex.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  man  from 
commg  m  one  day  and  walking  out  the  next,  if  he  wishes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  know  whether  that  occurs  in  anv 

rmmmtHKcMiLLEN.  No,  it  does  not.  The  report  published  on 
the  camps  last  year  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
ramamed  right     to  the  day  the  camps  closed. 

I  talked  wil^  an  li-yew  old  boy  m  the  eamp  at  Big  Basin  His 
attitude  was  touching.  He  told  me  he  came  from  AJississippi  and 
that  he  had  hem  hmm^  abound  there  amongst  various  married 
brothers  and  sisters  and  he  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  he  was 
delinitely  a  dep^dent  wherever  he  was  Hving  beeaoai  Hmto  was  no 
employment  for  him;  so  he  had  struck  out,  hoping  to  make  his  own 
way.  He  found  it  very  tough  going  and  when  CaUfomia  opened  up 
her  arms  and  let  him  go  to  a  camp  where  he  knew  he  could  eat  and 
have  a  place  to  sleep,  his  gratitude  was  very  great  indeed. 

I  think  those  observations  cover  what  I  hkd  in  mind. 

^^^i^wMp^^*^'®-*^^-  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Profes- 
sor McMillen.  j    i  %^ 

The  conmdttee  will  recess  until  2  o'clock  and  we  will  then  meet  in 
M^ng         ^^^"^ttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Capitol 

'      ^f  '^  ^'^^^  committee  took  a  recess 

afternoon  8S8SION 

The  subcommittee  reconvtoed  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
.recess. 

j^Senator  Costioan.  The  committee  will  come  to  oi-der.  Miss 

^"^tla^^LJ^I  ^  McCAU,  DIBBCTOB  HATZOVAI 

A^OCIAnOH  OF  TEAVBIEES'  AID  SOdBOTB.  WW  lOEK 

CITY 

Senator  Costigan.  Miss  McCall,  please  give  your  fuU  name? 
Miss  McCall.  Miss  Bertha  McCall. 

m^lS  Si  S^deti  J?'''  National  Associatioii  of 
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Miss  McCall.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  And  your  residence? 

Miss  McCall.  Twenty-five  West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  activities  are  in  New  York  City,  for  the 
most  part? 

Miss  McCall.  For  the  most  part;  although,  as  director  of  the 
association,  I  travel  over  the  country. 

Senator  Costioan.  Will  you  make  a  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  committee  with  reference  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration? 

Miss  McOaUi.  Tes,  if  I  may  speak  on  t&e  whole  question  of  the 
transient,  as  we  see  it,  from  the  point  of  tmw  of  l^e  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies  that  have  been  organized  for  many  years  for  this  very 
particular  thing.  We  have  been  giving  very  special  attention  durii^ 
these  last  few  years  to  this  spedal  problem  of  the  unemployed  traii«- 
sient  because  it  has  been  in(5reasing  so  tremendously.  From  the 
reports  that  are  coming  to  our  office  at  the  present  time  from  123 
cities  where  there  are  Travelers'  Aid  Societies  in  the  United  States^ 
we  are  finding  that  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  transient,  includ- 
ing families,  men,  women,  and  young  people,  is  increasing  threefold,, 
some  of  the  cities  reporting  a  300  per  cent  increase  in  that  pi^Q^^lb^, 

Senator  Costigan.  Since  when?  ^^^PP' 

Miss  McCall.  This  is  since  1929. 

We  became  interested  in  this  problem  as  a  community  wide  need 
before  1927,  Senator  Costigan,  because  at  that  time  the  transportation 
methods  began  to  change  radically  for  certain  groups  in  the  country. 
Railroad  travel  had  come  to  a  peak  but  it  began  to  fall  off  and  auto- 
mobile and  bus  travel  came  into  existence  to  a  very  large  degree. 

The  report  from  the  Automobile  Araociation  is  that  there  were 
23,000,000  privately  owned  automobiles  in  1930  uid  each  one  of  those 
automobiles  is  a  potmtial  carrier  for  four  and  one-^Sfth  persons  in 
the  country.  The  automobile  transient  now  in  these  days  of  unem- 
ployment has  become  a  very  serious  problem,  the  automobiles  cany- 
mg  the  families  with  the  father,  mother,  and  anywhere  from  nonfr 
toll  children,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

In  looking  at  a  group  of  304  of  these  cases,  we  find  that  these  families 
came  from  26  different  States  in  the  United  States  and  traveled  aa 
far  as  from  California  to  New  York  and  from  New  Yoirk  back  to 
California. 

The  men  are  increasing  in  numbers.  The  women,  while  appearing- 
in  figures  not  as  great  as  the  hordes  of  men,  are  increasing  these  last 
two  years.  In  the  first  years  of  unemployment,  families,  we  found, 
made  every  single  effort  that  was  possible  to  keep  the  girls  and  young- 
men  with  the  families.  The  first  to  go  out  to  seek  waj^s  of  living^ 
beyond  the  home  were  the  boys. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  causes  g^ls  and  young  women  to  take  to 
the  road  within  your  field  of  activity? 

MissMcCAiiL.  Within  our  field  of  activity,  we  are  finding  the 
major  percentage  looking  for  work  some  place  else.  If  I  may  give  a^ 
recent  example,  that  of  a  young  woman  who  traveled  from  a  small 
town  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  City  because  she  had 
heard  there  were  many  jobs  there  for  women  and  girls.  She  waa 
only  19  years  old  and  had  hitch-hiked  from  this  small  town  in  western 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  When  she  arrived  from  a  long  period  of 
not  having  enough  to  eat  at  home,  she  was  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
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wmt  to  Uie  pdice  staMon  askiiig  for  care.  She  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  TraTeleni'  Aid  Society  and,  upon  investigating  the 
hoine  conditions,  the  Timvekpm'  Aid  Society  received  a  letter  such  as 
mm,  which  I  think  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  have  for  your  recofd : 

Mrs.  C.  B.  White,  -^^^^^^ 
Secretartf  Siaiion  Gmmt  Hmm,  Trmder$  Aid  Society, 

Re  S  ,  Pauline,  21  y««re.  ork  City,  N,  Y, 

My  Dear  Mbs.  Whitb:  We  have  interviewed  Mrs.  Rose  S.,  mother  of  Pauline. 
bhe  mfonns  us  that  they  will  be  only  too  gbd  to  have  Pauline  come  home  at 

once  if  she  is  able  to  do  so.  Mrs.  S.  has  been  ill  and  was  rather  distressed  to 
know  that  Pauline  had  been  in  the  hospital.  The  family  is  poor  and  therefore 
am  not  pay  even  part  of  the  transportation.  Mr.  Prank  S.  is  working  in  the 
mine  two  days  per  week  but  earns  very  low  wages.  He  is  paid  in  scrip  and  Mrs. 
»^y8  she  has  had  no  money  for  a  long  time.  The  familv  deals  at  the  company 
movr and  have  not  really  sufficient  to  take  care  of  necessary  food.  Clothing  is 
anoth^  hard  pioblan  and  reoently  they  have  had  to  have  assistance  with  cloth- 
ing. Rent  IS  $9  per  month  and  this  amount  is  first  deducted  from  the  husband's 
wages  leaving  only  a  small  balance  to  cover  all  other  needs. 

Organizations  here,  including  the  county  poor  board,  are  simplv  unable  to 
gnarantee  paymciit  of  transportation.  In  this  case  we  are  very  glad  to  know 
that  sonie  arranpment  may  be  made  through  the  depsfftment  of  social  welfare, 
in  New  York.  Being  ill  the  young  lady  can  not,  of  course,  return  home  by  the 
highway  as  many  able-bodied  men  do  and  we  hope  arrangements  will  be  made 
fm*  n^' .reiiim  soon. 

Anotiier  type  of  women  that  we  are  finding  increasing  is  the  mother 
of  the  family.  The  father  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  family 
and  the  mother  goes,  because  there  are  certain  advertisements  in  some 
city  papers  saying  that  women  can  receive  for  domestic  help  $15  a 
month. 

•  3?®  latest  example  that  we  had  was  one  of  a  mother  of  seven 
ouidren.  The  father  was  a  miner  in  one  of  the  mining  towTis.  They 
decided  to  sell  the  only  valuable  thing  they  had,  which  was  their 
cow,  so  that  she  had  enough  money  to  get  into  tms  large  city.  She 
did  succeed  in  getting  a  place  with  a  family  at  $16  a  month  and  that 
waywas  sending  back  to  that  family  the  money  that  she  was  earning. 

The  great  groups  of  families  that  are  now  on  the  road  are  causing 
tremendous  concern  to  social  organizations  because  we  are  finding 
that  our  money  for  relief  in  all  of  our  organizations  is  so  limited,  our 
funds  inadequate. 

Senator  Costigax.  Does  your  association  by  requests  or  otherwise 
endeavor  to  discourage  these  movements  from  one  part  of  the  county 
to  another? 

Miss  McCall.  You  will  be  interested  to  know,  Senator  Costigan, 
that  last  year  when  this  problem  became  so  acute,  and  we  were 
^kedby  the  ft^ident's  organization  on  unemployment  relief  to  set 
* Pllilliil  iught  be  given  to  communities  as  a  plan  for  transient 
Mrvice,  we  syndicated  in  newspaper  articles  throughout  the  United 
States  as  much  information  as  we  could  about  the  lack  of  jobs  every- 
where and  advised  everyone  to  stay  at  home.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  and  newspaper  pubUcity  on  the  needs  for  people 
staymg  within  their  own  commumties  rather  than  going  into  the 
country. 

I  happen  to  be  also  secretary  of  the  transportation  committee,  which 
18  a  committee  oij^anized  by  seven  national  organizations  interested 
in  ease  work  with  famifies  and  individuals.  The  purpose  of  this 
oigaliizatbn  is  to  help  agendes  m  communities  work  out  the  best 
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methods  that  they  can,  so  that  they  will  not  be  sending  people  on,  as 
we  call  it,  "the  passing-on  evil." 

The  letters  that  come  to  my  desk  as  secretary  of  that  organization 
indicate  to  me  that  social  agencies  in  every  community  are  faced  with 
the  great  difficulty  of  what  to  do,  especially  with  the  automobile 
transients  tinoughout^tiie  odtin^  because  it  is  difficult  to  Uke  earo 
of  them  in  their  own  communi^  and  to  maike  a  ptei  tint  would 
BBniedy  this  condition,  because  mete  is  not  sttifficieiit  money  to  see 
such  a  plan  through.  The  ^rs  in  which  they  tntvd  are  so  old  and 
worn  out  that  the  moiiey  received  from  selling  most  of  them  W0uld 
not  send  the  people  rery  far  back  on  their  way  to  their  homes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  automobile  tnuudents  ordinar^^  oome  to 
your  doors  for  assistance? 

Miss  McCall.  They  very  frequently  come  to  filling  stations,  to 
the  police,  and  to  various  agencies.  In  many  communities  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  plan  so  that  other  agencies  in  the  community 
know  that  there  is  a  central  agency  of  specialized  service,  like  the 
Travelers'  Aid,  to  which  they  send  such  groups. 

We  do  feel,  however,  Senator  Costigan,  that  we  are  not  beginning 
to  touch  in  many  places  this  problem  since  people  know  that  there  are 
so  few  things  that  we  can  do  for  them  now  because  of  lack  of  money, 
because  they  feel  that  they  will  need  to  be  sent  back  to  this  place, 
which  they  dislike  to  hear  termed  as  'Uegal  residence,''  for  they  know 
full  well  there  is  nothing  thei<e  for  them.  They  would  rather  roam 
on  and  on. 

We  know  there  is  a  large  group  of  transient  fanolies  with  <^dreii| 
and  that  these  children  are  not  bemg  tak^  care  of,  not  going  to  s^O(d» 
and  that  that  is  a  very  real  problem  for  us — to  boequipped  with  fusds 

to  take  care  of  these. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  not  the  conditions  about  which  you  havo 
been  testifying  represent  a  great  expansion  of  your  woik  over  your 

earlier  activities? 
Miss  McCall.  They  do  indeed. 

Senator  Costigan.  Were  you  originally  concerned  with  automobile 
travelers?    I  refer  now  to  your  association. 

Miss  McCall.  No,  we  were  not,  because  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Societies  practically  all  the  people  who  traveled  in  this 
country  traveled  by  railroads  or  came  into  this  country  by  boats. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  was  the  practice  of  your  association  to  meet 
such  travelers  at  the  depot? 

Miss  McCall.  At  the  depot  and  at  <^e  boats. 

S^ator  Costigan.  Yes. 

Miss  McCall.  Our  service  was  practically  a  centralized  service. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  all  oommunitaes  are  facing  to-day  is  ^at 
the  incoming  of  the  Strangers  is  a  deomtraiiBed  thing.  They  may 
come  by  bus,  or  by  many  roads  by  automobile,  and  so  it  is  a  very 
necessary  thing  to  try  to  work  out  one  centralized  {^Lace  for  them  to 
*^Pply.  Such  a  plan  is  being  carried  through  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities and  where  there  has  been  sufficient  funds  for  carrying  that 
plan  through,  we  feel  that  we  are  having  reasonable  satisfaction  with 
that  plan. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  is  your  work  related  in  New  York  City  to 
other  relief  work?  How  do  you  coordinate  your  work  with  that  <rf 
other  organizations?   Is  there  much  duplication? 


went  to  the  police  station  asking  for  care.  She  was  hfOYight  to  the 
attention  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  and,  upon  investigatiiig  the 
home  conditions,  the  Trayelers'  Aid  Society  received  a  letter  such  as 
this,  which  I  think  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  have  for  your  record : 

A*        t>  Ttr  Jakitabt  13,  1988. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  White,  ' 

Secretary  Station  Guest  House,  Travelers  Aid  Society, 

Be  8  ,  Pauhne,  21  years. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  White:  We  have  interviewed  Mrs.  Rose  S.,  mother  of  PauHne. 
She  informs  us  that  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  Pauline  come  home  at 
once  If  she  is  able  to  do  so.  Mrs.  S.  has  been  ill  and  was  rather  distressed  to 
know  that  Pauline  had  been  m  the  hospital.  The  family  is  poor  and  therefore 
can  not  pay  even  part  of  the  transportation.  Mr.  Frank  S.  is  working  in  the 
mine  two  days  per  week  but  earns  very  low  wages.  He  is  paid  in  scrip  and  Mrs. 
b.  says  she  has  had  no  money  for  a  long  time.  The  family  deals  at  the  company 
store  and  have  not  reaUy  suflScient  to  take  care  of  necessary  food.  Clothing  is 
another  hard  problem  and  recently  they  have  had  to  have  assistance  with  cloth- 
mg.  Rent  is  $9  per  month  and  this  amount  is  first  deducted  from  the  husband's 
w^ees  leaving  only  a  small  balance  to  cover  all  other  needs. 

C^tgaiiisationa  here,  including  the  county  poor  board,  are  simply  unable  to 
guarantee  payment  of  transportation.  In  this  case  we  m  very  ^«d  to  know 
that  soine  arrangement  may  be  made  through  the  department  of  sodal  welfare, 
in  New  York.  Being  ill  the  young  lady  can  not,  of  course,  return  home  by  the 
T^t''^*^  5!  many  able-bodied  men  do  and  we  hope  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  lier 'leioni  soon* 

Another  type  of  women  that  we  are  finding  increasing  is  the  mother 
of  the  family.  The  father  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  family 
and  the  mother  goes,  because  there  are  certain  advertisements  in  some 
atf  Pftpers  saying  that  women  can  receive  for  domestic  help  $15  a 
iiionth. 

The  latest  example  that  we  had  was  one  of  a  mother  of  seven 
children.  The  father  was  a  miner  in  one  of  the  mining  towns.  They 
decided  to  sell  the  only  valuable  thing  they  had.  which  was  theu* 
cow,  so  that  she  had  enough  money  to  get  into  this  huge  city.  She 
did  succeed  in  getting  a  place  with  a  family  at  $15  a  month  and  that 
way  was  sending  back  to  that  family  the  money  that  she  was  earning. 

The  great  groups  of  families  that  are  now  on  the  road  are  causing 
tremendous  concern  to  social  organizations  because  we  are  finding 
that  our  money  for  relief  in  aU  of  our  organizations  is  so  limited,  our 
funds  inadequate. 

Senator  Costigan.  Does  your  association  by  requests  or  otherwise 
endeavor  to  discourage  these  movements  from  one  part  of  the  countv 
to  another?  ^' 
^Miss  McCall.  You  will  be  interested  to  know,  Senator  Costigan, 
that  last  year  when  this  problem  became  so  acute,  and  we  were 
asked  by  the  President's  organization  on  unemployment  relief  to  set 
up  a  plan  that  might  be  given  to  communities  as  a  plan  for  transient 
service,  we  syndicated  m  newspaper  articles  throughout  the  United 
States  as  much  information  as  we  could  about  the  lack  of  jobs  every- 
where and  advised  everyone  to  stay  at  home.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  and  newspaper  publicity  on  the  needs  for  people 
s^fty^  within  thdr  own  commumties  rather  than  going  into  the 
country. 

I  happen  to  be  also  secretary  of  the  transportation  committee,  which 
IS  a  committee  organized  by  seven  national  organizations  interested 
m  case  work  with  families  and  individuals.  The  purpose  of  this 
oiganization  is  to  help  agencies  in  communities  work  out  the  best 
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methods  that  they  can,  so  that  they  will  not  be  sending  people  on,  as 
we  call  it, '^the  pawDgmn  evil." 

Ilie  lettesrs  ooii^  to  my  de^  as  seeretaary  of  that  organization 
indicate  to  me  thatiockl  agendas  in  every  community  are  faoed  wi<ii 
the  ^reat  difficulty  of  what  to  do,  especially  with  the  automobUe 
transients  througlkMit^Hie  country  because  it  is  difficult  to  take  care 
of  them  in  their  own  community  and  to  make  a  plan  tikat  would 
remedy  this  condition,  because  thwe  is  not  sufficient  money  to  see 
such  a  plan  through.  The  cars  in  which  they  travel  are  so  old  and 
worn  out  that  the  money  received  from  selling  most  of  them  would 
not  send  the  people  very  far  back  on  their  way  to  their  homes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  automobile  transients  ordinarily  come  to 
your  doors  for  assistance? 

Miss  McCall.  They  very  frequently  come  to  filling  stations,  to 
the  poUce,  and  to  various  agencies.  In  many  communities  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  plan  so  that  other  agencies  in  the  community 
know  that  there  is  a  central  agency  of  specialized  service,  like  the 
Travelers'  Aid,  to  which  they  send  such  groups. 

We  do  feel,  however.  Senator  Costigan,  that  we  are  not  beginning 
to  toudi  in  many  places  this  pfobkm  smce  people  know  that  there  are 
80  few  things  tJutt  weoaii  do  lor  ibam  now  because  of  lack  of  mone(yi 
because  they  feel  that  they  will  need  to  be  sent  baek  to  ^us  place, 
which  they  dislike  to  hear  termed  as  ''legal  reeiieiiGe,"  for  they  know 
full  well  tiiere  m  notiiing  ^ero  ler  tlMm.  They  would  ml&M  foam 
on  and  on. 

We  know  there  is  a  large  group  of  transient  famiUes  with  children, 
and  that  these  children  are  not  being  taken  care  of,  not  going  to  school, 
and  that  that  is  a  very  real  problem  for  us — to  be  equipped  with  funds 

to  take  care  of  these. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  not  the  conditions  about  which  you  have 
been  testifying  represent  a  great  expansion  of  your  work  over  your 
earlier  activities? 

Miss  McCall.  They  do  indeed. 

Senator  Costigan.  Were  you  originally  concerned  with  automobile 
travelers?    I  refer  now  to  your  association. 

Miss  McCall.  No,  we  were  not,  because  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Societies  practically  all  the  people  who  traveled  in  this 
country  traveled  by  railroads  or  came  into  this  country  by  boats. 

Senator  OoBtiOAir.  It  was  the  practice  of  your  association  to  meet 
such  traveleiB^t  the  depot? 

MiaBM«0At&.  At  the  depot  and  at  Ito  boats. 

Senator  Costigan.  Yes. 

Miss  McCaMi.  Our  service  was  jnractically  a  centralized  service. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  all  communities  are  facing  to-day  is  thai 
the  incoming  of  the  sta'angers  is  a  decentralized  thing.  They  may 
come  by  bus,  or  by  many  roads  by  automobile,  and  so  it  is  a  very 
necessary  thing  to  try  to  work  out  one  centralized  place  for  them  to 
apply.  Such  a  plan  is  being  carried  through  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities and  where  there  has  been  sufficient  funds  for  carrying  that 
plan  through,  we  feel  that  we  are  having  reasonable  satisfaction  ¥rith 
that  plan. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  is  your  work  related  in  New  York  City  to 
other  relief  work?  How  do  you  coordinate  your  work  vdth  that  of 
other  organizations?   Is  there  much  duplication? 
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Miss  McCall.  We  hope  tliere  m  rery  little  duplication.  Groups 
of  representatives  from  various  organiaations  ait  to0ather  with  a 
Travelers*  Aid  representative  and  they  work  out  agreements  whei«by 
they  will  determine  the  kinds  of  cases  that  each  one  will  take  and 

•determine  what  a  transient  is  in  that  community. 

Because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  determines  the  transients  as  the  group  or  individual  in  the 
city  three  months.  In  many  other  cities,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
agrees  with  social  agencies  that  the  transient  is  the  family  or  group, 
or  individual,  within  the  city  1  year,  6  months,  3  months,  5  weeks, 
6  weeks,  3  weeks,  and  so  on,  and  the  time  varies  according  to  the 
finandal  setup. 

In  one  mstance  the  welfare  council  has  developed  a  small  reference 
book  wUch  is  given  out  to  people  that  may  be  asked  about  where  they 
«hiiii  ap  and  liie  tiansieniB  applying  for  help  are  sent  to  the  Traveir 
W  Mm  Qomty,  to  tiMMe  social  <»gaiiixalmi8,  equipped  for  shelter 
and  food. 

In  cities,  such  as  Waabington,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Milwaukee, 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  central  committee  for  serv- 
ice to  transients,  wliich  consults  about  plans  that  aie  to  be  followed 
through,  so  that  we  hope  thero  is  as  little  dupUcation  as  poeaiUe  imdw 

the  circumstances. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  are  finding  aside  from  that  of  the 
financial  difficulty  is  still  the  attitude  that  prevails  in  a  great  many 
communities  and  a  great  many  States.  Way  back  in  our  subconscious 
minds  we  dislike  the  strangers  who  come  in  and  we  think  they  do 
not  merit  any  special  assistance  and  this  feeling  has  stayed  in  the 
lillids  of  a  great  many  people.  Newspaper  clippings  come  through, 
''Jobless  descending  on  the  town,"  "Boy  bimis,''  ''Vagrants  in 
hoidee/'  "  Gypigr  families. " 

Senator  Cobtibam.  Your  reference  is  not  to  the  attitude  of  your 
society? 

MissMcCALL.  No;  but  to  the  attitude  *of  citizens  of  various 
localities.  This  reacts  in  the  attitude  of  those  responsible  for  allo- 
•caliiig  funds  for  services  to  people  in  need.  Many  States  are  first 
fiooiting  funds  for  the  need  of  resident  famihes  and  then,  if  anything 
m  left,  for  unattached  residents  and  then,  if  anything  remainsi  for  the 
#ansients.  There  are,  however,  some  places  where  this  has  changed 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  it  is  changing  even  more  recently. 

If  there  were  funds,  we  think  that  there  could  be  some  place  in 
the  community  program  for  rendering  service  to  this  whole  group, 
families,  men,  boys  and  girls. 

The  reports  that  are  coming  for  the  Travelers'  Aid  Societies  thcMu- 
selves  as  to  budgets.  Senator  Costigan,  1  tliink  inav  be  interesting 
to  you  to  know.  In  1931  the  aggregate  budgets  of  Travelers'  Aid 
Bodbties  was  just  a  few  dollars  less  than  $1,000,000  throughout  the 
country.  In  1932  the  aggregate  is  coming  to  about  $778,000,  which 
IS  about  25  per  cent  less. 

Senator  Costioan.  How  many  societies  are  there? 

Miss  McCaix.  That  will  be  123  cities,  and  they  represent  the 
lamst  cities  of  tlie  country. 

from  the  estimates  we  mm  fitting  it  looks  as  if  this  budget  decrease 
would  be  anoHier  10  per  cent  in  1933. 

In  one  city  recently  the  budget  of  the  community  chest  failed  so 
much  that  in  ocmiadering  the  allocation  of  funds  for  ciying  needs 
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they  had  to  cut  out  practically  Ihe  whole  service  to  tranffients  in  thai 
communiiy,  not  beei^ise  they  did  not  see  the  value,  but  because  thejf 
had  to  take  tibe  funds  that  mey  had  for  the  group  of  people  in  their 
own  community  as  it  was  estimated  that  oneooliii  ftfain  their  own 
oommunity  were  in  need  of  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  pioyision  do  yon  make  ior  tnasienta  in 
New  York  City? 

Miss  McCall.  The  New  York  City  Travelers'  Aid  Society  is  the 
only  T.  A.  at  the  present  time  which  maintains  a  guest  house,  which 
means  that  they  can  accommodate  18  to  21  women  and  girls  and  some 
children.  The  transients  are  housed,  given  medical  care  by  respon- 
sible agencies  while  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  determines  what  plan 
can  be  made  for  these  transients.  They  work  very  closely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  because  of  the  transpor- 
tation back  to  the  place  of  legal  residence.  This  same  plan  is  used 
practically  in  all  of  the  cities  where  travelers'  aid  societies  are 
functioning. 

Senator  Costioan.  How  long  do  you  extend  this  care  to  particular 
transientBT 

Mks  MoGaXiL.  Until  we  can  determine  where  the  tmnaieQt  la  going 
to  make  his  residence. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  facilities  indicated  by  you  do  not  seem  to 
compare  with  the  figures  as  to  those  who  are  in  the  traaaent  group. 

Miss  McCall.  They  do  not. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  happens  to  ^e  transents  whom  you 

are  not  in  a  position  to  accommodate? 

Miss  McCall.  Many  of  them  get  on  the  road  again  and  keep 
mulling  about,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  this  great 
group.  If  we  could  work  out  in  all  of  the  comnmnities  of  the  United 
States  a  more  or  less  uniform  plan — a  plan  that  woidd  fit  that  com- 
munity with  some  sound  method  of  handling  the  situation,  vdth 
adequate  fimds — we  feel  that  part  of  this  moving  about  could  certainly 
be  stopped.  We  believe  that  it  can  not  all  be  stopped  because  this  is 
a  country  where  mobility  is  one  of  our  specializations.  There  will  be 
always  mose  who  feel  some  other  place  is  better  than  Hie  place  in 
which  they  liye. 

Senator  Costioan.  Do  you  distribute  the  transi^ts  whom  you  are 
imahle  to  afford  shelter  to  anKmg  different  r^f  agencies  lor  Ae  n^t? 
Miss  McCall.  Yes.- 

Senator  Costigan.  Before  they  are  moved  on? 

Miss  McCall.  Yes;  tiie  Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  or  any  other  organization  that  is  equipped  for  housing;  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  private  boarding  homes,  espeeia^  fxiy^ate  boarding 

homes  for  the  boys,  the  other  groups  to-day. 

We  feel,  Senator  Costigan,  that  one  of  the  sources  of  this  great 
moving  about  the  country  is  because  of  the  lack  of  work  relief  or 
direct  relief  to  the  single,  unattached  resident.  In  every  community 
relief  is  given  to  families,  but  the  group  of  single,  unattached  men  and 
women  are  discriminated  against  and  many  of  them  start  out  on  the 
road. 

Recently,  in  a  small  community,  15  men  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  community  chest  and  said,  '*We  have  lived  in  this  town  for  a 
number  of  years,  all  of  us.  We  have  no  families.  We  have  not 
worked  for  two  years.  For  the  last  year  we  have  Hved  at  the  Salva- 
tion Army.   We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  Savation  Aimy,  and 
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Ibey  can  not  kmj^  m  longer.  ¥oii  aro  diacniniiiatiiig  igdnst  us  m 
tile  relief.  We  can  not  eat  my  work  rehd  hm  or  any^ect  n&d. 
Wliat  are  we  going  to  do?  M%  we  going  out  on  the  road  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  transients?  " 

It  is  a  very  serious  question.  This  community  had  set  up  a  pibtt 
which  it  mi|^t  ha¥e  carried  through  if  it  had  had  the  sum  of  money 
it  needed. 

There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  speak  about,  Senator  Costigan,  if 
I  may  take  a  few  moments  for  that,  and  it  is  the  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  the  health  of  all  these  people,  to  the  whole  family 
and  to  the  individuals.  I  think  that  was  touched  on  very  well  in 
speaking  of  the  boys.  We  are  also  finding  this  with  the'famiUes, 
especially  with  the  children.  In  looking  over  cases  of  these  304 
families  that  I  spoke  of  before,  where  48  per  cent  of  the  indi\iduals 
in  those  families  were  young  children,  40  per  cent  of  that  48  per  cent 
needed  teiy  defimte  medical  care  because  they  had  not  received  the 
kind  of  care  and  food  that  was  essential.  They  were  all  under- 
noniK^ed. 

Aside  from  that,  as  these  people  go  from  place  to  place,  where  there 
ia  tUMagplii^^  and  where  dHaitm  do  not  feel  that  they  can  do 
much  for  them,  except  pass  them  on  to  the  next  tAaee,  they  do  lose 
Hiati  which  we  think  is  so  necessaiy  in  a  nation  like  our  own,  yrbm 
pmf^  ^  haye  a  pride  in  maintaimgig-  tli^  indepoiidence  and  haTing 
their  own  homes;  they  see  that  they  can  go  on  and  that  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  so  they  become  listless  and  they  keep  on  going. 

We  feel  that  the  breakdown  in  morale  and  Iwalth  is  one  m  the  most 
serious  effects  of  the  whole  transient  movement. 

Communities  are  equipped  for  taking  care  of  their  own  in  hospitali- 
zation, but  they  are  finding  added  need  for  taking  care  of  transients 
and  so  are  facing  a  drain  on  their  own  facilities  for  that. 

We  feel  very  distinctly  that  there  are  plans  that  can  be  used  for 
transients.  It  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  each  community,  to  make  such  plans  and  we  hope  that  when 
Federal  relief  is  given  there  can  be  a  part  set  aside  with  a  definite  plan 
fir  transients.  Heretofore,  most  of  the  relief  has  been  in  a  general 
relief  fund,  and  a  great  many  people  feel  that  special  emphasis  on 
funds  for  transients  will  attract  transients.  One  of  our  cities  that  has 
hii  ft  wy  spedal^^  l^  sinoe  1927  says  very  distinctly  in  its 

second  report  : 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  definite  plan  has  meant  that  we  have  not  had  the 
people  who  do  not  eare  to  have  help  amity  to  U0  we  do  not  feel  that  the  tran- 
sient has  increased  but  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  ytty  definite  and  worth- 
while help  to  those  who  want  and  deserve  ofmetruotive  service. 

So  that  if  any  plan  for  service  to  transients  is  made  we  feel  that  in 
the  relief  a  very  d^nite  idea  should  be  tibat  some  of  it  will  be  for 
transients. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  feel  that  transients  are  being  adequately 
cared  for?  Much  has  been  said  about  what  is  being  done  for  them. 
Are  you  conscious  of  inability  to  assist  great  numbers  of  transients? 

Miss  McCall.  Yes;  we  are  exceedingly  conscious  of  it.  We  have 
some  ideas  of  what  might  be  done  but  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
we  know  that  here  is  one  group  that  is  getting  into  the  most  difficult 
situation  of  any  of  our  groups  in  the  whple  country. 
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Senator  Costioan.  Do  you  feel  that  the  State  and  the  Nation  are 
paving  a  price  or  will  be  required  to  pay  a  prioe  lor  liieir  inability 
to  deal  with  this  problem? 

NOss  McCall.  Decidedly;andl  think  we  wittfii^lwil^  the  next 
10  years  >iKat  the  pdce  has  been  inuoh  greaMr  than  liad  «ny  idea 
of  paying.  ! 

Senator  CbmoAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATSHfiKT  m  mm  IEMIS  G.  lUIMtS,  BAIiaXMOftfi,  MB. 

Senator  Costigan.  Miss  Judge,  please  give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

Miss  Judge.  My  name  is  Marie  C.  Judge,  and  my  address  ip 
10  East  Franklin  Street,  Baltimore. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society? 

Miss  Judge.  Executive  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  organization. 
Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  organization 
for  some  time? 
MissJunoB.  Nine  years. 
Senator  CosTOAN.  In  Baltimore? 
Misa  JuDOB*  Tes. 

Senator  CosTioAif.  Will  you  state  for  Hm  benefit  of  the  c(muniltee 
any  facts  within  your  knowledi^  or  any  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  legislation  under  consideration  by  the  committee? 

Miss  Jun«B.  ^h«t  time  m  great  ne«dl  «iliil  Tf^limil^mmmxm  my 

part. 

The  social  work  set-up  in  the  city  that  I  am  famihar  with  has 
undertaken  for  the  last  seven  years  to  provide  for  what  has  been  an 
increasing  group,  continually  increasing  group,  of  transients,  includ- 
ing families,  women  alone,  men,  children  with  women  and  families, 
and  then  that  large  and  constantly  growing  group  of  transient  boys, 
transient  youth  we  call  them. 

The  private  agencies  have  succeeded  in  caring  somewhat  adequately 
for  most  of  this  group,  except  for  homeless  men,  which  group  has 
grown  so  enormously  that  muncipal  aid  is  now  being  used. 

We  all  see  the  need  during  this  coining  winter  for  increased  finan- 
cial asustance  from  some  source  for  caring  for  all  of  these  groups  as 
the  numbers  are  increasing  trem^adou^^. 

Senator  ComoAN.  Where  is  yoor  financial  assistance  now  secured? 

Miss  JunGB.  The  private  agencies  in  Baltimore  are  entir^y  ob- 
tained by  a  community  fund  which  collects  private  funds. 

Senator  Costigan.  Raised  by  <he  community  eheat,  or  aomething 
corresponding  to  it? 

Miss  Judge.  The  community  chest;  yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Does  Baltimore  donate  any  municipal  funds? 

Miss  Judge.  To  the  care  of  homeless  men,  yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  is  nothing  done  for  homeless  women? 

Miss  Judge.  They  are  all  cared  for  still  on  the  basis  of  the  private 
agency,  but  all  these  agencies  have  already  spoken  for  further  munic- 
ipal assistance,  or  are  about  to  speak;  whether  it  will  have  to  be 
extended  further  for  State  assistance  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
but  we  are  very  much  afraid. 

Senator  Costigan.  Has  the  State  done  anything  in  tUs  field? 

Miss  Judge.  No;  not  up  to  the  present  tune. 
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Senator  Costigan.  Hm  «ny  application  been  made  lot  Fedeml 
funds  for  relief  of  tlie  mma^floyei  of  Hie  State  of  Marrbnd  or  the 

dtv  of  Baltimore? 

Miss  Judge.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  vou  any  other  suggestions,  Miss  Judge? 

Miss  Judge.  I  have  one  idea  that  comes  out  of  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion this  morning  with  regard  to  camp  provision  for  the  large 
numbers  of  transients  throughout  the  country.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
I  look  at  the  thing,  always  of  course  from  the  experience  in  our  city, 
that  the  social-agency  care,  which,  plainly  speaking,  is  an  indi\4dual- 
laed  approach  to  this  problem,  is  by  far  the  best,  and  ought  to  be 
e^nded  to  its  largest  possible  hmits.  Municipal  aid  and  even  State 
aid  mklit  weil  be  given  to  those  agencies  to  do  this  general  type  of 
we  which  from  long  experience  they  have  been  able  to  work  out  for 
We  group,  wMeh  meana  atudying  where  ihej  come  from,  if  they  can 
^  back,  and  the  State  eataUiBhing  them  through  agencies  in  those 
cilMis.  If  every  poesiMe  extensbn  of  imvate  agency  and  care  will 
not  give  individuahaed  care  to  all  these  groups,  some  camps  of  wonie 
sort  or  another  may  be  necessary,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  social  agencies  which  have  been  long  experienced  in  this 
care  is  by  far  the  most  necessary  thing  to  push  to  its  utmost  limits 
before  we  go  over  into  the  adoption  of  camps.  That  is  about  the 
only  general  suggestion  I  have,  Senator  Costigan. 

Senator  Costigan.  Thank  you,  AdKss  Judge. 

STATEMENT  OF  miMAM  H.  WANS.  LOS  ANQEUS,  OAUF. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Evans,  please  state  your  name,  residence, 
and  occupation  to  the  ^^^^^[  the  record. 

Mr.  Evans.  My  namjllpl^  H.  Evans,  and  my  residence  is 
707  South  HiU  Street,  Los  Ai^Ra^  Oaiif . 

In  making  this  report  to  vou,  I  make  it  qa  behalf  of  myself  and 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  flew  here  to  testify  but  was 
recalled  to  Los  Ai^es. 

In  the  last  two  years  Los  Angeles  being  more  or  less  of  a  tenninal 
for  the  migrating  hordes  coming  from  the  East,  it  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  trial  and  tribulation  to  us  out  there  and  wa  have  had  to,  or  have 
been  forced  to,  find  ways  and  means  to  take  care  of  these  people. 

Two  years  ago  we  worked  out  the  plan  of  sending  them  into  the 
camps,  into  the  forest  sections  of  the  wState,  and  we  now  have  several 
of  these  camps  in  effect.  However,  we  found  that  so  many  of  these 
youths  were  not  available  to  these  camps  because  of  their  health 
conditions,  and  we  found  that  about  72  per  cent  of  those  arriving 
appUed  in  ^e  first  week  for  aid  of  some  kind. 

The  judge  himself,  as  a  well-known  public  man,  found  manv  of 
these  people  in  his  office,  soipe  of  them  asleep  awaiting  his  attention, 
and  that  caused  us  to  maliM|l|||^  of  an  invest^ation  for  the 
purpose  of  {dacing  these  joul|H||||ptfc. 

We  have  suggested  a  pirn  {Ei|-"i^  adopted  throughout  the 
Umted  States,  and  particularly  In  the  wteton  part,  wbmhy  if  Fed- 
eral aid  can  be  given  to  the  different  States  these  boys  and  youi^ 
mm  can  be  grubstaked  and  nkoed  in  the  State  fores&y  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  up  the  jungles,  and  these  camps  could  be 
developed  through  the  cooidinatMn  of  Hie  Wat  Department,  and  a 
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large  nuitiher  of 

hmtj  hatts,  but  dmng  siMnalMng  really  worth  idiila. 

We  have  also  investigated  a  plan  by  which  large  numbers  of  them 
can  be  placed  in  the  placer  daims  of  the  Wettem  Stataa,  and  many 


of  them  are  going  there  now  voluntarily,  making  someliniea 

cents  to  $3  or  $4  a  day. 

We  have  consulted  with  Mr.  Reik,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
here,  and  he  advises  that  it  is  practical  to  estabUsh  camps  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  placer  mining  is  available  and  grubstake  these  boys  to 
go  out  into  the  placer  mining  territory  and  to  produce  gold. 

The  two  plans  we  submit  to  the  committee  for  consideration  and 
for  study  as  they  are  in  our  opinion  practical  and  would  employ 
these  youths  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  produce  something  in  the 
way  of  national  wealth  and  will  not  feel  that  they  are  charity  patients. 

Also,  many  of  them  would  find  ways  and  means  by  which  they 
later  on  would  become  citizens  of  those  territories. 

Senator  Costioan.  You  have  in  view  a  program  to  be  adoi)ted 
provided  Ckmgreas  decides  to  legidate  with  respect  to  the  transient 
problem? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  can  not  be  done  at  the  present  time  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  If  Congress  will  adopt  such  a  thing  as  ^  CvLtHaag  bill, 
then  such  plans  as  this  could  be  put  into  effect. 

We  believe  that  such  a  biU  is  a  very  necessary  thing  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  agencies  now  attempting  to  take  care 
transients  have  no  way  of  raising  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  papers  you  desire  to  file  with  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  would  like  to  file  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  small  placer  mining  which,  by  the  way,  is  almost  out  of  print 
from  the  great  demand  that  has  come  throughout  the  Nation  for  it, 
and  they  are  getting  out  a  new  circular  which  they  will  have  out 
shortly. 

We  also  \^dsh  to  file  a  letter  here  that  has  been  addressed  to  the 
President  elect  by  liandolph  Walker,  one  of  the  men  interested  in 
this  plan. 

Also  some  telegrams  from  such  men  as  L.  V.  Morford;  letters  horn 
tbe  head  of  Sears,  BoebtM^  Co.,  Mr.  Ward;  a  letter  from  ^ist, 
Heckscher  and  one  from  Mr.  Brisbane^  who  have  made  some  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  and  believe  that  it  is  a  feasible  plan  to  woric  out. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  take  under  consideration 
the  advisability  of  printing  these  various  communications. 

Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Evans.  No;  although  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  one 
thought.  Senator  Costigan,  and  that  is,  that  in  supplying  aid  to  the 
different  States  it  might  bring  about  further  transient  traffic,  so  to 
speak.  For  instance,  if  the  people  of  California  were  denied  this  aid 
to  their  people,  who  could  cross  the  border  and  receive  it  from  the 
State  of  Nevada,  or  the  people  of  Nevada  were  refused  this  aid  and 
could  go  across  the  border  and  get  it  in  the  State  of  CaUfornia,  such 
local  differences  might  cause  a  great  deal  of  transient  traffic.  That 
should  be  avoided  in  worldng  out  the  plan. 

Senator  Costigan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evans. 


SfAmiENT  OF  TOS.  MABGARET  FORD,  EXECUTIVS  SBOBITAKI 
f&A¥lUW  AID  AOCOIXY.  W4fiHQIiafOH,  |l« :€i 

Senator  Costigan.  Mrs.  Ford,  you  are  executive  seQir^^i;^^  of  jtijie 
Travelers'  Aid  Societgr  <jf  WadungtOA,  D,  jC,?.  „i 
Mrs.  Ford.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  information  to  give  the  comnuttee 
with  respect  to  the  problem  under  consideration? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  transients,  which 
probably  is  the  same  as  jou  have  heard  from  others  at  these  hearings. 

In  Washington,  we  have  charge  of  the  transieiit  families,  women 
mad  minors,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  boys  under  21  who  have  been  in 
Washington  less  than  a  year. 

I  have  had  aome  expenence  in  Virginia,  Qeor;^a,  and  South  Caro* 
lina»  also  as  field  nipresentative  for  the  National  Association  oi 
Travelers'  Aid  Soeietiea  I  aiiDuld  say  tiie  problem,  as  you  have 
heard  it  tdd  several  times,  is  similar  everywhere.  FanuieSi  boys 
and  girls  who,  during  normal  times,  would  be  at  home,  are  now 
wandering  over  the  country  because  of  imemployment  and  unstable 
conditions,  and  their  problems  grow  more  serious  every  day. 

Three,  or  even  two  years  ago,  these  families  could  be  adjusted 
quite  easily  in  the  majority  of  cases  but  within  the  last  year  it  is 
becoming  almost  impossible,  because  of  no  legal  residence  and  the 
loss  of  resources  in  every  place,  to  make  proper  adjustments  for 
these  families. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  make  a  statement,  Senator.  I  under- 
stood I  was  expected  to  supplement  by  answering  some  of  the  ques- 
tions on  statements  made  by  my  national  groups. 

Senator  Ck>8TiGAN.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  ibis  morning? 

Mra.  FoBB.  No;  I  have  not  heard  the  testimony  and  did  not  realize 
X  was  supposed  to  be  here,  so  it  makes  it  a  little  difficult  for  me  to 
know  wlial  is  denied. 

Senator  CkmuUN.  Are  jm^  m  a  position  to  advise  the  committee 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  transient  pioUem  in  Washington  as  distin- 
pddied  from  other  cities? 

Mrs.  FoBD.  We  find  the  transient  problem  in  Washington  utterly 
beyond  private  resources  for  adequate  care.  Of  course  we  have  no 
recourse  to  public  funds  other  than  for  transportation  through  the 
Board  of  Pulalic  Welfare.  We  have  a  standing  case  load  of  about  270 
families,  50  to  60  boys  and  25  to  30  single  women;  that  is,  as  they 
come  and  go  our  case  load  each  day  is  approximately  that  number. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  anything  exceptional  about  Washing- 
ton which  brings  transients  here? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  have  said  so  until  I  began  to  travel  through 
the  southern  States  where  I  found  that  every  community  is  an  excep- 
tion in  one  way  or  another.  In  Washington  the  families  come  think- 
ing they  can  get  a  solution  for  all  their  problems  through  their 
Soiator,  Cbneressman^  or  the  President.  Or  they  have  seen  public- 
ity telHng  of  tne  bnildmg  ptognm  in  Washuigton  and  are  sure  they 
wmftid  woiik. 

We  find  we  are  having  a  Tsiy  much  higher  tyjpe  of  transient  family 
than  ever  before.  Promabnal  people,  physicians,  lawyers  who  f<^ 
one  reason  or  another  have  lost  t^i^  p^tioe.  thei^  homes  «nd  have 
gotten  down  to  no  reBonrces  at  dllr-4har  morale  broken  or  at  low  ebb. 
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Senator  Gobvigah.  They  are  wilhoui  means? 
Mrs.  FoBb.  Witiiout  any  means,  wtthout  ai^iliing,  and  usually 
their  friends  and  relatives  are  in  the  same  piedicament. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  care  do  you  provide  for  such  peofds? 
Mis.  Ford.  We  accei>t  the  famiUes,  place  them  in  lodgings,  usually 
light  housekeeping  lodgings,  furnish  |;roceries  and  take  care  of  them 
while  we  try  to  determine  legal  residence  or  make  the  adjustment 
::rhich  seems  best  in  each  case.  Boys,  girls,  and  wodBin  are  cared  for 
in  lodgings,  usually  private  homes. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  beginning  to  run  into  real  difficulties  because 
so  many  have  been  traveling  for  so  long  a  time  they  have  no  legal 
residence  anywhere.  No  community  can  retain  all  the  families  who 
have  no  l^al  residence  anywhere,  and  yet  there  is  no  place  to  send 
them. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  adequately  meeting 
the  transient  problem? 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  are  very  inadequately  meeting  it,  not  because  of 
lack  of  understanding  and  svmpathy  of  the  community,  but  because 
of  a  lade  of  finances.  We  nave  been  aUe  to  meet  the  relief  needs 
during  the  past  year  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  we  shall  be  unable  to  meet 
these  needs  from  private  funds  during  1933.  Tht  probkm  is  increaa- 
ing  rather  than  decreasing. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  regard  the  problem  as  local  or  national? 

Mrs.  FoBD.  I  think  it  has  to  be  national  It  has  to  be  intercity, 
interstate,  and  therefore  national  in  its  scope.  Whether  or  not  it 
should  be  taken  care  of  financially  in  a  national  way,  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  I  do  know  that  there  should  be  a  national  program  to 
adjust  the  problem.  There  is  no  community,  at  least  none  of  which 
I  know,  which  is  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  happening  to  people  who  are  not 
assisted  beyond  merely  temporary  shelter  and  assistance? 

Mrs.  Ford.  It  depends  upon  the  families  and  individuals,  and 
resources  for  their  care.  The  boys  for  instance  are  gradually  growing 
harder  and  more  difficult  to  adjust.  They  are  joining  the  professions 
group  of  homeless  men;  they  are  becoming  diseased;  crippled;  are 
growing  accustomed  to  the  road  and  if  employment  were  offered 
many  of  them  would  not  accept  it.  They  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  the  road  or  feel  there  is  no  place  for  them  anywhere. 

While  I  was  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  not  long  a^o,  one  boy  14  years  old 
with  a  broken  back,  his  dealli  expected  any  mmute,  and  two  boys  each 
with  a  foot  severed  by  freight  trsins,  were  in  the  hospital.  While 
there  I  saw  a  train  with  not  less  than  50  boys  on  it.  The  station 
master  told  me  that  very  conservatively  speaking  not  less  than  six 
boys  were  killed  or  injured  every  day  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
railroads.  That  is  the  condition  everywhere.  Boys  are  being 
crippled  and  diseased  or  worse.  In  one  city  which  I  visited,  two  boys 
were  in  the  death  cell  because  of  a  murder  having  been  committed  in 
the  group  of  men  with  whom  they  had  been  associating.  These  are 
typical  of  many  other  cases. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  conclusion  is  that  these  conditions  «strike 
directly  at  health  and  character? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Yes;  very  definitely. 
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Senator  Costigan.  Thmik  you,  Mmy  Wotd, 

The  committee  will  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10^0  o'clock 
and  will  then  meet  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Buildii^. 

(Whereupon,  at  2.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  suhcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  24,  1933,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  JANUABY  24,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  CoMMriTEE  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  recess  of  yesterday,  at  room  212, 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Eobert  M.  La 
Follette,  Jr.  (chairman),  pi-esidin^. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette,  Cutting,  and  Costigan. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STAXEimfT  OF  NELS  AHBEBSOIT,  IHSTBirGTOE  IM  SOdOIOGY. 

mxna^^/grEBssTi,  mm  i0>x  mn 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name,  addresBi,  and  your 

position. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  live  in  New  York  and  I  am  instmelor  in  soci- 
ology, Columbia  University. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  given  special  consid- 
eration to  the  transient  problem  and  have  attempted  to  gather  in- 
formation about  it.  The  committee  wiU  be  gp^ful  if  you  will 
proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  have  been  identified  in  a  research  way  with  it  for  10 
years  or  more.  What  I  want  to  report  on  to-day  will  be  a  census 
that  has  been  attempted  recently  of  the  homeless  in  the  cities  pf 
the  United  States,  covering  January  9, 10,  and  11,  of  this  year. 

This  census  was  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the  following 
national  agencies:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jewish 
agencies.  Travelers'  Aid  Societies,  Salvation  Army,  community 
ttJ^'  Council  of  Family  Welfare  Associations,  and  the  National 
Urban  League.  ^  The  returns  of  this  census  are  only  coming  in  now, 
and  perhaps  will  continue  to  come  in  for  a  week  or  10  days ;  and 
what  I  am  presenting  to-day  is  only  a  hasty  summary,  up  until  last 
evening,  of  such  agencies  as  have  reported.  The  remote  places  are 
not  being  reported  as  yet,  except  sparsely. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  transmit  to  the  committee  any  addi- 
tional information  that  may  come  into  your  possessiosil 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  Sir,  Ghaixman.  I  liave 
taken  the  liberty  of  classifying  the  dties  according  to  size,  because 
I  think  that  is  important  for  this  report. 

The  cities  that  we  have  heard  from  report  a  total  of  256,124  per- 
sons, which  seems  to  be  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  home&s 
and  transients  in  the  United  States,  I  will  give  yow  a  list  of  th« 


cities  tliat  have  reported.  Eifi^ty-nine  of  the  ninety-thiee  cities  of 
100,000  population  and  over  nave  reported.  These  cities,  I  think, 
total  36,000,000  of  the  population.  Those  cities  are  about  50  per  cent 
reported ;  and  by  50  per  cent  I  mean  that  in  many  oi  those  cities 
that  have  reported  the  men  sheltered  in  public  agencies,  and  in  some 
of  the  cities  only  one  or  two  agencies  have  reported.  Fifty  cities  of 
50,000  to  100,000  population  have  been  reported. 

The  Chaieman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  total  number  of 
cities  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  around  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  the  50,- 

000  to  100,000  class,  and  there  are  (5,000,000  people  living  in  those 
cities.  Many  of  the  cities  that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  are  small  and 
are  mainly  reported  sometimes  only  by  isolated  agencies.  In  some 
large  cities  we  have  as  many  as  four  and  five  reports  which  we  have 
checked  against  one  mother.  Many  cities  have  reported  through  a 
central  mmtobf  and  1^  makes  the  returns  quite  valid  and  revealing. 
For  instance,  €ll^SafO  has  reported  82,000,  represented  as  sheltered 
during  those  tliree  days.  Next  is  New  York,  16,800;  Pittsburgh, 
1%I<XI;  Betenit,  11,000^  and  so  forth.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  all  40 
cities  that  have  reported  throu^  their  central  registration  bureau. 

1  will  say  a  word  late^i||p||^  omiaral  registration  bureaus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  them  are  agencies  mit  harttorganis^  to 
exclude  transients.  These  local  clearing  ^^^^f^g^^m^  ^^le 
necessity  for  calii^  for  local  cases  first  and  so  haveSStted  the  cen- 
tral registration  bureaus,  through  whidi  all  men  must  pass,  and  by 
means  of  which  transients  are  most  efficiently  excluded. 

As  to  the  cities  of  6,000  and  10,000  population  there  are  851,  of 
which  only  52  have  reported.  There  are  6,000,000  people  living  in 
those  cities.  Cities  under  5,000,  or  incorporated  places  under  5,000, 
total  14,765.  There  are  only  12  of  those  reported.  There  are  44,- 
000,000  people  living  in  rural  areas  and  villages  and  other  unin- 
corporated places.  This  census  reveals  that  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
agencies  serving  the  country  are  in  cities  of  25,000  population  or 
more,  which  were  confined,  verv  many  of  them,  to  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  or  east  of  Chicago  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  in 
industrial  areas  of  the  United  Stat^,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  cities  of  less  than  10,000,  very  few  have  reported,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  men  sheltered — ^however  numerous  they  may 
be— are  being  cared  for  in  the  police  stations  and  other  public 
agencies,  or  are  panhandling. 

Concerning  agencies  reporting.  I  would  add  some  details  which 
will  indicate  the  ilinpleteness  of  the  study.  The  Salvation  Army 
in  the  United  States  has  1J851  branches,  and  to  date  only  264  have 
been  heard  from.  The  Salvation  Armv  returns  are  slow  to  arrive 
because  of  the  necessity  of  leppfrtmg  first  to  the  territorial  head- 
quarters, whidi  hajppen  to  be  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco. 
These  returns  are  beiM  gathered  there  and  forwarded  to  national 
Imdquarters  in  New  York.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  rdiabiUty  of 
those  returns,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to  be  very  revealing.  We 
have  received  only  so  far  returns  from  the  eastern  territory,  whidi 
m  east  of  the  Ohio  and  north,  about  Washington— I  think  north  of 
Baltmioro.  So  far  the  Salvatiim  Army's  264  braiMdies  have  reported 
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39,800  persons.  In  all  likelihood  when  many  of  the  branches  have 
been  heard  from  we  W&L  find  that  150,000  to  180,000  persons  are 
being  sheltered,  and  it  may  be  higher  in  the  South  and  West  where 
in  many  places  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  only  agency  caring  for 
transients.  ,, 

The  most  complete  returns  are  from  the  Aid  societies, 

allllll  most  cases  they  are  more  revealing.  Seventy-seven  of  the 
l(i  bimnches  have  responded  showing  a  total  of  2,148  persons 
sheltered,  of  which  90  per  cent  are  transients.  Tliese  include  IM 
men  over  21.  Most  of  these  are  under  30,  and  that  is  also  true  of  the 
women,  of  which  there  were  1,336.  The  Travelers'  Aid  also  reports 
caring  for  917  boys  and  491  girls  during  the  3-day  census. 

Of  about  200  Jewish  agencies,  55  reported  a  total  of  1,257  persons 
sheltered  during  the  three  days  of  the  census.  The  recent  survey  of 
the  Jewish  homeless  estimates  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
10,000  homeless  Jews,  of  which  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  are  under 
21  years  of  age. 

In  the  figure  for  Jews,  we  have  a  pretty  accurate  check  on  total 
homeless.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  their  estimate  for  a  long 
tijne. 

One  hundred  eighty-six  of  about  1,000  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
reported  a  total  of  6,418  persons.  Ordinarily  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
do  not  shelter  the  homeless  persons  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities. 

As  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  there  are  about  500  branches  that  are 
likely  to  do  this  kind  of  work  and  117  have  reported  a  total  of 
2,317  women. 

In  eadi  of  these  cases,  I  was  too  rushed  to  o^et  the  tigures  on 
the  number  under  21,  but  I  think  it  will  be  high,  perhaps  20  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  in  t^teee  agendes. 

Sttmpiiiw  some  of  tiie  agencies  reported  fiiiows  that  about  50 
per  eeni  of  tlie  larger  cities  are  reported  and  tliese  only  partially. 
The  result  is  rural  agencies  and  States  without  large  cities  are  poorly 
represented.  Among  the  States  scarcely  represented  at  all  are 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Vmnont, 
Delaware,  and  Wyoming;  Utah  and  West  Virginia  being  r^orted 
for  hut  one  city  each. 

Among  the  256,000  homeless  persons  reported  there  were  11,323 
women  of  whom  about  35  per  cent  to  40  cent  appeared  to  be  und^ 
21.  In  some  cases  they  did  not  estimate  age  because  the  figures 
were  lumped. 

I  think  if  a  problem  of  the  homeless  man  is  challenging,  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  transient  woman  is  much  more  so.  For  one 
thing,  the  problem  of  homeless  women  is  more  recent,  and  also  there 
are  fewer  facilities  for  these  women.  Agencies  are  not  set  up  to  take 
care  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  five  years  ago  we  would  not  have 
found  10  per  cent  of  that  number  of  transient  women. 

A  conservative  estimate,  based  on  the  present  census,  would  place 
the  number  of  homeless  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  at 
approamately  1,500,000,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  these  are  in  and 
about  the  B92  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more,  of  which  onlv  356 
were  reported,  and  in  which  tm  found  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
^i^des  serving  transient  and  homeless  persons.  That,  of  course, 
means  priirate  agencies,  not  public,  because  police  stati(ms  are  found 
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pmlbirily  everywhere,  «iid  probably  that  is  the  most  used  place 
where  the  private  agency  does  not  ex^. 

The  Ohaibman.  May  I  ask  whethw  that  estimate  of  the  total 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  apparently  have  had  very 
few  reports  from  the  Southwest  and  the  West  where  there  is  a  very 
large  transient  problem? 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes ;  I  am  thinking  of  the  Southwest  and  the  West 
and  the  South  in  making  this  report.  I  think  the  estimate  is  very 
conservative  and  you  might  push  it  up  a  little  higher,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  do  that  now.  After,  when  we  get  the  rest  of  the  Salvation 
Army  branches  reported,  we  can  make  an  estimate  based  on  cities 
of  5,000  or  under  in  which  there  are  many  branches  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  where  that  will  be  the  chief  agency  reporting. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  portions  of  the  country  are,  and  are 
likely  to  remain,  untouched  by  your  census? 

Mr.  Andebson.  All  portions  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
paucity  of  cities  because  unless  there  be  a  large  city  to  appeal  to 
we  can  not  get  any  returns  and  that  would  leave  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
«>»av^daho,  Miffitana,  Wyoming,  and  cities  in  those  States  would 
be  left  imtoncli|HHh  those  States  there  is  a  great  deal  of  transciency 

1?^^  ?^  ^^^''PP^*®^  would  be  transients,  and  they 

would  be  living  off  the  community,  foraging  in  the  main. 

Senator  CoraioAN.  Have  you  any  reports  from  the  rural  areas, 
generally  speaking  f 

Mr.  Andessok.  Nme,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  get  them  unless 
we  get  them  from  people  who  have  visited  these  areas,  and  we  have 
not  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  distinction  do  you  make  biBtweea  tfie  tran- 
sient and  the  homeless  man  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Only  the  distinction  that  one  is  going. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  witii 

the  problem,  we  have  right  now  perhaps  20,000  homeless  persons, 
but  there  would  not  be  any  more  than  20  per  cent  of  them  that  aie 
transients,  that  have  been  in  the  city  less  than  a  year.  They  may 
not  belong  m  New  York  any  more  than  anywhere  else,  but  thev 
nave  recently  come  from  some  place. 

Senator  Costigan.  By  "  homeless  person  "  then,  as  distinguished 
from  transient  person "  you  mean  a  resident  who  hasbecome 
hcnneless  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  in  many  of  our  large  cities  men  who 
have  not  had  a  home  for  20  or  30  years.  The  nature  of  that  pop- 
ulation changes  from  city  to  city  of  course.  Until  we  have  finally 
heard  from  the  Salvation  Army,  as  I  have  said,  we  can  not  make 
an  estimate,  ahc^^^finj^^  places. 

.  ^  ^^KK^K^g^  relating  to  numbers  of  homeless  that 
IS  not  altoplher  ummp|||||.  Figures  that  I  have  been  able  to  get 
mdicate  that  in  good  tunes,  when  the  casual  and  seasonal  labor 
P*™^  » about  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  home- 
less, migrating  workers,  and  1  say  himieless,  migrating  workers  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  residue  in  every  large  city  that  are  un- 
©mplovable,  but  the  migrating  men  are  as  a  rute  woikexs,  and  seven 
|o  eight  out  of  every  ten  are  employed  much  of  the  tune,  or  living 
on  their  earnings  when  not  employed.  The  fist  are  dependent^ 
or  part  of  the  time.  At  the  present  time,  these  Qgures  seem  be 
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reversed,  75  to  80  per  cent  being  unwployed  and  only  20  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  hmx  employed  at  seasonal  mr  casual  work.  Thus, 
we  would  have  to  add  this  number  to  the  total  homeless  population, 
although  thev  are  not  at  the  moment  in  the  bieadUine. 

This  would  bring  my  estimate  of  homeless  in  the  United  States 
up  to  nearly  2,000,000.  I  have,  at  other  times,  estimated  3,000,000, 
which  is  probably  too  high.  The  estimates  run  from  2,000,000  to 
5,000,000,  so  I  am  giving  you  a  very  conservative  figure  here. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  agencies  reporting  to  get  the 
number  of  persons  in  their  communities  not  Weltered,  and  it  was 
found  that  most  agencies  failed  to  make  such  estimates  because  of 
the  likelihood  of  unfavorable  comment  or  publicity,  and  so  I  will 
not  read  the  names  of  any  cities  that  did  report.  Most  cities  do  not 
like  to  report  this  because  they  might  be  misunderstood. 

Cities  that  have  central  clearing  bureaus,  to  which  all  the  informa- 
tion goes,  do  not  hesitate  to  report  the  number  of  persons  unshel- 
tered. Some  of  those  reporting  indicate  as  many  as  2,000  sleeping 
out  or  living  in  the  so  called  "  shanty  towns,"  or  "  Hoover  villas, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  in  every  city.  New  York  has  perhaps 
more  than  2,000  men  living  in  these  shanty  towns  and  sleeping  out. 
In  all,  but  16,700  such  persons  were  reported. 

As  incomplete  as  the  census  returns  are.  they  do  reveal  that  the 
problem  is  large  and  pressing;  that  most  of  the  cities  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  "  pass  them  on  " ;  that  services  are  mainly  limited  to 
temporary  relief ;  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  young  per- 
sons. Of  the  256,000  persons  reported,  the  age  classification  was  not 
included  except  for  about  54,000;  and  of  the  54^000  reported  for  age 
classification,  there  were  11  per  cent  boys  under  21. 

An  interesting  thing  about  those  figures  is  that  the  perc^tage 
vartos  from  State  to  State  v«ry  fadioBlfy.  For  example,  Massa- 
chusetts reports  but  1.5  per  cent  boys  imi^  21 :  mbiois  iL3  per  cent 
boys  under  21;  Calif  omia,  40  per  cent  boys  under  21;  Midi]^an,  7.2 
per  cmt  boys  under  21 ;  New  York,  1.6  per  cent  boys  under  21 ;  ^lio, 
19  per  cent  boys  under  21 ;  Pennsylvania,  6.7  p«r  cent  boys  under  21 ; 
Texas,  58.9  per  cent  boys  under  21 ;  Wai^ington,  80  per  cent  boys 
under  21  and  Vii^^inia,  51  per  cent  boys  under  21. 

There  is  an  explanation  that  goes  with  the  aboTe  percentages. 
In  the  large  industrial  cities,  the  boys  are  often  not  reported  because 
they  are  panhandling  on  the  streets.  Often  they  have  left  those 
places  to  go  west  or  south  in  search  of  work,  and  they  tend  to  pile 
up  in  those  remote  places  such  as  California,  Washington,  Florida, 
and  Virginia. 

I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  needs  of  boys.  I  only  want  to  add  that  there  has  been  too 
little  said  about  homeless  transient  women.  The  census  reports  so 
far  indicate  that  whereas  11  per  cent  of  the  homeless  reported  are 
boys  and  transients,  no  less  than  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  are  women 
with  the  same  age  groups,  and  for  these  there  are  fewer  facilitie.s, 
and  I  want  to  repeat  again  what  I  said  before,  that  there  are  fewer 
facilities  for  women  and  this  type  of  transient  person  is  increasing 
perhaps  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  boys.  We  have  always 
had  boy  transients  but  never  worried  about  them  until  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  We  built  up  our  West  on  boy  transients. 


I  hare  studied  a  group  of  several  thousand  homeless  men  to  find 
out  when  they  left  homo  and  find  the  medium  age  is  about  19  for 
whites  and  if  years  for  the  eolorod.  We  have  no  comparable  in- 
formation <»|  the  women* 

In  conclusion,  T  want  to  say  something  about  the  types  of  persons 
included  in  the  homeless  population.  Fiist,  about  age,  it  seems  that 
in  the  large  urban  centers  in  the  East  and  North  that  the  medium 
age  is  higher  than  in  the  smaller  places  in  tlie  South  and  West.  In 
the  cities  of  a  million  or  more,  we  find  that  the  medium  age  ranges 
from  40  years  to  42  years.  As  we  go  out  to  the  smaller  cities,  of  less 
than  100,000,  the  medium  age  ranges  from  28  years  to  34  years.  The 
road  draws  out  a  younger,  more  able-bodied  type  of  person.  Older 
men  stay  in  the  large  cities. 

In  these  outlying  places  also  we  found  that  the  median  education, 
or  the  grade  to  which  these  people  have  gone  in  school,  is  much 
higher,  is  New  York  it  is  around  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  higher 
than  that  in  these  remote  places.  In  New  York  we  have,  I  think,  less 
than  2  per  cent  that  have  been  to  college,  but  when  we  get  into  the 
^BrnHk  and  W«bI  im  find  as  high  as  6  per  cent  Uiat  have  been  to 
odi^  la  Nflfw  Ymi^  wb  have  10  per  cent  to  13  per  cent—I  have 
tmgSmm.  the  esuust  pmeii*tt»-wlio  hmf%  horn  in  hil^  achocd. 

M  Tezasy  Calif oima.  and  m  Sowtlieni  Stales  the  percentage  that 
iftve  been  to  hi|^  sdmca  goes  mp  to  about  80  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  natioiiality,  we  find  that  in  the  large  cities  the 
perceitage  of  f onigii  horn  is  highmr,  and  thai  these  people  that  are 
wandering  in  the  more  remote  places  are  iifpio  80  per  cent  and  90  per 
cent  American  bom.  In  New  York,  for  example^  about  40  per  cent 
to  41  per  cent  or  ^  per  oenl  are  foreign  bom  or  flie  diildien  of 
foreign  born. 

I  think  that  covers,  so  far,  what  I  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  these 
reports.    Much  more  would  come  out  later,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  appreciate  it  if  you  can  give 
us  an}^  further  information  that  may  come  In  and,  if  possible,  send  it 
to  us  in  tabular  form. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  understand  that  the  estimate  of  1,600,000  to 
2,000,000  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  homeless? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  point  that  under  this 
bOi  a  transient  is  defined  as  an  individual  within  the  borders  of  a 
State  other  than  that  of  his  legal  residence,  unaccompanied  by  the 
members  of  his  immediate  family.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  estimate  which  would  come  under  that  definition  ? 

Mr.  AjpnKm.  No;  because  it  would  vary  from  State  to  State. 
I  liave  tned  to  ind  that  out  and  I  have  received  from  cities  in  dif- 
ferent Slates  esthMftes  and  I  would  say  that  in  a  State  such  as 
M<Hida  or  Tms  not  nKHre  than  4tO  pr  cent  belong  locally.  They 
may  be  transienls  as  iar  as  Hie  local  community  is  conoemed,  but 
htUmf^  in  the  Stata  He  local  community  would  cimjdder  them 
transieiits. 

I  have  tried  to  worit  out  Hie  areas  over  which  these  men  roam 
and  it  seems  that  they  do  not  roam  over  large  areas. 

In  Cincinnati,  for  eimmple,  I  tabulated  some  11,000  men  shelteied 
by  the  Salvation  Army  and  most  of  them,  if  they  did  not  come 
fnmi  Cincinnati  ^sell,  oame  from  points  less  than  500  miles  away. 
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Bemote  cities  that  have  not  got  a  very  populous  hinterland  will  draw 
from  remote  places.  Jacksonville,  for  exunple,  out  of  6,000  sheltered 
by  the  Salvation  Army  had  about  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  from 
around  New  York,  but  New  York  draws  less  than  20  per  cent  of  its 
people  from  areas  more  than  100  miles  away  or  200  miles  away,  I 
would  say,  and  a  very  small  number  come  from  500  miles  away  or 
more.  I  can  not  say  for  other  States.  I  do  not  have  the  figures, 
but  this  census  is  bringing  in  some  very  interesting  returns. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  occasional  i>erson,  perhaps  every  fifth  one, 
that  takes  these  long  jaunts.  He  is  likely  to  stay  within  his  State, 
if  it  is  a  large  State  like  Texas,  or  right  around  close  to  home,  and 
will  likely  return  there  ultimately.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
answers  your  question. 

Senator  Cutting.  Yes,  it  does,  in  a  general  way. 

Have  you  any  feeling  about  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Qof?em- 
ment  with  relation  to  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  for  the  man  who  can  not  apply  to  any 
local  conmiunity.  Now,  as  the  number  incieaass  imd  the  pressure 
upon  local  relief  becomes  greater,  local  oonmnaitifla  are  going  to 
attempt  more  and  more  to  a^cmt  more  stringent  attitudes  toward  the 
stranger.  Even  New  York  that  ought  to  M  an  opea-namML  dty, 
is  vmry  aiuooos  to  exclude  steangers. 

Privaiis  agencies  are  very  finuted  in  their  resources.  Public 
agenciw  ww  only  di^tw  them  one  nig^  aad  they  must  go  out  and 
panhandle. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  citm  but,  as  to  as  I  can  find  out,  if 
I  went  on  the  bum  tomorrow  I  would  be  passed  on,  if  I  went  to 
agencies,  perhaps,  in  the  year,  from  60  to  100  cities.  I  would  get  no 
agency  relief  anywhere.  That  means  I  would  become  an  intercitv 
problem  and  the  only  way  to  check  the  problem  is  to  ship  me  back 
to  my  own  town,  provided  I  had  a  home  there.  I  would  be  an  inter- 
state problem  and  I  think  that  the  interstate  problem  is  increasing 
very  rapidly. 

These  men  were  just  as  much  of  an  interstate  problem  when  there 
were  jobs  but  did  not  bother  us  because  they  went  from  one  job  in 
one  State  to  a  job  in  another  State  and  they  functioned  in  an  inter- 
state labor  market,  over  which  we  have  assumed  no  control,  but  they 
took  care  of  themselves  more  or  less.    Now  they  can  not. 

I  see  no  answer  except  a  Federal  answer.  1  do  not  know  which 
Federal  answer,  but  it  must  be,  as  I  see  and  as  I  have  agitated  for 
a  long  time,  a  national  responsibility. 

Senator  Curni^G.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  Federal  aid 
to  time  people  would  encourage  vagrancy.  Bo  you  think  there  is 
anything  to  thalt 

Mr.  AMnnsQN.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  what  encourages 
vagrancy  or  what  slops  vagruicy^  I  do  not  even  know  what 
vagrancy  is.  Is  a  man  a  vagrant  because  no  agency  will  inta  him 
in  and  then  he  goes  out  and  panhandles  ? 

It  may  be^  as  some  have  thought,  that  a  camp  set  up  in  one  State 
Would  draw  men  from  another  State.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  that  is  true^  but  I  am  not  see  that  it  does.  I  think  the 
experience  of  some  cities,  in  so  far  as  they  have  tried  to  check  on  it, 
is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  anything  you  do  fcr  mm  in  one  plfMMi 
attracts  them  from  another. 
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I  have  been  studying  the  history  of  the  problmn  in  New  York  City 
and  in  every  discussion  that  arises  they  hav»  pressed  tiiis  charire  as 
the  chief  argument  against  giving  any  kind  of  relief  and  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  that  giving  relief  one  place  does  attract  men 
from  other  places.  It  probably  does  to  a  limited  degree.  I  do  not 
know  who  can  know  that  any  inore  than  I  except  upon  the  basis  of 
some  such  survey  as  this.  They  are  guessing,  and  you  have  no 
answer  except  another  guess. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  taken  by  this  committee  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  lack  of  funds  for  relief  purposes  falls  heaviest  upon 
WTO  who  are  unmarried  and  have  no  dependents.  Would  it  be 
corroct  to  assume  that  that  situation  has  contributed  to  the  increase 
m  the  number  of  persons  who  are  drifting? 

Mr.  AinxEBSON.  I  hmm  no  statistical  data  and  I  know  of  none 
mmmt  isokled  caaae^  and  I  think  our  conclusions  will  have  to  be 
on  our  ludgm^t  whoUy.  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  such 

J  did  hear  only  reoemtly  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
paroled  bpvs  that  are  Imwmg  hmne  becanae  they  can  not  find  work. 
If  we  could  get  those  %nfes»  tbej  would  be  worth  something. 
•  I  cm  see  why  a  local  community  would  put  m  single  person  at  tiie 
ena  of  the  bread  line  and  why  he  would  lose  patienoe  and  not  want 

This  is  probably  what 

he  IS  doing;  he  is  leaving  because  there  is  every  induoraMnt  for  him 
to  leave.  This  same  community  that  unwitlanMy  thrusts  him  out 
may  be  feeding  another  young  man  from  another  place  while  the 

local  boy  is  being  fed  by  the  next  town  where  he  is  a  transient.  He 
will  go  from  town  to  town,  developing  into  a  vagrant   We  have 

nothing  on  the  quantitative  side  of  this  problem.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  happening  to  a  man  as  he  is  being  sent  by  these  agencies,  or 
being  forced  from  one  town  to  another  town. 

I  think  tliat,  normally,  it  is  not  a  serious  problem  if  there  is 
work,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that 
young  men  have  gone  out  and  have  found  themselves  up  against 
the  wall  as  far  as  work  is  concerned,  and  if  they  have  any  serious 
desire  to  go  to  work  they  are  going  to  be  disappointed  again  and 
again,  and  it  may  be  that  the  very  factor  of  unemployment  may 
make  vagrants  out  of  them  in  time  because  they  find  the  necessity 
m  mmJam  eosm  kind  of  a  psychological  adjustment.  If  they  do 
not  ^  that  It  is  too  bad  for  them;  they  are  broken  and  they 
will  become  neurotics  of  one  kind  or  another  and  perhaps  this 
ad]i^^t  in  taking  the  attitude  of  a  vagrant  is  a  normal  adiust- 
roei^^  to  the  situation  they  are  forced  to  face.  That  will  raise  a 
problem  when  unemployment  abates  a  little  and  the  market  bright- 
ems  up,  if  and  idien  it  picks  up,  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  get 

SZ«S^^L*T^r^*^Ai^^^  have  adapted 

Idimselyes  te  a  life  of  .idleness.||P|ftuis  we  will  have  to  use 
persuasion  and  even  discipline. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Estill,  who  is  head  of  the  West  Virgina 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  testified  that  among  tranSent 
workers  applying  for  relief  in  West  Virginia,  a  rough  estunate 
would  indicate  that  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  i^ma  had  been  va- 
grants. A  very  high  percentage  had  had  good  w^  reoords  before 
the  oepresBion. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  that,  and  I  also  believe  that  if  we  eiounine 
these  men  that  we  call  vagrants,  look  at  their  hands  and  bodies  we 
will  see  that  they  have  been  working.  Even  a  booze  fighter  is  a 
working  man,  although  he  may  not  woric  regularly,  and  he  may 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  handle  his  budget,  but  he  is  a  woridng  man 
and  looks  the  part. 

In  New  York  we  have  taken  200  men  up  to  Bear  Mountain  out 
of  the  bread  line.  They  are  up  in  the  mountains  working.  They 
are  required  to  work  only  two  days  a  week  but  they  work  every 
day.  They  are  interested.  I  grant  you  they  might  not  stay  on 
a  job  that  you  would  get  for  them.  They  mi^t  go  away  after 
they  got  $50,  but  that  is  another  problem. 

Senator  Cuthno.  It  is  in  any  event  a  Federal  problem  in  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Which  ? 

Senator  Cutting.  The  whole  problem  of  the  transients  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  transient  is  directly  a  Federal  problem  as  I 
see  it.  It  may  have  to  be  worked  out  through  individual  States  but 
Stat**>  would  not  expend  their  own  funds  to  take  care  of  somebody 
that  belonors  in  other  States.  They  Avill  load  him  in  trucks  perhaps 
and  pass  liim  out  of  the  State,  or  drive  him  out.  We  already  liave 
evidence  that  they  are  doing  that;  they  are  taking  that  attitude 
toward  the  stranger. 

Senator  Cutting.  Then,  I  gather  you  are  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  or  some  similar  legislation? 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes;  to  which  bill  are  you  referring? 

Senator  Cuttino.  I  refer  to  S.  5121. 

Mr.  Andeksoit.  Yes;  I  do  not  care  whidi  bill  it  is.  I  am  in  favor 
of  l^e  burden  being  placed  where  it  logically  belongs  in  the  crisis. 
It  may  be  that  the  working  out  of  the  Federal  program  will  enable 
States  to  establish  soa»  kmd  of  a  re^onal  exchange  for  their  own 
men,  but  it  will  need  some  centraliziM>i<ai  of  planning,  something  to 
get  these  people  together  so  that  they  can  organize  their  resources. 
That  might  grow  out  of  Fediml  legislation.  At  the  preaent  time 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  any  city  or  interstate  initiative. 

The  CHAmcAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HISS  DOROTHY  WYSOE,  EXECUTIVE  SEGBETA&Y 
T&AVELEBS'  AID  SOCIETY,  LOS  AHaELES,  QAUF. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Wysor,  please  give  your  full  name  and 
address  and  your  position. 

Miss  Wysor.  My  name  is  Dorothy  Wysor,  and  I  am  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angeles.  I  also  represent 
the  council  of  social  agencies  in  my  city  and  the  community  boys' 
lodge.    Address,  121^^  Coulter  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  this  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  transient  unem- 
ployment relief? 

MissWrscHt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  vou  give  us  any  informa- 
tion that  has  (xmie  to  you  in  connecticm  with  your  work  ana  with  the 
work  of  the  other  agencies  in  Los  Angeles  on  this  general  problem. 
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Miss  Wysor.  As  you  will  probably  realize,  California  thinks  that 
It  18  very  attractive  to  the  transient.  We  believe,  whether  statisti- 
cally wrrectly  or  not,  that  we  get  more  transients  than  almost  any 
other  State,  and  we  are  a  terminal  point  for  transients,  that  is,  not, 
as  one  ininrht  say,  a  roadway  or  passageway,  as  mm  Arizona  and 

JNew  Mexico.  ■■^^f 

The  question  has  come  up,  I  think,  before  the  committee  once  or 
twice  as  to  just  how  a  transient  was  to  be  defined.  In  Los  Angeles, 
we  have  a<rreed  on  a  definition  of  transient  which  is  accepted  by 
all  the  aofencies.  That  is,  someone  who  is  in  the  citv  less  than  a  year. 
That  does  not  mean  under  our  present  settlement'  law  that  persons 
in  the  city  more  than  a  year  are  residents.  Our  new  settlement 
law,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years,  but  it  is  agreed  by  our  agencies  that  the  group 
resident  for  more  than  a  year,  but  le'ss  than  three,  shall  be  called 
'  ncmresident "  rather  than  "  transient and  care  will  be  given  them 
by  the  private  agencies.  So  that  that  group  is  definitely  provided 
lot,  if  not  adequately,  at  least  under  a  plan. 

1  think  it  may  be  of  scMOne  interest  to  have  a  few  pictures  from  the 
lios  .^eles  part  of  this  survey  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  just  been 
giving  yon  the  general  figures  for.  I  think  that  the  California  fig- 
ures had  not  reached  him  at  the  time  ik^t  the  survey  was  made. 

It  may  be  intmsiing  to  see  how  some  of  these  comparisons  work 
out  locally.  In  Lob  Angeles,  we  lock  them  through  a  central  au- 
thority so  that  we  think  our  figures  are  fairfy  accurate. 

Durmg  the  three  days,  45,000  resident  f  amilios  and  .persons  were 
under  care.  Of  these,  one-twelfth,  or  a,000  were  nonresidents,  that 
is,  had  been  in  Loss  Angeles  more  than  a  year  but  less  than  three 
years.  They  were  not  transients.  One-sixth,  or  6,000,  were  tran- 
sients, that  is,  one-sixth  of  our  total  problem  of  those  under  caie 
were  transients.  There  were  some  3,000  unattached  men  under  care 
on  these  three  days  and  60  per  cent  of  these  were  transients.  There 
were  1,000  boys  under  21  under  care.  There  were  100  girls — I  am 
giving  you  round  figures— there  were  100  girls  under  21.  There 
were  1,500  transient  families. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  boys  were  under  the  care 
of  the  police,  which  does  not  mean  social-work  care  of  course,  but 
means  that  they  had  been  "  vagged,"  as  the  police  say,  and  had  spent 
a  night  in  jail  and  were  being  removed  from  the  city  the  following 
day,  but  we  included  tJiese  boys  in  our  total  number. 
The  Cbaikiean.  How  many  women  were  transients  ? 
Miss  Wtsos.  I  had  not  happened  to  take  this  figure  down.  There 
were  234  wmsmtL   Now,  the  social  workers  feel  that  these  groups 
which  I  have  just  given  you,  under  care,  even  where  they  are  not 
receivmg  adequate  lielp  and  protection,  are  the  fortunate  group 
because  they  have  had  iome  contact  and  some  planning  and  care 
from  a  social  agency.  Even  if  we  include  the  police  group,  those 
boys  and  men  have  at  least  had  m  night  in  jaU  and  one  adequate 
meal. 

We  feel  that  our  real  problem  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  believe 
that  anywhere  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  transients  as  are 
known  to  the  social  agencies  are  not  known  to  any  social  asency 
at  all  and  are  getting  atmg  aa  best  they  may. 
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A  little  later,  if  the  committee  would  like,  I  sliould  like  to  say 
more  about  how  we  think  this  larger  number  of  transients  are 
managing  and  what  the  social  results  are. 

Of  course,  since  these  transients  not  under  care  are  not  known 
to  the  social  agencies,  we  can  not  give  statistical  figures  about  them, 
eveii  fti  to  number  or  their  condiSQn.  No  stady  has  been  nuide  oi 
these  groups.  It  is  a  matter  of  obswralion  and  guessworic  Our 
giMM  was  that  at  the  time,  when  there  was  a  total  of  6,000  transients 
under  eare,  that  during  tnose  thmt  days  tibefe  were  ad  least  15,000 
who  were  not  under  the  care  of  any  social  agency. 

One  or  two  other  indications  of  the  size  of  the  problem,  as  it  is 
known  to  us  through  the  municipal  service  bureau,  whi^  is  the 
clearing  house  for  men  and  boys  both,  but  which  does  not,  for 
various  l  easons,  register  all  men  and  boys,  there  were  55,000  men  this 
jiast  year.  They  were  at  least  60  per  cent  transient.  This  was  a  ^ 
per  cent  increase  over  the  year  1931. 

Last  snmmer  a  study  of  police  statistics  in  Los  Angeles  indicated 
that  in  the  ])eriod  of  six  months  10,000  boys  had  ])assed  througli  the 
liands  of  the  vag  squad.  That  meant  those  10,000  boys  had  spent  a 
night  in  jail,  appeared  in  the  night  court,  had  been  given  30  days 

suspended,  and  told  by  the  police  that  the  following 
days  they  would  have  to  leave  the  city. 

During  this  six  months'  period  the  social  agency  in  our  city  which 
is  responsible  for  the  care  of  boys,  the  community  boys'  lodge,  cared 
for  700  boys. 

I  ask  you  to  contrast  the  700  boys  who  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  social  agency  with  the  10,000  boys  who,  in  the  same  period, 
passed  through  the  p<dioe  department  with  one  night  in  jail  and 
msAructioBS  mtit  they  must  get  out  of  town  the  next  day. 

The  Cbaibman.  Are  there  any  repeaters  in  those  figures  9 

Miss  Wysob.  That  probably  are.  Aec<»ding  to  our  observation, 
many  of  these  5,000  men  and  these  10,000  boys  do  c(Hne  f  nmi  long  dis^ 
tances.  Apparently  that  does  not  oorxespond  iHth  Mr.  Anderson^s 
observation.  We  feel  that  those  same  men  and  boys  were  in  New 
York,  let  us  say,  in  the  fall  and  worked  their  way  throu^  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  winter  months  and  appear  in  Los  Angeles^  let  m 
say,  in  January  or  February,  or  perhaps  going  the  other  way  around; 
but  since  each  city  has  some  such  custom  of  three  days,  or  two  days, 
or  overnight  emergency  relief,  and  these  transients  move  on,  it  fol- 
lows as  the  night  the  day  that  these  men  and  boys  are  constantly 
moving  about,  and  how  many  repeaters  there  are  among  ihm  we 
nave  no  way  of  knowing. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  had  four  times  the  homeless  women 
and  girls — ^that  is,  homeless  at  the  present  time — women  and  girls 
in  the  year  1932  as  in  the  year  1931,  and  it  had  similar  figures  with 
^'^gard  to  families,  that  is  between  three  and  four  times  as  many. 

Many  of  these  girls  and  women  are  hitch-hikers.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  care  and  protection  given  to  women  and 
gins  is  more  adequate,  not  only  in  our  cities,  but  the  country  over, 
and  girls  and  wx^en  who  will  apply  to  social  agencies  are  every- 
where given  care.  They  are  nowhere  refused  care  by  a  social  a^^encv 
aid^lt  «i8ually  means  care  not  only  of  a  respectable  shelter  hut  case 
work  and  personal  service  because  all  agencies  recognize  the  fact 
wiat  transient  wemeii  and  girls  can  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  cities 
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and  passed  on  iii  thia  and  tbej  aooepi  these  women  and  girls 
as  a  prolileni  lliey  nmsi  siniggfe  witii  and  solm 

Bisiiiirces  of  agencies  are  growing  more  and  more  inadequate  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  numher,  but  they  are  accepted  as  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  mnst  sidve. 

Of  course^  many  yoong  women  and  giris  do  not  apply  to  thi 
social  agencies,  and  are  tiSerelore  without  social  protection. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  attitude  of  oooimu- 
nity,  of  the  public,  uid  of  the  social  service  and  other  groups  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  groups  in  my  State  and  city  toward 
the  transient  It  is  extremely  hostile.  I  have  worked  in  other  cities 
and  States  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  attitude  of  California  is 
more  severe  and  hostile  and  antagonistic  than  is  customary.  Perhaps 
it  seems  more  astonishing  in  California  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  pioneering  States,  and  because  its  popu- 
lation was  built  up  on  miojration,  and  that  its  far-famed  climate 
and  sunshine  are  supposed  to  attract  people,  but  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia only  want  to  attract  newcomers  and  strangers  who  can  pay 
their  way.  They  are  very  much  opposed  to  attracting  dei)endent 
transients  and  I  dare  say  that  is  natural.  The  hostility  and  some- 
thing very  much  like  savagery  of  the  attitude  has  something  to  do 
with  the  belief  of  Galif<Mniia  that  it  has  more  than  its  share  and  that 
fnrlhmnore,  if  it  lat  itself  be,  it  wo«ild  not  be  just  a  roadway,  as 
0Mli  <if  iim  oilier  Slates  are,  but  tlial  the  dapendent  tranuenta  would 
siHle  down  with  xm  f orew. 

Hie  puMie  agendas  since  I  have  been  in  CaHlornia,  which  is 
nearly  10  years,  have  always  been  extremely  severe  towards  the 
transient.  They  offer  no  relief  except  emergency  relief  and  trans- 
portation back  to  legal  residence,  and  that  only  to  women,  girls,  and 
families,  not  to  men,  even  to  the  heads  of  families.  They  can  walk 
back  to  the  legal  residence.  If  the  offer  of  return  to  legal  residence 
is  refused,  the  case  is  closed  and  nothing  whatever  is  d<Mie  fcMP  the 
family  or  person  no  matter  what  the  reasons  may  be,  how  sound 
they  may  be,  for  refusal  to  return. 

The  conmiunity  chest,  and  private  social  agencies  in  general  share 
these  views  and  the  attitude  with  us  as  also  all  over  the  country 
has  been  rather  to  diminish  the  budgets  of  those  agencies  such  as 
the  Travelers'  Aid,  which  are  dealing  exclusively  with  transients, 
and  perhaps  from  a  more  sympathetic  standpoint. 

For  some  reason,  it  seems  a  little  strange,  there  is  more  sympathy 
for  the  transient  man  and  boy  than  for  families.  Possibly  there  is 
an  element  of  fear  in  this,  that  is,  fear  that  the  men  and  boys  will 
commit  crimes  or  be  destructive  to  property.  At  any  rate,  provision 
on  the  onergency  side  has  always  been  more  adequate  for  them.  Of 
course,  they  are  expected  to  move  on. 

To  review  the  present  policy,  it  is  Move  on  "  for  the  men,  except 
for  a  relativ^  small  number  which  axe  absorbed  by  our  camps.  It 
is  '^Move  on  for  the  boys,  ^cept  a  foitanate  small  number  which 
are  tak^i  by  a  private  agency,  the  coammiity  boys'  lodge,  and  for 
whom  personal  ^ans  and  adjustments  aie  wonEed  out 

'Eumtf^cy  rdief  and  tnmsportation  back  only  for  women,  mrla, 
and  families,  except  the  men  of  the  families  who  must  get  bade  in 
some  other  way.  If  return  is  refused,  all  relief  is  refuseilf  the  pub- 
He  departnMil  aiid  %  moat  of  Ite  organiaed  af^^ 
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Now,  I  think  that  this  attitude  of  severity  and  the  dier  irf  one 
thing  only,  and  that  thing  often  unacoeptame  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned, explains  the  lurge  gap  between  the  nuniber  of  transients 
under  tiie  care  of  agencies  and  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  withimt 
care  because  tiiey  have  not  applied. 

The  transients  in  general  mow  the  attitude  toward  them  is  that 
they  must  go  back  to  their  legal  residence.  They  have  just  left  their 
legal  residence,  if  they  have  one,  for  reasons  which  seemed  to  them 
vtfry  strong.  They  are,  in  large  numbers,  entirely  unwilling  to  be 
sent  back.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  beyond  the  point.  The  fact 
that  they  are  to  be  oflfered  something  which  is  to  them  unacceptable 
prevents  them  from  making  their  wants  known  to  social  agencies. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  they  are  managing  to  live.  Of 
this  we  are  only  able  to  guess  at  and  to  observe.  All  oyer  California 
now  we  see  rude  camps  set  up  in  the  environs  of  the  cities,  in  places 
like  the  Imperial  Valley.  These  camps  can  be  smelled  from  far  off, 
often  a  number  of  miles,  because  of  the  lack  of  sanitation.  The 
health  authorities  break  up  some  of  these  camps  if  near  the  city 
sometimes  and  they  form  them  shortly  somewhere  else. 

These  people  now  grouped  together  go  out  and  forage  the  country 
and  they  exchange  among  themselves  what  they  manage  to  secure. 
When  they  apply  for  help,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  organiaii 
agencies  so  much  as  to  the  soup  latchens,  the  missions,  the  unorgsin- 
ized  groups  who  do  not  follow  the  methods  of  oreaniaed  agencies 
and  who  have  no  permanent  plana  of  care  but  who  do  give  out  laed, 
clothing,  and  things  of  that  sort  and  do  Ml  arit  wliakher  people  aie 
residents  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  goms  or  not.  lliat  i%  Hiesa 
groups  give  rdief  and  no  miiatiima  aaCed  Mit  do  not  ffswe  any  pro- 
gram Off  socii^  work  or  rniafailitation  along  with  Muit'  food«  ^HTe 
have  the  cooperatives  in  dalif  omia  now  and  these  coopeiatives  nuBi^ 
ber  among  tnean  large  numbers  of  transient  .temiieB, 

The  Chairman.  What.do  you  mean  by  "  cooperatives  "  ? 

Miss  Wysor.  The  cooperatives  are  groups  of  unemployed  who  have 
banded  together  with  the  intention  of  meeting  together,  securing 
food  in  a  group  way  which  can  then  be  distributed,  and  they  go  out 
to  the  farms  and  offer  their  services.  They  have  a  work  plan  at- 
tached to  the  exchange  of  food  plan,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  them  in  our  part  of  California.  In  Los  Angeles  just  before  I 
left  it  was  said  that  we  had  72  units,  and  they  have  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  exchange  of  food  for  services,  and  now  they  are 
advancing  on  the  various  authorities,  city,  county,  and  otherwise, 
and  asking  for  cash  funds,  and,  to  some  extent,  receiving  them. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  persons  are  em- 
braced within  these  72  units,  approximately? 

Miss  Wysor.  I  have  had  an  estimate  of  the  figures.  It  is  known 
just  how  many  of  them  are,  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  it  to 
you  offhand.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  number  of  people  is. 
It  is  large,  50,000  to  75,000,  a  large  number,  and  many  of  the  tran- 
sients are  joining  these  groups  because  this  gives  them  a  method  hy 
which  they  can  live,  if  not  satisfactorily,  at  least  east.  Hiese  are 
also  the  people  that  we  see  begging  on  streets,  and  they  beg  gas 
in  gas  stations,  to  a  great  estoit  successfully. 
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As  the  tommitles  kftrned  yesterday,  the  changes  in  methods  of 
travel  have  been  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  have  any 
GfOitraliaed  contact  with  people  who  are  entering  the  cities.  In  the 
nii-fashioned  ilays,  when  the  railroads  were  the  only  method  of 
travel,  Travelers'  Aid  met  practically  all  newcomers  to  the  city  and 
extended  Ita  acms  to  Umt  who  were  in  need. 

ll#w,  the  people  enter  tie  city  ftom  all  dirediiNiS  and  nae  all 
modes  of  travel,  the  old  brokendown  cars,  of  course,  nmd  tiie  most 
old-fashicmed  method  of  transportation,  namely,  the  feet,  and  thm 
are  large  numbers  of  hitch  hikers.  If  m&ce  is  any  money  for  trans- 
portation, it  is  likely  to  be  spent  on  the  bus  rather  than  the  trains. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  is  attempting  to  visit  automobile  camps  and 
to  make  some  contact  with  these  people,  but,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
conditions,  that  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  The  resourow  of  all  of 
the  private  agencies  are  so  little,  and  they  are  dwindling  so  fast,  that 
we  feel  afraid  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  these  contacts  because 
we  have  so  little  to  offer  if  they  really  would  seek  our  help. 

I  beheve  that  that  covers  the  conditions  which  I  wished  to  report 
upon  as  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  Federal  problem'^ 
Miss  Wysor.  Yes,  I  do.  I  feel  that  if  Federal  relief  came  in  some 
form  it  could  be  set  up  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  transients 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  that  would  be  necessary  because  if 
^ansient  help,  for  example,  were  given  in  California  and  not  in 
Colorado,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  California  would  indeed  get 
mm  than  its  sliaare,  but  I  believe  that  that  could  be  protected. 

I  beMev%  Mm  Mm  way  can  we  get  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  our 
comoowitie^  toward  the  human  attitude  rather  than  this 

hoetiiit^.  MM  m  other  way  can  we  get  the  communities  willing  to 
actually  face  the  pnibiflm  and  wpmA  lie  monay  tint  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  bdieve  thm  is  any  other  method  of  stopping  the 
paasmg  on  which  has  beoome  so  aggravated,  I  thhik,  espemlly  with 
re^^  to  men  ai^  boys.  * 

The  CHAisKAir.  As  the  probl^  grows  in  sim  and  becomes  more 
acute,  is  there  a  corre£p<maing  increase  in  the  community  hostility? 

Miss  Wysok.  Yes;  I  think  undoubtedly  that  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  community  hostility  everywhere.  Certainly,  there 
has  been  in  California,  and  I  feel  that  must  correspond  with  ocm- 
oitions  elsewhere. 

Senator  Cutting.  California  has  had  to  borrow  money,  has  it  not 
froni  the  R.  F.  C.  for  this  purpose? 

Miss  Wysor.  It  has  asked  for  money  and  I  believe  money  has  been 
granted  to  the  camps,  some  appropriation  from  the  R.  F.  C.  Of 
course,  as  you  will  have  observed,  camps  may  be  a  solution,  and  a 

certain  groups  of  men  and  boys.  The  camps  are 
not  ftiWution  f or  women,  girls,  or  families,  nor  are  they  a  solution 
for  many  of  the  younger  boys.  For  the  families,  and  the  younger 
people,  boys  and  men,  we  must  have  a  more  individualized  service, 
what  IS  called  m  social  work  a  "  case  work  service,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  tlM  ideals  of  social  work,  means  personal  attention  to  each 
CM^  pioiltem  and  careful  peraonal  attention,  and  a  working  of  that 
PJrJF?  *  that  individual  situation.  It  is  an 

Ideal  of  social  woA  wkch.  of  course^  is  breaking  down  all  over 
the  country  for  ladk  of  funds,  but  we  must  have  more  of  this  indi- 
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vidualiaed  service,  as  well  as  the  camps,  in  order  to  solve  the  transient 
problem. 

The  Chaibman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Wysor. 

Miss  Wysor.  I  should  like  to  present  this  copy  of  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  l^e  C(»nmunity  Boys'  Loc^  ^iJ^Mj^f^^^^  ^  Jamiafy  24,  ld33« 

The  ChathmAiW.  That  re8oluti{||P^  be  inoorpomled  in  th^ 
testimony.  '3fr~ 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  m  lull  as  follows:) 

BESOLUTION    UNANIMOUSLY   ADOPTED  AT   A   REGULAR   MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD  OF 
DIBEICTO&S  OF  TH£|  COMMUNITY  BOYS'  LODGE  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  JANUARY  24,  1833 

Whereas  the  directors  of  the  Community  BoyB*  Lodge  of  Los  Angeles* 
through  their  work  with  transient  boys,  have  come  to  realize  that  the  problem 
of  caring  for  needy  unemployed  transients  in  the  present  economic  crisis  is  a 
problem  of  national  scope  and  importance  which  requires  planning  and  financial 
aid  by  the  Federal  Govemmentt  and 

Whereas  Senator  Cutting  introduced  a  bill  known  as  "S.  5121 "  in  the 
Seventy-second  Congress,  second  session,  on  December  8,  1932,  designed  to  give 
Federal  financial  aid  to  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed needy  transients  is  excessive,  which  bill  is  now  undergoing  study  and 
consideration  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  board  of  directors  have  examined  the  bill  in 
question  and  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  appropriate  piece  of  legislation :  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community  Boys*  Lodge  go  on 
record  as  approving  Senate  bill  S.  5121  and  as  urging  the  immediate  passage 
of  that  bill  by  Congress  as  a  much-needed  emergency  relief  measure;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  atgj  of  this  reBolntioD  be  transmitted  to  Washington  and 

presented  to  the  proper  committees  and  persons  to  aodo^int  the  Senatcmi  and 
Members  of  Con^gress  with  the  views  of  this  board. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  LOVEJOY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Chaibmah.  Mease  give  your  name,  address,  and  position,  Mr. 


Mr.  LomoT.  My  name  is  Owei'K  Ijoiveioy,  secretary  of  the  New 
Yoifc  Caiildr^'s  AM  Society. 

Hie  Ghairican.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  this  committee  has  under  considera- 
tion legislation  seeking  to  bring  some  order  oat  of  the  diaos  of  the 
transient  relief  problem.  The  oomniittee  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  ihB  benefit  of  any  informa- 
tion that  may  in  your  opmion  bew  directly  or  indit«eUy  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LovEjoY.  I  should  like  to  speak  directly  to  ihB  bill  known  as 
the  Cutting  bill  which  is  now  before  your  committee,  and  limit  what 
I  have  to  say  to  the  boys,  because  it  is  in  that  particular  field  that 
we  have  the  most  experience.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be  very  largely 
of  a  local  rather  than  a  general  nature,  although  we  have  made  y&cj 
extensive  inquiries  throughout  the  country,  getting  information  as  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem,  the  eS&c^  upoiji  the  character, 
education,  and  health  of  these  transient  boys. 

In  general,  without  going  into  details  or  statistics,  I  would  say 
that  the  information  we  have  substantiates  what  Doctor  Ajiderson 
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has  said  and  much  of  what  Miss  Wysor  has  said ;  that  is,  the  prob- 
litt  of  transient  youth  is  much  more  extensive  and  much  more  seri- 
mm  in  the  West  mnd  Southwest  and  South  than  in  the  northeastern 
industrial  sectimis  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  we  luiTe  found  from  our  inquiries  that  in  a  number  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  East  and  Hortiieast,  cities  like  Chicaffo,  Buf- 
falo, and  Qeveland,  the  chief  part  of  the  j^roblem  is  that  of  having 
jmm  leave  the  town.  It  is  the  emijnation  of  boys  rathw  tiian 
the  immigration  from  otiier  sections  of  the  country  Huit  constitutes 
<Mie  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  problem. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  facts  already  dis- 
cussed as  to  the  detrimental  effect  on  these  youth.  The  &ct  is  that 
many  of  them  have  left  their  home  towns  and  started  wandering 
because  of  dis^st  with  the  school  svstem  or  of  a  feeling  that  it 
did  not  fit  their  particular  needs.  In  any  event,  it  is  in  danger 
of  takin*^  from  tnem  their  education  during  the  period  of  youth 
when  it  is  most  important,  and  probably  their  chances  of  getting  a 
further  education. 

There  is  also  a  serious  effect  on  health.  These  boys,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  hitch-hiking  and  bumming  their  way  across 
the  country,  or  riding  the  rods  on  the  trains,  living  in  jungles  and 
camps,  are  exposed  to  a  very  direct  danger  to  their  health.  The 
spread  of  venereal  and  other  communicable  diseases  is  becoming 
mailEed  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  have  noticed  that 
in  Jffiiw  YoiIl 

Am  to  the  effect  on  morals  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  generaliza- 
tion that  would  be  of  any  value,  iltiiough  I  believe  our  judgment 
wouM  indicate  tliil  Mm  boy  had  gone  dear  across  the  country  hunt- 
ing for  a  job  and  hm  siinply  beia  moved  on  from  place  to  place, 
aid  finding  Aat  there  was  no  job.  and  continues  several  montlis  or 
years  in  his  search,  he  will  end  the  search  bj  boimng  that  he  will 
not  find  one.  It  would  be  the  natural  tendency,  ^e  emotional  and 
nsydiological  adjustment  that  Doctor  Anderson  spoke  of  that  will  ht 
nim  into  the  picture  and  make  him  feel  that  after  all  there  is  another 
way  to  live.  So  tlie  development  of  the  professional  tramp  is  inore 
than  likely  to  become  one  of  the  direct  results  of  this  of 
wandering. 

From  our  own  observation,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  there  must  be  a  much  more  extensive  and  closer  cooperation 
between  public  and  private  agencies.  The  whole  machinery  of  relief 
in  many  of  our  cities  is  breaMng  down  under  the  unusual  weight  of 
this  burden. 

Organizations  that  have  been  able  to  care  for  a  certain  number 
of  families  within  their  city,  or  a  certain  number  of  boys  or  girls, 
or  youth  in  general,  find  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  present, 
with  the  increasing  aversion,  or  what  Miss  Wysor  called  hostility,  to 
giving  to  those  from  distant  cities,  is  making  it  mgre  difficult  to 
raise  funds  to  carry  on  work,  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  to 
be  served  is  greatly  increased. 

This  fact,  which  is  true  of  private  agendes,  is  also  true  of  public, 
and  a  Stale  gets  increasingly  rductant  to  cany  the  burden  of  a 
neighboring  State.  That  attitude  works  back  and  forth  and  is  likely 
to  mcreaae  as  tioie  goes  on. 
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I  can  perhaps  illustrate  best  what  I  have  in  mind  by  relating 
briefly  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society.  As  you  perhaps  know  it  is  the  oldest  and  largest  chil- 
dren's aid  society  in  the  country.  It  is  now  in  its  eightieth  year. 
This  problem  of  caring  for  homeless  boys  is  no  new  problem  with  us. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  organization  of  the  society  when  there 
were  a  great  many  resident  homeless  boys,  Mr.  Brace,  the  founder 
of  the  organization,  developed  what  has  been  known  as  the  News- 
boys' Lodging  House.  It  is  now  called  the  Brace  Manorial  News- 
boys' Lodging  House.  It  was  originally  designed  for  street  urchins 
of  the  city,  newsboys,  bootblacks  and  others  w  ho  had  no  homes  in  the 
period  when  there  was  heavy  migration  into  the  city  of  very  poor 
people  and  so  many  homeless  children.  It  is  still  called  the  News- 
boys' Lodging  House,  although  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  news- 
boys to  speak  of. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  cared  for  3,000  boys  in  this  center 
and  at  our  two  industrial  farms.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these 
have  been  from  outside  the  city  which  probably  does  not  reflect  the 
average  percentage  of  residents,  but  it  happens  that  those  who  come 
from  California  and  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin,  and  other  sections 
of  the  country,  if  they  are  homeless  and  alone  in  the  city,  are  auto- 
matically referred  by  the  police  department,  especially  by  the  crime 
prevention  bureau,  to  this  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  knowing  that 
they  will  there  receive  good  food,  lodging  and  care  until  their  case 
can  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied  and  the  proper  disposition 
made  of  them. 

The  only  unique  feature  in  our  experience  at  the  present  time  is 
that  the  problem  has  so  greatly  increased  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing very  seriously  what  next  steps  we  can  take  to  meet  the  added 
burden. 

Our  service  to  tiiese  boys  at  l^e  lodging  house  and  at  the  two 
farms  oendsts  first  of  all  in  taking  careful  registration,  their  name, 
age,  place  df  residence,  the  hautm  of  time  <£ey  have  bewi  on  the 
road,  what  ^y  are  there  for^i  saw  by  a  statement  from  a  promi- 
nent cil^MII  recently  that  practically  none  of  these  boys  tell  the  truth, 
hut  our  experience  has  not  been  of  that  kind%  We  Mve  been  able  to 
check  up  in  a  large  percentage  of  instances  on  the  stories  told  by 
the  bo3^,  and  while  they  usually  start  out  by  telling  a  story  that  will 
have  an  appeal  in  it,  having  learned  this  from  each  other,  by  a  little 
•careful  investigation  it  is  possible  in  most  instances  to  get  the  facts. 

They  are  given  a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing  and  they  are 
fumigated  and  deloused.  We  have  a  tailor  employed  by  the  emer- 
gency work  bureau,  with  his  assistants,  in  our  basement,  who  fixes  up 
their  clothes  and  tries  to  get  them  in  shape.  We  have  men  through 
the  city  hunting  for  jobs  for  these  boys — not  now  being  able  to  find 
many,  but  occasionally  we  locate  one. 

First  of  all,  the  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  boys  to  return  home, 
if  upon  investigation  we  find  the  home  is  a  suitable  place  for  them 
to  return  to,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  go.  We  have  never  tried  and 
have  discouraged  their  parents  who  sometimes  wire  us  to  have  the 
boys  arrested  and  sent  back.  We  have  never  done  that,  feeling  that 
to  send  a  boy  home  under  duress  would  simply  break  the  last  bond 
'Of  union  between  him  and  his  family,  and  we  try  to  use  persuasion 
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aiiei  vvliat  information  we  can  give  from  our  experience  to  get  them 
to  return  home. 

If  they  are  not  returned  home,  and  show  any  inclination  and  inter- 
est in  fliral  life,  we  have  two  farm-training  schools,  one  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  other.  One  is  just  outside  the  city,  about  25  miles,  where 
these  boys  are  given  agricultural  training  of  a  general  nature,  and  in 
addilioii,  for  those  not  interested  in  agriculture  we  have  shops,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  painting,  carpentry  work,  general  mechanical 
occupations,  and  an  extensive  greenhouse  where  they  can  have  a 
rather  wide  variety  of  preparation  for  other  occupations  if  they  ai» 
iwl  Miteresled  in  farmiiig-  ^  they  are  particu&rly  interested  ifi 
farming^  they  are  sent  for  farm  traming  to  a  farm  up  near  Pough- 
keepsie  on  the  Hudson  River,  a  farm  of  about  300  acres^  where  they 
get  further  experience  in  handling  stock,  especii^j  m  dairying, 
I>oultry  culture,  and  general  farming,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
woodland  to  be  cleared  up  and  work  of  that  sort. 

I  am  speaking  of  this  rather  in  detail  because  I  would  like  you  to 
get  the  picture  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  one  small  unit  as 
a  solution  of  a  part  of  the  problem  that  conies  to  us. 

The  suggestion  has  recently  been  made,  and  from  some  rather 
prominent  sources,  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  plan  worked  out 
for  the  compulsory  detention  of  all  this  army  of  wandering  boys. 
This  suggestion  seems  to  us  fraught  with  about'all  the  objections  that 
can  raised.  The  plan,  which  I  can  outline  briefly,  though  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  give  the  sources  of  the  forces  behind  it  because  it  has 
been  presented  to  us  so  far  confidentially,  is  a  i)lan  to  take  over  by  a 
Federal  act  a  few  of  the  large  military  cantonments  not  now  in  use ; 
to  arrest  all  these  boys  when  they  are  found  on  the  road  anywhere, 
fingerprint  thm,  put  them  in  tlie  camps,  give  them  a  variety  of 
training,  give  them  some  work  to  do  with  an  educational  and  recrca- 
tioiial  program — trying  to  fit  the  program  to  the  needs  of  the  boys — 
fci^^^ain  large  groups,  several  thousand  in  a  camp,  and  hold  them 
thfiiillll^^     depression  is  over  and  they  cairbe  properly  placed. 

Of  msmam^  Ihe  qufifllioa  is  naturally  raiaed  at  the  outset,  "  How 
iff  jm  gwig  to  leeep  tbeBe  bovs  in  a  military  camp  untoss  you 
iMp  iiiein  i&m  as  fioldlm  or  imp  tJiem  in  a  camp  as  prisonen 
•re  kept  in  a  prison  or  oiims  ij^itoii  farm,  or  trusties  in  the  oufec 
invinms  of  a  prison?  There,  if  a  pruNMr  tms  to  owape,  they  try 
to  mkih  him,  and  if  he  will  not  stop  or  come  back  they  shoot  him,"^' 
and  wo  answered  the  advocates  of  this  drastic  j^an  hy  saying,  ^  What 
do  you  plan  to  do  with  these  boys  if  they  try  to  run  away,  get  home- 
sick and  want  to  get  back  home,  or  get  out  mad  go  plaee  alw  t 
Are  you  going  to  shoot  them?  " 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  further  in  the  discussion 
of  that  plan  because  I  believe  with  careful  thought  no  one  will  f avfHr 
such  an  attempt  to  handle  independent,  spirited  American  boys  who, 
after  all,  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  they  want  to  do,  and  who 
feel  that  in  a  measure  this  is  a  free  country.    It  just  will  not  work. 

In  other  words,  our  feeling  is  that  whatever  plan  is  worked  out, 
either  Federal  or  State,  must  keep  dominant  the  idea  of  an  individ- 
ualized treatment  of  the  boys.  If  he  comes  in  large  numbers,  he 
niust  still  be  treated  as  an  individual  with  his  own  point  of  view, 
his  own  idea  as  to  what  his  future  will  be,  and  he  must  be  so  trained 
as  an  individual  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  burden  is  becoming 
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an  overwhelming  burden  to  private  organizations  and  to  State 
agencies. 

Senator  Cutting.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  they 
could  be  given  optional  treatment  at  the  military  camps.  Are  you 
going  to  say  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  Only  this,  that  unless  the  optional  treatment  meant 
the  option  to  stay  or  go,  to  stay  inside,  or  go  outside,  I  should  be 
very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  outside,  unless 
the  military  camp  were  made  so  instructive  and  attractive  that  they 
would  rather  stay  than  go,  it  would  still  be  o])en  to  the  objection  I 
have  mentioned,  it  would  be  putting  them  under  duress  if  they  were 
in  a  camp. 

Now,  the  virtue  of  the  bill  that  Senator  Cutting  has  introduced 
is  this,  that  while  it  provides  for  Federal  supervision  and  a  Federal 
board  to  work  out  the  plans,  it  after  all  throws  the  whole  problem 
back  to  the  individual  States. 

With  funds  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  indi- 
vidual State  with  its  private  agencies  could  work  out  a  cooperative 
plan,  not  necessarily  uniform  in  the  different  States,  but  varied 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  of  the  Stales,  so  that  the  one  objeo- 
tioD— the  lade  ol  funds,  lack  of  resources —  would  be  venr  largely  re- 
moved, and  the  agtticies,  the  private  meneies,  and  the  SM»  an&or- 
ities— 4he  litter  of  course  having  official  supoPFisionr— would  be 
able  to  work  out  a  program  on  its  own  merits  to  relieye  from  the 
pressure  of  e(»iiiMnic  strmgency.  With  the  wides^^ead  policy  now  in 
vogue— of  temporary  relief,  one  night,  three  meals,  ''move  on"— ^ 
the  country  is  simply  aggravating  the  difficulty.  It  is  getting  con- 
stantly more  serious,  not  only  in  its  effect  upon  the  individual  boys 
themselves,  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  this 
must  be  stopped  if  it  is  possible  to  stop  it.  It  could  not  be  entirely 
ended  because  we  still  maintain  that  an  American  citizen,  if  he  wants 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  and  does  not  interfere  with  anyone 
else,  has  a  right  to  do  it.  But  we  believe  a  program  could  be  worked 
out  that  would  make  staying  where  he  is  more  attractive  than  going 
to  some  other  place,  make  it  appeal  to  him  so  that  he  will  not  get 
this  compulsory  educational  training  that  has  been  proposed  by 
some,  but  will  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity.  And  these  boys  should 
be  kept  in  one  place  instead  of  moving  on  to  some  other  city  or 
State  long  enough  so  that  something  constructive  can  be  done  for 
them. 

Under  such  a  bill  as  has  been  proposed  I  could  visualize  cooperation 
with  State  funds  and  under  State  supervision,  with  child  welfare 
a^ncies  serving  as  advisory  groups.  For  example,  to  make  the 
picture  rather  concrete,  in  New  York  State,  we  are  carrying  on  the 
largest  single  enterprise  for  transient  boys  in  the  city  or  in  the 
State.  Of  the  6,000  who  were  re^stered  la^  year  in  New  York  City 
we  cared  for  3,000  directly.  With  the  proposed  appropriatioB  it 
would  be  possible  to  take  up  either  State  campsites  that  are  now  not 
used,  or  farms  that  are  abandoned  or  near  abandoned,  w  farms  that 
have  been  taken  over  on  mortgage  foreclosure  by  banks,  a  condition 
rather  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  and  which  means  that  tht 
banks  are  keen  to  try  to  liquidate,  and  under  proper  supervision 
these  various  ])laces  could  be  commandeered  by  the  State  with  small 
groups  in  ^ach  to  rejuvenate  the  farm  m  build  upi  the  camii  ^ 
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reforest  mountainous  or  desert  sectiofpi  so  that  these  boys  could  be 

given  a  wide  variety  of  training.  Many  could  be  miployed  as  rang- 
ers to  prevent  or  discover  forest  fires  which  are  now  so  destructive^ 
They  could  be  given  plenty  of  recreation.  That  should  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  care.  They  should  be  given  an  educational 
training;  their  health  should  be  carefully  safeguarded  by  physical 
examination  and  such  treatment  as  they  need,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
reestablishing  them  in  self-respect  and  in  the  ability  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  could  be  worked  out. 

I  am  hopeful  of  the  possibility  of  working  out  a  plan  like  this  by 
an  experience  that  we  have  recently  had  and  observed.  A  few 
months  ago  one  of  my  associates  and  myself  went  to  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  and  said  to  thciQ^  "  There  are  a  large  number  of  young 
men,  clerks  and  others,  ii|||p^  of  jobs,  called  in  New  York  the 
white-ooUar  class,  who  are  bemg  engaged  by  the  iMfferent  agencies 
in  the  city  to  super¥ise  play  on  the  playgrounds  and  in  boys^ clubs. 
These  men  ought  to  have  some  trainmg.  They  ought  to  know  more 
about  what  they  are  doing  than  they  have  known?'  Accordingly  a 
plan  was  worked  out,  providing  m  course  of  instruction  for  t^iese 
men  which  is  b^ng  earned  on  al  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
They  meet  every  morning  for  a  brief  song  eacerdse  and  some  enter- 
ment  for  about  half  an  hour  and  then  go  to  their  various  classes, 
handicrafts,  games,  athletics,  songs,  and  so  forth;  a  program  that 
would  interest  boys  and  be  really  useful  to  them. 

I  was  invited  to  speak  there  the  other  morning  and  faced  300  of 
these  young  men,  all  unemployed  men  getting  from  $12.50  to  $15  a 
week.  The  course  is  compulsory  but  they  are  paid  while  there,  paid 
for  spending  these  few  hours  in  tlie  morning.  That  is  about  the  only 
encouraging  phase  of  this  unemployment  situation  T  have  seen. 
These  men  are  forgetting  themselves.  They  are  thinkinir  of  the 
preparation  for  doing  something  for  somebody  else.  They  are  think- 
ing of  serving  children  who  belong  to  the  same  kind  of  family 
groups  they  belong  to  and  who  are  suffering  the  same  kind  of  a 
tragedy  in  this  national  mess. 

It  occurred  to  me  if  there  could  be  some  such  approj)riation  as  is 
provided  in  this  bill  and  each  State  could  get  its  allocation  based 
im  its  need,  a  plan  of  diversified  training  could  be  developed  tlirough- 
out  the  States,  so  that  we  could  stop  this  constant  march  from  place 
to  place.  These  men,  who  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
army  that  could  be  mobilized  for  this  work,  could  be  used  by  emerg- 
ency funds  to  supervise  and  care  for  these  boys  placed  in  the  various 
free  camps,  as  viilunteer  attendants.  We  would  then  be  able  to  stem 
the  tide  and  couM  carry,  on  a  state-wide  scale,  the  type  of  work  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  been  able  to  carry,  on  a  small  scale,  with 
M  small  staff  of  workers  and  limited  funds. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  cost.  In 
conference  with  our  president  and  executive  director  before  leav- 
ing the  city  yesterday  afternoon  it  was  their  judgment  that  a  fairlv 
accurate  estimate  of  cost  could  be  worked  out.  It  could  not  be  based 
on  our  experience  because  that  would  be  too  expensive.  We  estimate 
the  cost  is  $750  per  year  per  boy  for  the  care  we  give.  In  addition 
there  is  the  plant  which  cost  us  about  $1,800  per  boy.  That  item 
spreads  over  a  period  measured  by  the  depreciation,  but  would  mean 
for  the  first  year  $2,550  per  boy.   Permanent  buildings  ou|^t  not  to 
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be  erected  for  the  plan  I  have  in  mind.  They  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  woods  camps,  summer  camps,  although  the  structure  should  be 
good  enough  to  serve  through  the  winter.  I  believe  that  on  an 
average  we  can  estimate  approximately  $400  or  $500  a  year  per  boy. 
With  various  plans,  adapted  to  rural  communities  and  to  cities  both 
large  and  small,  and  with  emphasis  on  the  effort  to  stop  the  transient 
habit  at  the  source,  almost  the  entire  army  of  transient  youth  could 
be  mobilized  with  their  own  cooperation  in  the  course  of  12  months 
and  we  would  get  rid  of  the  major  part  of  this  wandering  army 
and  its  disastrous  effects  on  society  and  on  the  boys  themselves. 

This  is  but  a  brief  sketch.  I  came  down  hurriedly  on  call  without 
time  to  prepare  careful  notes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  answer  any  ouesdons  if  I  can. 

Sraator  GorriNo.  i  wonder  what  you  would  do  under  your  plan 
wi^  the  young  girls  who  are  to  a  laree  eztei^  in      same  oonditi<nit 

Mr.  LovxjoT.  I  should  think  thai  the  most  of  th^ir  fsrdblmB  would 
have  to  be  met  by  agencies  in  the  cities  imtlier  than  d;;^  takmg  thena 
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in  that  field,  and  I  imagine  there  are  others,  especially  Miss  , 

of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  others  who  would  be  am  to  give  much 
more  valuable  information. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  in  closing  what  seems  to  me  a  serious  situ- 
ation. If  some  of  the  rather  powerful  forces  in  this  country  do- 
organize  a  propaganda  campaign  to  arrest  these  youngsters  and 
force  them  into  large  cantonments,  or  into  small  ones,  wiU  be  vigor- 
ously pushed. 

I  have  received  this  morning  a  proof  copy  of  a  report  on  the  work 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  doing  for  transient  boys  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  general  situation.  It  is  only  a  proof  copy. 
It  will  be  off  the  press  in  a  week  or  two  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
leave  this  with  the  committee.  This  morning  there  appears  on  the 
news  stand  the  February  issue  of  the  Current  History  Magazii.o  in 
which  I  have  given  in  more  detail  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
this  field  of  care  for  transient  boys.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave 
this  also  with  the  conmiittee. 

The  Chaisman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that,  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

STATXifiirr  OF  J.  F1EHHCE  mrBrar,  imnitiVK  mBScrom 
chudben's  BmuKAir  07  Funi/mmraiA  ato  us  masBT 
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The  Chaismak.  Please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and  position. 

Mr.  Murphy.  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  director  of  the  Oiil-^ 
dren's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Seybert  Institution. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Seybert  Institution? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  It  is  now  a  foundation.  It  was  formerly  an  insti* 
tut  ion.  Its  income  is  used  for  the  support  of  various  chUd-welfare 
activities. 

The  Chadkman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  here  discussing  specifically  the  proposals  and 
programs  which  would  be  made  possible  through  the  enactment 
of  Senator  Cutting's  biU.   I  am  considering  tl^ese  proposals,  and 
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llie  bill  in  pftiiieular,  agtinst  the  backgrouncl  of  a  broad  national 
relief  program  as  outiin^  in  bill  S.  5125,  of  wbidi  you  and  Senator 
Goetigan  are  the  anthors.  Any  fnndamental  program  for  the  care 
of  transients  or  migrants  shciold  be  made  an  integral  part  of  a 
larger  and  eomprehensiTe  relief  program.  They  can  not  be  viewed 
separately. 

Last  year  it  was  reported  to  this  committee  that  because  of  the 
increasing  nnmbers  involved,  the  problems  and  needs  of  transients 
all  over  me  country  were  most  senous.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
job  to  be  done  in  this  field  was  bevond  the  scope  of  individual 
States  or  separate  communities.  The  financial  resources  needed 
could  only  be  approached  and  secured  through  Federal  action. 
The  committee  was  told  that  the  changes  in  the  means  and  ease 
of  transportation  in  the  United  States  had  made  an  increasing 
portion  of  our  population  almost  nomadic  in  its  habits  and  interests. 
State  1  ines  could  be  easily  crossed.  Thev  became  barriers  onlv  in 
so  far  as  one  revealed  evidences  of  poverty  and  failure  to  maintain 
an  existence  independent  of  assistance  from  public  or  private 
sources. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  bill  are  sound.  I  like  its  broad,  general 
language.  My  discussion  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  need  which  it 
expects  to  meet.  The  specific  recommendation  is  again  made  that 
its  pnrjpilis  and  activities  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  organization 
as  outhned  in  S.  5125. 

Tlie  translenl  problem  concerns  familiis  as  well  as  individuals, 
adults  as  well  as  children,  women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys. 
It  is  intimatelv  related  to  welfare  standards,  living  conditions,  extent 
and  quality  of  the  work  iiMe  by  public  and  private  welfare  agencies, 
industrial  conditicms  and  a  host  of  other  factors  in  each  of  the  States 
and  in  each  local  community. 

A  Federal  plim  which  recognizes  a  primary  national  Mponaibility 
and  which  provides  the  personnel  and  the  funds  for  its  accomplish- 
ment is  imperatively  needed.  The  destructioh  of  human  life  and  the 
assets  of  personality  and  of  character  in  terms  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  due  to  the  lack  of  an  effective  national  plan  during  just  the 
last  15  months  represents  a  total  Iops  for  which  I  could  not  possibly 
estimate  from  the  standpoint  of  its  monetary  value.  Beyond  question 
it  is  a  huge  figure. 

Clearly  we  need  that  which  is  provided  for  in  this  bill  and  in 
Senate  bill  5125.  We  need  money  for  tlie  job.  But  even  before  we 
need  money,  we  need  a  plan  which  will  be  operated  by  a  powerful 
central  directing  committee  such  as  has  been  provided  for.  This 
committee  should  function  in  accordance  with  certain  well-recognized 
principles  of  social  welfare.  The  national  work  in  this  field  must  be 
closely  coordinated  with  similar  State  and  local,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  unemployment  relief  activities.  It  must  be  approached  with 
the  clear  under^anding  that  transient  peoples  are  human  beings. 
They  are  our  own  people.  In  view  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  millions 
of  them,  we  can  not  ignore  their  needs,  or  it  will  be  that  much  more 
serious  for  the  country  a  year  hence. 

I  do  not  consider  tmit  this  is  an  Army  job  in  an^  sense  or  meaning 
of  the  term.  I  have  no  militarj^  antagonism  in  mind  when  it  cfnnes 
to  using  the  Army  for  the  perlormanoe  of  certain  welfare  services. 
He  intricate,  complicated  social  welfare  job  we  are  considering  is 
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not  an  Army  job.  To  treat  it  so  will  be  disastrous,  for  it  is  the 
tendency  of  military  people  to  be  intensdy  practical— practical  in 
a  sense  which  should  not  be  a  part  of  tiie  treatment  of  the  types  of 
distress  which  are  now  our  concern.  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I 
have  in  mind  with  a  quotation :  Most  persons  are  practical.  They 
are  bored  by  discussions  of  principles.  They  hate  abstractions. 
TSiey  never  get  really  to  the  root  of  things.  Matters  are  taken  up 
separately  and  decided  superficially  and  often  temporarily  as  to  their 
immediate  material  consequences.  The  result  is  that  large  questions 
are  tangled  into  hopeless  snarls."  We  are  thinking  of  human  beings 
in  need  of  a  highly  developed  and  experienced  ]^ersonal  service. 

Furthermore,  aiiy  suggestions  or  recommendations  in  regard  to 
Army  control  of  work  for  transients  should  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  some  of  the  things  which  Army  people  were  ordered  to  do  here 
in  Washington  to  migrant  folks  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1932. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  very  much  concerning  the  experiences 
of  the  bonus  army  during  its  stay  in  Washington,  I  am  desirous  of 
placing  with  the  committee  certain  reports  which  give  very  reveal- 
ing pictures  of  the  type  and  character  of  the  persons  making  up  the 
army.  These  reports  represent  the  results  of  work  done  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  deputy  secretary  of  welfare  of  P^ansyiTania, 
and  myself  as  a  member  o{  the  Pennsylvania  Welfare  CmninisEBOli, 
working  with  other  members  of  the  departniMit  staf ,  witii  portions 
of  the  bonus  army  which  were  sheltered  for  some  days  near  Jobns- 
town.  Pa.  This  information  is  brought  to  your  aHenlioB  because  it 
omitradicts  quite  i^arply  certain  impressions  and  word  pictures 
conveyed  to  the  oountiy  by  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  Federal 
Govemnmit  located  at  WasMngton.  The  attitude  which  official 
WaeMngton  showed  toward  the  bonus  army,  which  army  should  be 
considered  as  parts  of  a  nation-wide  movment  of  transients,  is  the 
factor  to  be  concerned  about.  No  other  community  did  to  these 
transients  what  the  Federal  Government  did  through  the  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  That  is,  the  fear  and  mistrust  and  misun- 
derstanding as  expressed  by  the  Federal  authorities  is  cause  for  con- 
cern, for  it  is  typical  of  what  one  finds  elsewhere,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  is  need  of  a  national  interpretation  of  what  it 
is  that  makes  people  take  to  the  road,  of  how  this  tendency  may  be 
checked,  and  of  how  the  problems  of  transient  care  link  in  with  all 
the  other  elements  of  public  and  private  welfare  work. 

Lacking  a  national  plan  with  adequate  support,  we  are  in  danger 
of  creating  an  increasingly  grave  country-wide  tidal  sweei>  of  mi- 
grant and  transient  distress.  We  need  local  and  State  checks.  Wel- 
fare work  is  best  done  in  those  States  w^here  streams  of  need  are 
divided — drained  off,  dammed  up,  dried  up.  Careful  work  will 
result  in  returning  great  numbers  of  transients  to  their  own  fam- 
ilies or  to  their  own  communities,  through  detailed  services  such 
as  would  not  be  possible  on  any  basis  of  casual  chance  or  mass  feed- 
ing of  great  numbers  of  people  who  would  be  little  more  than  names 
to  the  authorities. 

People  need  security.  One  of  the  great  urges  behind  this  vast 
movem^t  of  our  citizens  is  a  tendency  to  follow  mirages  which 
at  tl^  distance  seem  r^  enough,  leading  them  hitlimr  uid  yon.  Lack 
of  roots  in  one  place,  and  lack  of  accurate  information  about  an- 
other, mi^eB  them  go  to  the  latter,  almost  always  with  distran,  and 
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rarely  with  lasting  results  of  good.  Enough  j^oople  want  security 
and  are  prepared  to  go  even  to  hell  to  get  it,  to  give  us  concern.  The 
communities,  organizations,  and  individuals  which  order  the  tran- 
sients to  pass  on — to  move  on,  without  having  a  chance  to  tell  their 
story  or  to  receive  aid;  the  lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  what  this  whole  movement  involves,  call  for  a  control  and  a  full 
measure  of  Federal  responsibility.  Both  are  insured  in  the  bill  under 
4lisciissioii. 

There  are  far  too  many  stories  like  the  following  for  us  to  feel 
happy.  The  type  of  mind,  the  community  complacency  or  lack  of 
experience  contributing  to  such  treatment  should  be  challenged  and 
checked.  The  story  appeared  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  press. 
It  concerns  a  New  Jersey  boy  and  a  friend  who  hitch  hiked  to  a 
milth  Carolina  town.  Dirty  and  tired,  the  boys  asked  a  seemingly 
kindly  adult  where  they  m^t  get  something  to  eat  and  drink.  He 
helps  the  boys  by  having  them  convicted  of  vagi  ancy  and  sent^ced 
to  a  chain  gang,  from  which  they  were  released  with  difficult-  The 
process  by  which  responsible  adults,  claiming  to  have  any  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  distressed  humanity,  will  show  such  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamentals  which  should  govern  all  human  rela- 
tionships, should  in  large  measure  be  controlled  by  the  activities  of 
more  informed  and  more  humane  persons. 

We  are  a  nation  on  the  march.  My  dependent  relatives  and 
friends  may  l)e  at  your  door  to-day;  yours  may  be  at  my  door 
to-morrow,  and  they  all  need  understanding. 

We  need  to  l)e  greatly  concerned  in  regard  to  the  stories  transients 
tell  of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  at  diiferent  places. 
We  need  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  and  the 
devastating  personal  experiences  of  these  wanderers.  Railroads 
have  much  information  to  give  us.  Day  by  day,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  they  carry  literally  armies  of  unemployed  to  and  fro  across 
the  country  in  a  vain  searcn  for  work,  or  f^r  a  change. 
^  !Hli!re  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  quick  and  summary  arrests, 
siotiply  because  of  an  appearance  of  strangeness,  of  an  unkempt 
€i»dition,  which  arouses  suspicion.  In  many  places  citizens  are 
being  advised  If  jm  tm  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  stranger  who 
oomes  to  your  door,  or  hovers  near  by,  is  not  a  good  person,  call 
lis  up  and  we  will  arrest  him  and  find  out  who  and  idiat  he  is." 
An  arrest  is  a  terrible  experience.  An  arrest  because  of  poverty 
is  something  we  like  not  to  think  about.  I  have  talked  to  young 
men  on  the  road  who  have  looked  back  on  a  forced  night  or  two  cS 
police  detention  with  a  deep-seated  horror. 

This  fear  of  the  stranger  who  is  in  need  is  a  primitive  one,  and 
yet  the  chilled  and  unpleasant  looking  applicant  may  be,  and  very 
generally  is,  a  person  of  worth  and  true  appeal.  One  man  told  me. 
Believe  me,  sir,  three  days  in  a  box  car,  in  zero  weather,  without 
water,  sleep,  or  food,  would  make  anybody  look  like  a  thug,  but 
give  me  three  days  of  heat,  food,  soap  and  water,  a  razor  and  a  bed, 
and  I  will  look  just  as  I  am — a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago." 

A  wise  national  plan,  dealing  with  transient  folks  under  a  leader- 
ship, big  and  understanding  enough  to  catch  the  inner  meanings  of 
the  situation  in  countless  communities,  forcing  people  to  seek  out- 
ride help,  could  have  prevented  much  of  the  tragic  happenings  in 
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Washington  during  the  summer  of  1932.  There  was  a  great  under- 
lying need  for  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  membere 
of  the  bonus  army  had  irrepressible  economic  problems  for  which 
an  escape  could  only  be  had  through  action  at  Washington. 

A  national  committee  could  go  far  to  have  the  press  of  the  country 
describe  more  accurately  and  fully  just  who  these  transient  people 
are.  I  met  newspaper  men,  connected  with  well-know  P^Pf'^^*^® 
went  to  Johnstown  to  look  over  the  disorganized  folks  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Washington.  The  comment  of  one  of  these  newspaper 
men  was  significant  and  typical :  "  I  was  surprised  to  find  l^ese 
people  to  be  really  nice  folks.  They  are  pathetically  patnotic.  They 
are  not  radicals.'  They  won't  move  without  a  flag."  Anotlier  one 
^aid,  "  Thev  are  just  poor  people  out  of  jobs  and  looking  tor  food 
and  shelter^  Just  as  in  Washington,  so  in  mwiy  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, transienit  folfa  need  a  more  just  and  accurate  appraising. 

Tliere  will  be  whole  families— mother,  father,  and  every  child 
down  to  the  nursing  baby  ;  there  will  be  detached  old  men,  and  some 
old  women;  there  will  be  divided  families:  there  will  be  individuals 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  ill,  sometimes  both ;  tliere  will  be 
persons  who  are  mentally  defective;  some  will  be  pliysically  handi- 
capped; there  will  be  deserting  parents,  and  temporary  asscM  iatiuiis 
of  men  and  women  passing  for  families:  there  will  l  o  ])eoph'  ot  all 
ages.  In  the  lower  age  groups  some  will  overstate  and  some  will 
understate  their  a*^es. 

We  will  have  persons  presenting  behavior  and  personality  prob- 
lems. Some  conduct  proV)lems  will  be  very  serious.  Some  persons 
will  have  had  court  experience,  having  been  on  probation  or  after 
discharge  from  an  institution  have  been  paroled.  Some  will  have  had 
prison,  "^others  reformatory  or  industrial  school  experiences.  All 
will  be  in  need  of  a  charity  and  a  tolerance  of  attitude  in  regard  to 
their  various  conduct  experiences  such  as  were  lacking  in  Attorney 
General  Mitchell's  report  on  the  conduct  record  of  the  1*)32 

bonus  armv.  -it    .i.-  u 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  way  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem is  to  put  it  on  a  country- wide  basis  under  Army  oontrol  as  mdi- 
cated,  the  probabilities  being  that  the  Army  would  use  a  number^of 
large  camp  sites,  the  location  being  determined  in  part  by  we»th» 
conditions  and  caters  of  population.  I  have  listened  with  amase- 
ment  to  some  of  the  details  of  such  a  pUn-  If,  for  example,  we 
were  to  set  up  camps  of  twenty  or  ten  or  even  five  thousand  males 
betwemi,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  we  would 
mstantly  have  created  all  of  the  problems,  surrounding  military 
camps  during  the  late  war  and  we  would  instantly  find  ourselves 
lacking  any  of  the  technical  training  and  education  which  would 
be  required  to  conduct  these  camps  on  a  civilian  basis.  If  one  will 
oonsider  the  different  types  of  humanity  which  will  be  certain  to 
present  themselves  for  care,  one  can  see  that  large  scale  or  mass 
control,  if  continued  beyond  a  very  few  days,  would  have  disastrous 
effects  on  many  of  those  in  care. 

There  is  a  body  of  experience  developed  in  the  professional  field 
of  social  work  by  those  who  have  cared  for  children,  both  in  and  out 
of  institutions,  children  of  average  conduct  difficulties,  and  those 
presenting  unusual  conduct  difficulties,  which  does  have  a  bearing 
on  this  situation. 
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Chi  the  ba^s  of  any  camp  |>rograiii,  which  thinks  of  the  transients 
as  fflmplY  in  need  of  six  or  nine  or  twelve  monti^  of  care,  and  then 
dinmissdl,  and  aamaiin|t  that  these  camps  dioold,  at  tlw  very  outside, 
not  exceed  a  oiftel  m  im  Imndred,  I  wonld  have  to  tell  jou  that 
there  is  not  enough  technical  social  woii^  ability  and  training  in 
the  whole  United  Btatee  which  could  be  tapped  for  this  job.  ^eae 
camps  call  for  skilled  personnel.  The  larger  the  camps,  the  greater 
the  certainty  of  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  training  and  discipline, 
the  greater  the  certainty  that  large  numbers  of  boys  will  be  in 
danger  of  staying  too  long. 

The  camps  should  represent  but  one  phase  of  the  total  problem 
of  total  care. 

As  the  job  is  organized,  tliero  will  undoubtedly  be  a  twnporary 
emergency  camp  situation,  with  an  immediate  need  for  demobiliza- 
tion, as  the  facts  in  regard  to  personal  history  are  gathered  about  each 
individual  under  care.  Moreover,  as  there  is  developed  adequacy 
of  relief  in  the  different  States,  there  will  be  a  weakening  of  the 
pressure  to  get  out  of  communities  and  thus  to  become  members  of 
the  army  of  transients. 

The  handling  of  the  problems  of  social  relations  between  camp 
iniiabitants  and  the  resident  communities  in  which  the  camps  are 
lomted  will  be  profound  and  not  easy  of  solution. 

Mumanitv  wMdi  is  being  sorely  tested  has  to  cross  the  threshholds 
of  thousands  of  cmnmunities.   The  dhallenge  is  in  what  these  com 
munities  are  coing  to  do  to  these  vkitorB.  No  peraon  is  really  drab 
Even  m  his  feilure,  he  may  suggest  tnme  reidities  filled  with  les- 
sons of  the  highest  preventive  value.  We  must  perceive  the  real- 
ness  there  is  m  people. 

The  importance  of  beginninff--fig)it  beginnings,  first  ocmtact»— 
can  not  be  overemphasized.  If  we  get  off  to  a  wrong  start  on  a  bad 
plan,  It  will  quickly  crystallize  and  thus  be  passed  on,  not  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  but  for  as  long  as  this  depression  lasts,  and  then 
as  much  longer  as  people  will  live  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
m^ods  worked  out  in  the  treatment  of  transients  and  migrants 

We  need  accurate  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  job.  Undoubt- 
edly there  have  been  serious  overstatements  of  need,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  they  counteract  the  understatements  of  need.  At  certain 
key  places  there  should  have  to  l)e  up-to-tlie-minute  information  as 
mUm  location  of  large  groups  of  unsettled  folks  and  the  extent  to 
which  large  numbers  are  moving  along  the  highways.  Clearly  all 
of  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  country  should  be  linked  up 
in  an  ^ective  program  which  would  prevent  a  very  large  part  of 
the  ruthless  lifting  which  now  takes  place  between  the  States. 

Some  of  tlie  plans  will  not  be  very  popular  and  those  that  seem 
most  popular  will  very  likely  be  quickly  outmoded.    We  need  to 

faard  against  easy  slogans  and  all  easy  solutions  to  our  problems 
he  nght  answers  to  the  questicms  of  needed  shelter,  of  registration, 
of  emphasis  of  community  responsibiMty.  of  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate local  indi^-idual  and  family  relief,  of  unremitting  services 
witmn  the  field  of  educaixofi|  of  adequate  recreational  programs  will 
go  Iw"  to  remove  some  of  our  disturbing  worries.  Private  social 
agencies  are  breaking  down.  This  national  committee  cm  transients 
will  be  able  to  emphasize  the  cost  to  communities  and  States  where 
they  permit  the  interruptton  of  necessary  wdf aie  services.  Con- 
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sider  the  tragedies  happening  in  Philadelphia  in  the  child-welfare 
field  of  that  city.  A  disaster  is  impending  which,  if  unchecked,  will 
be  certain  to  contribute  a  great  many  older  adolescent  children  to  the 
migratory  st^am  of  the  countrv.  Philadelphia  has  made  no  pro- 
vision in  its  198S  budget  for  t&e  care  of  approadmately  T,o(X)  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  cared  for  by  private  diild-carinj^ 
agencies,  who  share  with  the  city  a  very  important  service.  This  is 
typical  of  otiier  dangerous  conditions  existing  in  <^  country,  which 
call  for  an  unusual  touching-up  from  powerful  outside  groups. 

It  should  be  said  in  fairness  that  already  in  some  localities  R.  F.  C. 
funds  are  doing  the  kind  of  elastic-adjusting  type  of  service  which 
is  now  being  reemphasized  to  you  in  the  support  of  this  bill. 

I  should  note  that  great  numbers  of  older  boys  and  girls  are  heins 
held  by  child-caring  agencies  long  past  the  time  when  they  would 
undjer  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  returned  to  their  own 
families  or  become  self-supporting.  Almost  half  a  million  children 
are  in  the  care  of  these  agencies.  Standards  of  care,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  seemed  settled  and  accepted  beyond  question,  are  not 
now  quite  so  clear.  There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  national  con- 
sideration of  the  family  relief  aspects,  as  well  as  the  transient  and 
migrant  aspects  of  this  great  army  of  dependent  children.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the  child-caring  field, 
as  a  large  supporting  factor,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  dis- 
charged into  communities  lacking  anything  like  adequate  facilities, 
great  numbers  of  older  adolescent  children,  for  whom  the  agencies 
can  no  longer  give  care  because  they  are  without  resources. 

I  would  close  with  this  note  which  has  been  stressed  repeatedly 
on  the  part  of  others  who  have  testified  before  your  committee.  Sena- 
tor La  ir<^lelte.  Biaterial  things,  materiid  wealtli,  have  ih^r  values, 
but  there  are  other  tilings  which  are  mote  predous,  and  vdiich  ulti- 
mately determine  the  value  and  use  of  all  our  material  wealtb.  I 
refer  to  the  spiritual  and  cultural  forces  which  one  finds  in  humanity. 
The  portion  of  hun^nity  livinjg^in  the  United  States  has  many  mem- 
bers who  are  impoverished.  Their  children  are  snfmng.  So  long 
as  we  continue  to  resist  the  protection  of  these  values  and  the  cak- 
ing back  to  causes  in  communities  and  States,  do  we  invite  disaster. 

Senator  Cuttikg.  I  heard  with  great  interest  your  criticism  of 
the  camp  system  for  handling  the  problem  as  a  whole.  I  did  not 
^rather  from  what  you  said  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  camp 
method  as  a  factor  in  handling  the  general  problem. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  I  do  not.  But  the  determination  of  the  char- 
acter of  camps,  the  supervision  of  admission  and  discharge,  all  the 
factors  entering  into  the  location  of  camps  and  their  control  should 
not  be  developed  by  any  governmental  agency  operating  in  a  field 
^^eparate  and  distinct  from  the  governmental  relief  agency  which  is 
proposed  in  S.  5125.  Several  camps — it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  a  number  of  emergency  camps  and  a  number  of  long-time 
camps — are  going  to  be  needed  but  the  effective  operation  of  these 
centers  will  be  very  largely  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  properly  integrated  into  and  include  Federal- State  relief  pro- 
grams. Each  individual  camp  resident  is  going  to  be  in  need  of  indi- 
vidual understanding  and  planning. 
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Senator  Cutting.  You  would  probably  agree  that  the  camps  in 
California  have  done  a  good  deal  to  relieve  their  problems  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Yes;  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  CiTmNG.  And  that  such  camps  could  be  used  as  a  part 
of  a  general  program. 

Mr.  MmPHT.  x  «t,  playing,  if  we  have  adequacy  of  faliel  in  the 
different  localities  and  communities  throughout  the  countfy,  a  vety 
much  less  important  part  than  you  would  gather  imu  some  popular 
diFc^ussions.  I  would  not  say  that  the  hnirt  of  the  treatment,  the 
solution  of  ibis  problem  of  transiaitB,  is  even  largely  a  camp  job. 

Senator  Curmro.  Of  course  the  problem  will  vary,  will  it  not^ 
very  much,  as  between  State  and  State?  The  problem  in  one  part 
of  the  country  will  have  to  be  handled  differently  from  the  problem 
in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  Between  section  or  community  against  section  or 
community  I  can  see  clearly  a  much  longer  and  continuing  camp 
job  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  southern  Mississippi  V  alley  and  the 
Southeast  pending  the  set-up  of  something  like  adequate  machinery 
for  restoring  many  thousands  of  transient  folks  to  their  own  families 
and  communities.  I  can  see  the  development  of  a  very  acute  camp 
situation  in  any  State  or  locality  which  starts  to  emphasize  the  camp 
features  of  control  on  an  isolated  and  individualistic  basis.  We 
must  think  of  interrelated,  interlocking  activity.  What  is  needed 
and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  a  whole,  an  inclusive,  national  plan, 
not  a  continuance  of  partial,  imperfect,  localized  efforts. 

I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  health  aspects  of  the  question 
other  than  to  indicate  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  the  physically 
and  mentally  ill,  the  feeble  minded  and  the  physically  handicapped* 
But  as  one  considers  the  matter  mxm  eavefully  and  r^ids  the  rpicHrts 
of  existing  oonditi<ms,  it  becomes  exceedingly  clear  that  the  United 
States  Publio  Health  Swvice,  State  health  jdepartments,  and  every 
other  type  of  sodal-welf  axe  agency  concerned  with  health  problems 
have  reasons  for  the  most  careful  plans.  Camps  must  be  operated 
in  accordance  wilh  the  best  health  and  social-work  standards. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  gather  tog^lm  the  scattered  members  of 
disunited  families.  The  cosUiness  of  care  on  a  nonf anuly  basis  when 
they  might  be  reunited  is  apparent  to  any  well-trained  social  worker. 
A  particular  case  oeeurs  to  me.  Four  members  of  one  family,  until 
recently,  were  being  cared  for  in  widely  separated  areas.  No  doubt 
the  total  sum  being  expended  on  a  father,  mother,  and  two  children 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  family  in  its  own 
home  town  where,  at  one  time,  the  father  had  a  job  and  where  all 
through  his  wanderings  he  had  many  very  real  friends. 

Senator  Cutting.  In  your  opinion  this  problem  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the 
various  States. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Absolutely,  sir.  This  is  further  emphasized  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  held  in  August  of  last  summer 
at  Harrisburg  to  consider  the  migration  and  transient  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  bonus  army  at  Johnstown.  I  have  submitted  these 
resolutions  along  with  the  other  reports  referred  to  early  in  my 
testimony. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  \ ' 

(The  reports  referred  to  by  Mr.  Murphy  are  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

BEPcnrr  on  Bonus  ExpunmoNART  Fchsce  Emebgengy  Camp,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

August  4,  1032. 

The  report  that  a  large  number  of  "bonus"  families  had  gathered  at 
Johnstown,  after  the  rout  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  night  of  July 
29,  convinced  the  department  of  welfare  that  social  and  medical  problems 
would  inevitably  and  immediately  arise.  The  foUowtng  report  covers  the 
observntions  of  the  writer  during  one  day  and  night,  and  should  bf^  read 
in  con  junction  with  the  reports  of  the  other  oiembers  of  the  ^tafl  wlio  were 
present : 

After  the  military  offensive  against  the  bonus  expeditionary  force  in 

Washington  at  about  11  o'clock  Friday  night,  July  29,  some  7,000  membei» 
(6,821  men,  97  women,  and  197  children)  arrived  in  Johnstown  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mayor  Edward  McClosky,  who  had  appeared  in  person  before  tlie 
men  in  Washington  to  invite  them  to  his  city.  Large  numbers  reached 
Johnstown  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  even  as  late  as  Thursday  night  350 
are  reported  to  iiave  gotten  in,  altliough  by  that  time  the  State  police  ha^l 
been  instructed  to  turn  them  back  on  the  highways,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
men  with  tickets  to  Johnstown  were  put  of£  trains  before  they  had  reached 
their  destination. 

The  camp  itself  is  located  over  the  line  in  Somerset  County  in  an  old 
amusement  center  called  "  Ideal  Park,"  renamed  Camp  McClosky  by  the 
B.  B.  F.  Ticket  booths  gave  lounging  places  for  the  men,  and  the  platform 
of  the  merry-go-round,  with  its  painted  horses  inclosed  b^ind  wire  netting, 
offered  shelter  to  several  hundred  men  and  a  few  families. 

On  Friday  morning  some  8,000  were  still  in  the  camp.  Large  numbers 
had  already  been  sent  by  the  B.  &  O.  to  Chicago,  headed  for  St.  Louis,  Texas, 
f^lifomia,  and  other  "points  west."  That  morning  the  camp  presented  an 
almost  indescribable  picture  of  disorganization,  scattered  filth,  and  aimless 
human  groupings.  There  were  still  about  100  children  there,  most  of  them 
clustered  around  old  automobiles  that  looked  as  though  they  might  fall  apart  at 
any  time.  The  families  were  waiting  for  the  gasoline  that  the  mayor  had  prcna- 
ised  them,  but  were  listless,  fatigued,  open  to  suggestion  from  any  quarter. 
Commander  Waters  had  not  appeared  in  Johnstown,  and  the  general  belief  was 
that  he  was  under  arrest  in  Washington.  William  Waite  and  Edward  Atwell 
shared  responsibility  for  the  JTohnstown  group,  but  did  not  assume  actual 
leadership  beyond  attempting  to  provide  food  and  to  secure  transportation. 

SHELTEB 

In  the  rout  from  Washington  most  of  the  families  had  lost  everything 
except  a  little  bedraggled  clothing  and  bedding.  Shelters  of  all  types  had 
been  hastily  knocked  together;  these  ranged  from  the  army  tents  that  the 
California  delegation  had  managed  to  save,  down  to  pup  tents,  lean-tos  woven 
of  boughs,  shanties  of  old  oilcloth,  or  even  to  the  rickety  machlMs  where 
some  men  and  their  families  were  sleeping  at  night. 

SANITABY  CONDITIONS 

The  sanitary  conditions  were  extremely  bad.  No  attempt  whatever  had 

been  made  to  clean  the  camp.  One  latrine  had  been  opcbied  for  women  and 
children,  which  was  reasonably  clean.  Another,  for  men,  was  described  as 
filthy.  Open  cans  of  garbage  stood  about  and  the  smell  of  garbage  was  every- 
where. Bits  of  clothing  were  scattered  here  and  there.  It  was  stated  that 
Major  Mark  of  the  State  department  of  health  had  been  forbidden  by  Mayor 
McClosky  to  clean  up  the  camp  or  make  it  in  any  way  habitable,  for  ffear  the 
veterans  would  stay  indefinitely. 

FOOD 

Food  seemed  to  be  irregular  but  fairly  plentiful.   Milk  for  tlie  children  was 

sent  in  from  the  town,  presumably  from  an  individual  dealer,  since  the  town 
Itself  offered  no  organized  effort  to  provide  aid.   The  one  meal  we  saw,  given 
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in  mid-afternoon,  consisted  of  stew,  beets,  cabbage,  ptenty  of  bread  aad  COl»^. 
mm  men  lined  up  for  It  witli  every  imaginable  type  of  receptacle— plates,  tm 
cans,  etc.   The  women  and  children  were  served  first. 

Tliere  seemed  to  be  no  i>an-handlinjx  at  all  jroing  on  in  the  camp.  Consider- 
ing the  conditions,  tlie  men  were  remarliably  clean,  orderly  and  well  behaved. 
The  nearest  ^roach  to  begging  was  before  two  tents,  where  hftbles  lay  in 
cribs  with  a  tin  can  labelled  "  Milk  fund  **  hanging  near. 

On  Wednesday  the  mavor  hMcl  jinnonnced  that  the  camp  must  be  vacated 
by  Friday  night,  an<l  that  he  would  '  knock  the  teeth  out  of"  anyone  who 
remained*  By  Friday  afternoon  gasoline  had  been  provided  for  all  the  families 
with  machines-Hsome  126  in  number— each  "  car  "  had  been  given  a  dollar  and 
the  famiUes  were  on  their  way.  The  gasoline  and  the  dollar  were  reported 
by  a  reliable  newspaper  man  as  having  been  furnished  from  the  treasury  of  the 
B.  E.  F.  army,  although  Mayor  McClosky  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  bidding 
the  people  goodbye  and  assomed  the  ci<edtt  for  having  famished  them. 

There  was  great  feeling  among  the  men  jisainst  the  use  of  trucks  and  box 
cars  for  transportation.  While  the  tales  of  their  treiitment  by  the  State  police 
of  the  different  States  could  not  be  veritied,  they  claimed  that  they  had  been 
"shanghaied"  over  the  State  line,  and  would  have  been  routed  through  to 
another  State  if  numbers  had  not  jumped  off  the  moving  trucks,  and  beaten 
their  way  to  .Tohnstown.  The  phrase,  "  ridins:  home  on  the  cushions  "  was  used 
on  all  sides.  In  the  afternoon  when  some  bO  State  trucks  were  lined  up  for 
"points  east"  the  bugle  called  the  men  together.  Waite,  who  seemed  In  the 
last  stages  of  fatigue,  said  to  the  men  that  he  "  knew  nothing  about  the  trucks ; 
mey  could  take  them  or  not,  as  they  wished,  but  he  wanted  it  understcwd  that 
mey  took  them  at  their  own  risk."  The  men  then  roared  that  they  would  not 
go.  Perhaps  a  dozen  climbed  into  one  truck  but  were  booect  out  by  the  others, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  pulled  out  if  they  had  not  hastily  gotten 
off.  Atwell  had  also  promised  the  men  in  open  meeting  "  We'll  go  home  on  the 
cushions  with  plenty  of  grub."  _.^». 

By  late  afternoon  the  number  of  children  had  diminished  to  awmt  60,  with 
possibly  a  6omen  babies  under  a  year  old.  By  8  o*<dock  hoi  the  evening  there 
were  not  more  than  30  childrai  remaining,  awaiting  transportation  with  their 
families.  At  least  1,200  men  were  left.  There  were  many  rumors  about  the  lack 
of  transportation,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ilailroad  would  furnish  only  box  cars, 
that  trainloads  were  being  dumped  all  over  flie  ooontry,  etc  That  same 
day  the  papers  reported  that  hundreds  of  B.  B.  F.  members  had  been  dumped 
in  Chicago.  Both  Atwell  and  Mayor  Mcdoeiqr  claimed  credit  for  providing 
the  cars  that  were  at  last  furnished. 

After  dozens  of  conversations  vidth  the  men  ^tbe  cumulattve  ImpreBSion 
gained  by  oar  group  was  that  certain  ootstanding  characteristics  of  the  men 
themselves  were  quite  in  contrast  with  some  reports  from  Washington.  These 
were  men  of  early  middle  life  formerly  employed  at  steady  jobs,  "family 
men,"  drawn  from  the  skilled  and  semiskilled  as  well  as  the  unskilled  groups, 
carpenters,  Inthers,  maehhdsts,  raihroad  men  were  there  in  numbers.  They 
represented  a  mm  lection  of  America,  as  had  the  Army  in  1918.  They  were 
highly  conservative  Indeed,  had  a  middle-class  psychology  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  whole  situation.  Service  badges,  even  distinguished-service  medals, 
were  In  evidence.  The  m^  treasured  their  army  papers,  and  nearly  all  had 
aoae  lenmant  of  their  army  experience  in  the  way  of  an  army  cap,  leggings, 
etc.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  almost  all  of  them  were  war 
veterans.  They  reported  that  there  had  been  a  rigid  check  on  this  point  at 
Washington. 

WhUe  the  men  had  adopted  the  bonus  as  a  symbol  of  their  needs,  they 
seemed  entirely  realistic  about  the  limitations  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
meet  them.  Their  real  demand  was  for  security  and  In  their  bewilderment 
and  onfusion  they  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the  old  Army  ways,  to  the  earlier 
institutional  situation  where  iAielter  and  food  Is  provided  and  where  leader- 
ship is  given.  American  flags  were  everywhere,  repudiation  of  the  "reds 
was  violent,  though  the  speakers  often  added  "  that  night  in  Washington  was 
eimugh  to  make  anyone  a  Bolshle." 

The  feeling  against  the  Oovenimenfs  military  offensive  on  July  29  and 
e^iedally  ai^lnst  the  Presld«it  as  personifying  the  Government,  was  that  of 
the  deepest  resentment.  Washington  had  become  an  alien  city.  Resentment 
that  soldiers  had  been  turned  against  soldiers  was  bitter.  They  had  been 
given  until  August  4,  by  written  notice,  Mit  were  attacked  four  days  before. 
The  men  conld  not  nnderatand  a  €k>venlmettt  that  called  Uiem  ** heroes"  at 
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one  time  and  "  undesirables "  at  another.  They  were  mied  ^ith  tiO^  of 
Children  who  had  been  gassed  and  killed,  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  their 
nersonal  property.  Almost  every  automobile  had  been  newly  decorated  with 
signs  indicative  of  this  feeling :  "  Our  children  asked  Hoover  for  mUk  and 
he  gave  them  gas."  "Who  won  the  war— Wall  Street?  Oh.  yeah!  W;e 
are  the  starving  Belgians,"  etc.  Again  and  again  they  Ppi"t  fut  that  it  is 
the  right  of  any  citizen  to  appeal  to  his  Government.  "If  the  banks^and 
railroads  can  get  help,  why  can't  we?"  Again  and  again  men  said  its 
really  work  we  want ;  not  the  b<mus."  .  , 

These  men  also  have  a  deep  conviction  that  they  are  representing  the  people 
bade  home  Certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  ovidence  that  t^ereis 
«ome  ground  for  this  belief  in  the  quantities  of  food  that  has  been  sent  In  from 
all  quarters.  For  example  at  Gettysburg,  where  several  hundred  fbund  shelter 
After  they  had  been  r<^uted  out  of  Johnstown,  it  was  reportefl  that  word  had 
been  received  from  two  legion  posts  that  truck  loads  of  food  would  be  sent  m 
remlarlv  every  week.  _ 

^Se  men  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  "from  here."  Nor  did  they  seem 
to  care.  Not  one  se^ed  to  have  a  home  except  with  relatives.  Evictions,  over- 
crowding, Inadequate  relief  were  in  the  background.  They  are  all  quite  sure 
they  will  go  back  to  Washington  again.  But  the  lack  of  leadership  is  marked, 
and  there  is  no  formulated  phUosophy  or  program.  ^ 

The  families  and  men,  scattered  at  Washington,  wiU  faievitably  "bunch," 
or  group  t<^ther,  all  over  the  country.  They  are  drawn  together  by  their 
Army  experience,  by  the  comradeship  of  the  long  trek  to  Washington,  re- 
cruiting "  as  they  went,  by  the  weeks  there  together,  and  especially  by  the  rout 
of  gas  and  flame.  They  left  J<Anstown  in  bunches,  many  of  them.  The  Cali- 
fornia delegation  had  some  10  or  15  cars,  including  the  rwnnant  of  the  "  medical 
unit " 

Tliese  two  nurses  Heading  the  fragment  of  the  California  unit  told  a  vivid 
tale  of  their  trek  from  California ;  2,800  cars  were  in  Une,  with  a  van  and  rear 
guard,  a  hospital  unit,  army  kitchens,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  tiiat  an  army 
on  the  march  mav  have.  As  they  wound  across  the  desert,  "  it  looked  like  a 
jrreat  black  snake,  with  its  tail  out  of  sight  in  the  distance."  Trudffl  of  food 
met  them  everywhere — ^there  was  far  more  food  than  they  could  possibly  ns^ 
sent  by  the  thousands  that  sympathslzed."  The  man  organizing  the  first  aid 
work  in  Johnstown,  with  the  nurses,  seined  unnsnaUy  intelligent.  He  said  be 
had  beep  an  architect  in  Oalif  omla. 

From  the  h<yspltal  superintendent  It  was  learned  that  during  the  first  five 
days  of  the  stay  in  Johnstown  39  patients  had  been  treated  in  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  Memorial  Hospital.  On  August  5  there  were  seven  patients  from  the 
army  under  care.   Since  they  present  certain  interesting  features  they  are 

mentioBed  fn  detail: 

Louise  Herendeen,  age  23,  and  newborn  baby  girl,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Admitted  in  labor.  No  home.  Husband  in  bonus  army.  First  child.  Hus- 
band a  cabinetmaker.  Out  of  work  three  years.  Came  to  Johnstown  in  a 
truck.  Husband's  relatives  and  hers  all  out  of  work.  Me  ptana.  Must  "  see 

husband."  .  . 

John  Gibbons,  age  1  year,  3145  Grays  Court,  New  York.  Patricia,  3  years, 
sister.  Children  of  Vincent  and  Veronica  Gibbons.  Father  out  of  work  two 
years,  mechanic.   Diagnosis:  Infectious  diarrhea. 

Harry  Lonrey,  age  40,  Mineral  Tex.  (widower).  Dtagnesis:  Typhoid. 

Will  be  in  hospital  a  month. 

Harrv  Brandien,  age  42,  47  Scott  Street,  Newgatuck,  Conn.  Electrician. 
About  $1,400  debts.  No  savings.  Two  grown  children,  two  aged  4  and  2 
years  of  age.  Diagnosis :  Infection  In  left  hand  resolt  of  gas  bomli  at  Wa^ 
ingtcm.  Has  9  cents  but  won't  accept  money  from  tibe  Qieff&mmeoL  Wife 
back  home.   Says  he  is  sticking  with  about  100  men. 

Dorothy  Haywood,  age  9,  Batesville,  Ark.  Father,  Ernest.  Mother  dead; 
one  brother.  Diagnosis :  Pneumonia. 

ManseU  CJonway,  age  86,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  €»kanffeur,  catered.  Wife  at 
home.  No  children.  Diagnosis:  Burns  second  degree,  left  arm,  chest,  siMNil- 
der.  Was  cooking,  lid  blew  off  kettle.  Hiked  over*  No  money. 
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Tliese  piitleiits  came  from  five  different  States.  The  (I0|i^tlous  of  the 
men  indicate  tliat  tliey  belong  to  skilled  and  soBUdEHled  gtwm.  The  dlagMNle» 

indicate  conditions  resulting  from  hardiAiip  and  unsanitary  conditions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  everyone  in  the  camp  praise<l  the  work  of  the  hospital, 
of  the  county  health  officers,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  medical 
association.  Bombs  of  minor  injvrtes  were  treated  in  the  camp  itself. 

Tbe  two  nurses  fr«n  California  who  bad  set  up  a  first-aid  tent  at  lohns^ 
town  had  many  tales  to  tell  of  the  injuries  members  of  the  group  had  received 
at  Washington.  One  had  dressed  the  bayonet  thrust  of  the  little  boy  discussed 
later,  who  was  still  in  camp,  and  the  man  whose  ear  had  been  cut  off.  She 
was  also  caring  for  a  little  girl  who  had  been  gassed.  She  stated  that  the^ 
were  also  a  number  of  men  nuder  care  with  bands  burned  in  the  effort  to 
throw  back  the  gas  bombs  that  had  landed  on  (heir  children.  Several  men 
with  bandagetl  hands  were  seen  at  different  times  about  the  camp. 

For  years  the  family  welfare  agencies  hare  been  calling  attention  to  the 
in<  reasing  number  of  migratory  families  drifting  throni^  the  country,  **ga80 
lino  gyi)sies,"  begging  food  and  gas  from  jilace  to  place,  camping  wherever  the 
gas  gives  out.  Thousands  of  these  families  have  no  State  settlement — they  have 
lost  it  in  their  wanderings.  "  Passing  them  on  "  is  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice, especially  among  the  private  individuals  to  whom  they  appeal.  They  carry 
with  them,  from  place  to  place,  problems  of  neglected  childhood  too  numerous 
to  recount.  To  this  drifting  number  will  unquestionably  be  added  hundreds 
of  "bonus"  families,  driven  from  Washington.  These  families  had  a  home 
but  it  is  gone.  Not  one  of  the  Johnstown  families  seemed  to  have  a  real  home 
to  return  to ;  relatives,  yes :  with  1,1  in  the  house  and  no  one  working,  as  one 
put  it.  To  the  question,  "Where  is  your  home?"  the  rq^,  invariably  and 
without  self-consciousness,  was  "  Under  that  tree,"  or  "  Over  In  the  comer 
by  the  big  rock." 

Two  stories  of  Johnstown  families  illustrate  this  lack  of  all  the  usual  "  securis 
ties"  of  Hff..  Lee  King,  1110  Alder  Street.  Portland,  Oreg.  Mr.  King  stated 
that  he  is  a  paperhanger  by  trade.  His  wife  died  three  years  ago,  leaving  a 
new  baby  and  three  older  children.  Mr.  King  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  well  as  the  World  War.  When  work  was  gone,  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  move  in  with  friends,  at  the  present  address.  He  Joined  the  "bonus 
army  "  with  his  two  little  boys,  six  and  eight  years  old,  leaving  the  youngest, 
and  the  older  girl  with  the  friends.  "  He  couldn't  part  with  aU  of  them,"  he 
says,  though  he  thinks  now  it  was  not  wise  to  bring  the  boys  to  Wkildligrton. 
When  th^  house  was  fired  by  the  soldiers  the  older  boy  ran  back,  crying,  to 
save  his  pet  rabbit.  The  soldiers  "  yelled  at  him  to  come  back,"  but  the  boy 
ran  on.  The  soldier  pierced  his  leg  above  the  knee  Avitli  his  bayonet,  and  drove 
him  back  to  his  family.  Mr.  King  thinks  that  It  must  ha-re  been  "a  Tery  young 
soldier  who  got  excited  and  didn't  realize  he  could  have  used  the  butt  of  his 
gun  instead  of  his  bayonet."  "The  worst  of  it  was  the  kid  lost  his  rabbit."^ 
lb-day  the  womid  still  needs  daily  dressing,  but  is  healing.  The  man  was  a 
gentle,  quiet  person,  who  spoke  with  great  restraint  of  the  Watfiington  rout. 
His  fondne^s  f<»r  Ids  children  was  marked.  He  plans  to  "start  west,  but  stop 
anywhere  where  there  is  a  good  school." 

In  another  family,  the  man  was  intelligent,  quiet,  salf -controlled,  a  carpenter 
from  Camden.  Me  has  four  children^  ciean,  well  mannered,  attractive.  When 
they  were  evicted  from  their  hinne,  his  wife  went  to  relatives  and  he  joined 
the  "army."  Two  weeks  ago  his  family  came  down  to  Washington.  He  real- 
ized it  "  was  a  mistake  to  let  them  come,"  but  "  the  food  there  was  so  much 
better  than  at  home  that  he  is  convinced  the  children  have  improved  wonder- 
fully in  health."  He  was  16  months  in  the  serviee.  There  is  nothings  tor  him 
to  go  back  to  in  Camden,  hut  a  j^ronp  of  40  are  returning,  and  they  hope  to 
establish  a  "  bonus  camp  "  in  that  city. 

Helen  Glenn  Tyson, 
Bepuiw  Secreiar$f  of  Welfare,  Prnmylwrnia^ 


August  10,  mV2. 

In  view  of  the  uewijimiier  accounts  following  the  forced  evacuation  of  the 
B.  E.  F.  members  and  their  families  fn»m  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  report 
tliat  large  numbers  of  the  "  refugees"  were  collecting  .it  .Johnstown.  Pa.,  I  was 
asked  on  August  8  by  Mrs.  I.  Albert  Liveright,  secretary  of  welfare,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  make  an  immediate  visit  with  the  view  to  securing  as  comprehensive 
a  lecture  as  possible.  T*e  first  objective  was  Johnstown;  and  if  necessary 
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the  adjacent  territory.  Following  a  conference  with  Mm.  liiverighA  HI  hir 
otRce  on  the  evening  of  the  third,  I  left  early  on  the  fourth  Cor  Johnstown  Ib 

company  with  Mr.  F.  Richard  Stilwell,  assistant  director,  bureau  of  assistance, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare.  Following  some  preliminary  contacts 
with  interested  citizens  in  Johnstown,  we  made  an  immediate  visit  to  the  camp« 
being  accompanied  by  Miss  Mildred  Jackson,  general  secretary  of  the  Johnstoiwii 
Family  Welflire  Sodety. 

CAMP  If'GEASKrr 

The  camp  is  in  a  pleasure  |iark,  called  the  Ideal  Park,  5  itiiies  ov^  from 
Johnstown,  and  is  located  in  Somerset  Oeunty.  It  was  named  In  hmior  of 
Mayor  Bdward  McCloskey,  of  Johnstown,  who  had  extended  some  sort  of  li«r- 

ried  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the  B.  E.  F.  at  Washington  to  locate  at  least 
temporarily  at  Johnstown.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  mayor,  in  whatever 
invitation  he  extended,  realized  that  thousands  of  the  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies driven  out  of  Washington,  would  seek  Johnstown  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

At  the  hour  of  our  visit,  2.80  p.  m.,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  there  were 
hetween  2,500  and  3,(HMj  campers.  One  was  immediately  impressed  with  the 
large  numbers  of  little  children  and  mothers.  The  camp  was  in  great  disorder. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  litter  left  by  those  who  had  departed  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  by  train  for  points  west 
and  southwest.  The  newspaper  reports  that  as  many  as  1.500  to  2,000  had 
departed  in  this  manner  was  mnl<>ubte<lly  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  num- 
bers. Due  to  the  evident  disorganization  in  tins  camp,  from  the  headquarter! 
tent  down,  it  was  very  difficult  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  get  accurate  figures 
The  representative  on  the  grouml  of  Walter  W.  Waters,  national  commander 
of  the  P.  E.  F.,  who  was  still  in  Washington,  was  Edward  Atwell,  commander 
of  Camp  Marks,  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.  ('.,  which  had  been  evacuated  on 
the  night  of  July  20. 

William  Waite  was  serving  as  commander  of  Camp  McCloskey.  He  was  tho 
center  (»f  excited  and  discouraged  questioners.  He  showed  every  sign  of  ex- 
treme physical  and  mental  exhaustion,  having  had  little,  if  any.  sleep  or  rest 
since  he  left  Washingtim  on  July  30.  He  was  most  ctmrteons  and  considerate; 
its  were  all  of  the  P».  E.  F.  (  fficers  whom  we  iiiterviewed.  He  s:;i(!  it  was  <iuite 
nl)vions  that  Camp  McCloskey  would  liave  to  lie  abandoned  wlMiiii  the  next  tew 
(lays.  It  was  not  an  ideal  place  for  the  numl>ers  who  had  collected.  Moreover, 
it  was  too  inacceiMible  to  make  possible  the  supply  service  whl<^  had  been  la 
(qseration  at  Washington. 

The  campers  could  be  divided  roughly  into  two  i;roiips — one,  those  who  wene 
lined  up  in  a  t(»tal  of  approximately  125  automobiles,  awaiting  a  supply  of  gaa 
and  certain  other  aid  which  had  been  promised,  which  would  nuke  it  possible 
for  them  to  reach  their  homes.  It  had  been  reported  that  Mayor  M(<?loskey 
and  an  unknown  group  of  persons  with  v\hom  he  was  working  would  provide 
transportation  and  food  to  points  of  destination  for  the  B.  E.  F.  members  at 
Camp  McCloskey.  P'or  those  leaving  by  automobile  this  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude some  sort  of  card  or  certificate  which  would  enab:e  one  to  get  gas  within 
a  certain  time  period — for  example,  the  period  w<nild  be  longer  for  a  person 
whoso  destination  was  California  than  for  one  whose  destination  was  much 
closer  to  Johnstown.  These  automobiles  were  tilled  with  belongings  and  hu- 
manity. There  was  an  air  of  tension  and  excitement,  also  some  bitterness,  the 
latter  increasing  during  the  next  few  days. 

Criticisms  were  directed  chietly  against  Mayor  McCloskey  because  of  the 
seeming  change  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force.  He  liad 
shortened  the  time  which  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  could  remain  at 
Camp  McCloskey.  He  accepted  a  large  responsibility  for  getting  the  campers 
on  their  way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  camp  was  located  in  another 
county  and  in  an  area  over  which  lie  had  no  authority.  He  was  reporteil  in 
the  press,  also  in  conversations  at  the  camp,  to  have  said  that  everybody  must 
be  on  tJieir  way  by  sundown  August  5th,  or  he  would  knock  tiieir  teeth  out. 
Newspaper  men  reported  that  he  had  been  largely  responsible,  if  not  solely 
responsible,  in  persuading  or  coercing  the  campers  to  fill  up  the  first  two  trains. 
There  had  been  a  definite  reluctance  to  leave  the  camp  for  reasons  which  will  be 
indicated  later. 

Another  group  of  campers  was  made  up  of  families  and  children  having  cars 
who  were  uncertain  as  to  desinatlon.  Likewise  there  were  husbands  and 
wives,  unaccompanied  by  children ;  great  numbers  of  single  or  unattached  men, 
and  a  small  group  of  families  whose  cars  had  been  burned  at  Washtngtcm. 
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The  common  mMm  to  the  tnesUon,  "Where  ate  yov  going?''  would  be  "I  do 

not  know;"  "We  have  no  home;"  "I  have  lost  my  settlement;"  "We  lost  our 
house  and  savings ;"  "  Our  people  are  all  poor  and  unemployed ;"  "  There  are 
no  funds  lor  relief  iii  our  town,"  or  "  There  uever  has  been  any  money  for 
lelM  wftm  wtt  mm  Unmh." 

One  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  campers.  The 
children,  on  the  whole,  seemed  very  happy.  An  overwhelming  number  of  the 
adults  had  a  good  presence.  In  the  face  of  lack  of  adeiiuate  bathing  facilities, 
people  locdKed  clean.  They  i^owed  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  Many  of  them, 
judging  from  their  c<iiiT«rMiti<i||8  and  manner,  came  out  of  backgrounds  of 
refinement.  Every  one  of  the  approximately  75  men  whom  1  questioned 
specifically  as  to  their  service  records,  produced  his  service  paper*:  showing 
honorable  discharge  ffom  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  I  should  say  the  age  group 
ranged  from  35  to  45.  I  saw  no  children  beyond  the  age  of  12  or  13  years. 
With  very  tew  exceptions,  tiie  women  appeared  txma  all  outward  «igns  to  be 
decent  folk. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  married  said  tliey  were  definitely  opposed  to 
having  their  families  with  them  either  at  Washington,  or  in  Johnstown.  They 
felt  they  could  be  better  taken  care  of  if  they  remained  at  home  with  relatives 
or  friends.  Others  said  their  wives  and  children  might  just  as  well  suffer  or 
prosper  with  them  in  a  camp  or  on  the  road  for  there  wasn't  anything  back 
home,  or  the  place  which  months  ago  had  been  their  home. 

There  were  men  who  se^ed  unite  obviously  to  be  floaters.  They  looked 
dissipated ;  they  were  not  of  the  type  who  would  be  easily  employable,  but  there 
were  very  few  of  such  men.  I  saw  no  wmnen  about  wliom  I  would  raise  the 
Slightest  question  as  to  their  morality.  The  sex  conditions  of  the  camp  were 
reported  to  be  excellent. 

The  picture  as  to  the  types  of  persons  at  the  camp  can  in  part  be  revealed 
through  touches  such  as  the  following :  One  family  consisting  of  mother,  father, 
and  three  children;  the  parents  were  in  a  highly  nervous  state.  The  mother 
is  the  daughter  of  a  professor  in  an  Indiana  college.  This  family  had  suffered 
privations  and  were  not  desirous  of  having  their  plight  reported  to  their  rela- 
tives.  They  had  no  particular  destination.  Motiier  and  childreii  were  seemingly 
in  very  poor  physical  condition.  I  observed  at  least  15  men  with  distinguished 
service  wmMB,  One  man  at  Johnstown  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille ;  another  acting  commander,  Bemie  Woods,  In  charge  of 
the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  camp  at  Gettysburg,  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  He  had  been  written  up  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  News.  I  had  a  brief  conversation  with  lilm 
on  my  way  back  from  Jcdmstown. 

From  different  people  one  got  stories  which  indicated  long  unemployment, 
from  one  to  two  years ;  people  who  had  had  their  homes ;  been  independent  at 
one  time,  and  who  had  lost  their  savings.  They  gave  evidence  of  having  en- 
joyed and  treasured  family  life.  Tbete  were  graduate  i^ysiclans,  nurses;  a 
graduate  pharmacist ;  passenger  conductors ;  locomotive  firemen ;  artisans,  such 
at  structural  iron  workers;  carpenters;  white  collar  people,  such  as  clerks, 
down  to  the  casual  and  irregolarly  employed  worker.  They  spoke  with  re- 
stiahit;  some  e^tainly  were  folks  who  read  and  Uked  books. 

There  were  many  negro  men  in  the  camp;  very  few  negro  women.  In- 
cluded in  the  latter  was  a  lonely  gnuidmother,  near  60.  who  come  from  Ironton, 
Ohio.  Her  husband  left  her  in  Washington  a  few  days  before  "  The  Battle  of 
Washington,**  the  term  used  by  the  B.  E.  P.  in  referring  to  their  last  difficulties 
in  Washington.  This  woman  had  married  children  in  Tennessee,  from  which 
State  she  came  originally.  Her  husband  had  gone  to  see  relatives  In  New 
York.   She  had  no  way  of  reaching  him.   She  was  very  confused. 

One  family— father,  mother,  seven  children,  came  from  southern  California. 
The  man  was  suffering  from  arthritis.  It  began  wiien  he  was  overseas.  The 
baby,  two  months  old,  was  in  bad  shape.  This  man  had  been  a  conductor 
for  10  years  on  a  California  railroad ;  unemployed  for  one  and  a  half  years. 
All  of  tlieir  belongings  were  in  their  car,  which  he  drives  In  spite  of  his  handi- 
cap. The  man  received  temporary  care  In  the  Manorial  Hospital  at  Johns- 
town ;  being  a  chronic  case,  had  to  be  discharged.  Family  is  planning  to  go 
back  to  B.  E.  F.  camp  In  California.   The  man  is  not  receiving  compensation. 

Another  family  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and  one  child.  He  had  served  over- 
seas; came  tmm  (Hilo;  was  a  locomotive  fireman;  had  lost  his  home;  wife 
in  very  bad^pbyskal  eonditlon ;  diUd  not  weU  ;  when  twinge  got  better,  h<«ed 
to  90  tmsk  to  Hie  itllrcMid. 
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Another  family — ^man  and  wife,  41  and  44  years  of  age;  7  children,  but 

none  in  camp;  5  married;  2  children  with  relatives  on  Pacific  coast;  had 
child  who  was  burned  to  death  in  the  Orient.  This  mun  has  been  all  over 
the  Far  East;  has  arthritis;  can  go  to  Government  Hospital;  has  lost  about 
$30,000. 

Husband,  wife  and  7-year-old  girl,  traveled  in  large  household  truck  from 
California,  bringing  16  people,  inohulini,'  couple  and  14-year-old  d.uijrhter.  picked 
up  in  Arizona ;  traveled  with  the  Caliiornia  group  of  almost  2,400  which  went 
to  Washington.  They  were  six  weeks  on  the  way ;  had  a  lot  of  sickness  due  to 
changes  of  milk  and  food.  They  ^ke  of  the  welcome  whleh  people  gave 
them  everywhere.   Tliese  were  intelligent  people. 

Man,  wife,  two  girls,  10  to  12,  from  Ohio;  no  plans;  long  period  of  under- 
feeding. 

Man,  wife,  seven  children  from  Pennsylvania ;  baby  quite  ill  in  Washington; 

long  period  of  unemployment ;  has  received  poor  relief ;  no  one  to  go  back  tO 
in  home  town ;  relatives  all  poor ;  tliis  family  is  going  to  wander. 

Father,  mother,  five  children;  mother  pregnant;  the  youngest  child,  a  girl, 
had  convulsions  the  night  before;  man  a  bi^er;  lost  his  house  In  New  Yoilc 
State ;  was  evicted ;  he  is  going  to  wife's  relatives  in  Virginia. 

Mnn  anfl  wife  and  two  children  from  Connecticut;  lovely  fine  children; 
the  baby  is  being  breast  fed;  going  back  to  a  relative;  childrtn  have  been  in 
better  health  sbice  fiunily  went  to  Camp  Marks. 

Man,  wife,  four  children ;  carpenter,  from  Camden,  N.  J. ;  they  have  lovely 
childr<^h :  parents  are  neat,  intelligent  people ;  children  have  been  in  better 
healtli  sime  they  went  to  Washington;  often  went  without  meals  before  going 
there;  was  in  service  16  months;  has  SoUie  hope  of  a  job;  in  the  meanwhile 
may  go  to  a  camp  of  B.  E.  F.  in  Jersey. 

Man,  wife,  five  children ;  long  unemployment ;  desperately  poor ;  man  greatly 
disiconraged ;  the  little  4-yejir-old  daughter  said  she  loved  to  have  her  mother 
read  from  a  book  about  Jesus  and  the  Lord.  This  family  came  from  Balti- 
more; put  on  trucks  at  Washington;  was  not  permitted  to  get  at  a  p(4nt 
near  Balttattore;  their  baby  has  been  sick  In  the  Memorial  HoiQ»ltal,  JohUBtown; 
no  plans. 

Father,  mother,  two  children ;  came  in  car  from  southern  Alabama ;  husband 
worked  as  a  miner;  injured;  has  heard  something  about  Government  com* 
pensation;  mother  at  point  of  nervous  collapse;  in  need  of  Immediate  hospital 
care ;  possible  operation ;  have  lost  Alabama  residence ;  do  not  want  to  go  back 
because  nothing  but  dire  poverty  awaits  them.  They  have  been  traveling 
since  last  fall;  sl^t  out  in  a  tent  through  the  winter  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Father,  mother  (pregnant),  three  children;  man  thought  he  had  lost  Ms 
New  Jersey  residence;  did  not  know  where  to  go;  has  worked  for  one  com- 
pany as  a  bus  driver,  1919  to  June,  1930;  laid  ofl^;  unemployed  to  date.  Mr. 
Stilwell,  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  called  up  the  mayor  of  Jersey  City 
on  the  telephone;  family  had  received  emergency  relief.  The  mayor  replied 
by  wire,  saying  Jersey  City  would  accept  this  family  for  relief;  family  hai| 
provided  definite  information  as  to  where  they  had  lived  in  Jersey  City; 
mother  is  pregnant  and  needs  immediate  medical  care.  The  expert  service 
given  by  the  departoient  was  of  great  help  to  this  family,  since  it  wanted 
to  go  back  to  its  home. 

Widower — wife  died  three  years  ago — man's  name,  Lee  Kin^ ;  1110  Alder 
Street,  Portland,  Greg.;  Spanish-American  War  and  World  War  record;  4 
children;  1  bom  when  wlf^  died;  2  boys,  6  and  8,  with  him;  older  girl  left 
at  home  with  friends  in  the  West ;  is  a  paper  hanger ;  had  lived  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  five  years.  One  of  the  boys  received  a  bayonet  thrust  in  thigh  while 
rushing  back  to  get  his  rabbit  the  night  Camp  Marks  was  cleaned  out;  fath«r 
does  not  think  the  soldier  acted  deliberately. 

Harold  Clark  is  a  bright  10-year-old  colCMfed  boy ;  mother  dead ;  came  <m 
with  his  father,  Maurice  Clark,  from  Chicago,  about  a  month  ago ;  lived  at 
2252  Thirtieth  Street,  Chicago;  Is  In  the  third  B  grade;  the  father  went  away 
for  a  few  days  just  before  the  ti'ouble;  boy  does  not  know  where  he  is;  wa« 
brought  to  Johnstown  by  George  Thomi)son  and  his  family  from  Camp 
Marks.  Tliey  cared  for  him  until  they  loft  Camp  McCloskey.  turning  the 
boy  over  to  the  mayor;  the  return  of  Harold  to  Chicago,  was  being  taken  up 
by  Miss  Jackson,  of  the  Family  Society.  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  wife  said 
that  Harold  was; «  fine,  wholesome,  Inte^Olgeiil  ^m^. 

There  were  pec^  from  all  over  the  country  at  Camp  McCkiskey. 
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BANlTATIOlf  AND  HEALTH  MATTKiSS 


MaJ.  CJoleman  B.  Mark,  maintenance  engineer,  executive  bureau,  depart- 
ment of  bealth,  was  the  quiet  and  effective  power  for  getting  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  at  Camp  McCSoiArey.  He  was  sympathetic  and  imderstaDding,  as 
were  the  medical  officers  associated  \v\th  him.  With  so  h\rge  a  group  on  his 
lumds,  some  going,  some  coming;  with  i^eople  so  eni<ttii>ually  ui)set,  still 
mrflering  from  shock,  facing  new  discouragements  and  uncertainties,  his 
luuidling  of  the  situation  was  entlf^y  seond.  In  spite  of  tlie  fiict  that  flim 
were  still  approximately  1^200  people  at  the  camp  Friday  night,  the  place 
had  been  well  cleaned  up.  He  was  faced  by  tlie  fact  that  the  camp  was  not 
located  at  a  suitable  spot  and  that  any  attempt  at  what  looked  like  extensive 
Muiltary  meftsores,  would  provoke  a  storm  of  local  critlclsii  fma  those  who 
wanted  nothing  done  to  lead  to  anytldng  In  the  nature  of  a  long-tlpie  stay 
from  the  B.  E.  F. 

Major  Coleman  was  fully  prepared  to  supply  food  or  clothing,  and  if  neces- 
sary, shelter,  in  the  erent  tlint  sveli  became  necessary  Hifough  a  breakdown 
of  the  B.  E.  F.  and  certain  special  local  services.  He  likewise  had  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  mayor  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  move 
bis  miwanted  visitors  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  no  discern- 
ible iMWtility  la  Johnstown  toward  the  B.  IS.  F.  The  veterans  kept  out  of 
tlie  city;  there  was  no  begging  or  panhandlli^  and  the  only  social  agency 
used  was  the  Memorial  Hospital. 

It  was  reported  that  some  citizens  had  declared  tliat  it'  any  l<»cal  chhritable 
agency,  or  the  diest,  gave  any  .^ggf^^utt^  would  withdraw  their  contributions. 
But  this  Is  nothing  more  tlian  would  have  been  said  by  certain  persons 
in  any  community  in  the  United  States  under  lilve  circumstances. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Johnstown,  which  lias  a  great  deal  of  unemployment, 
and  is  facing  serious  diliiculties  In  providing  both  public  and  private  funds 
for  rollef  and  otiier  welfare  purposes,  felt  that  the  Job  of  iiljuming  for  tlie 
B.  E.  F.  visitors  was  certainly  a  State,  as  well  as  a  national  matter.  Tlie 
Memorial  Hospital  cared  for  the  sick  B.  E.  F.  parents  and  cliiidren,  as  any 
9lii  Itipltal  would. 

Tlie  physicians  of  Cambria  County  were  most  cooperative.  AVith  tlie  first 
sweeping  in  of  the  '*  refugees  "  the  Cambria  County  Medical  Society  organized 
n  qiecial  emergency  service.  Approximately  30  members  so  scheduled  their 
time  that  two  members  were  on  service  for  eight  hours  a  day.  Members  were 
tiiMi  available  for  i^iedal  calls  when  needed.  There  was  very  great  necessity 
for  the  services  of  physicians.  The  part  which  tlie  State  sanitary  officers  and 
the  local  medical  group  played  had  a  very  wholesome  and  sweetening  Influ- 
ence on  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and  members  of  t^  B.  E.  F.  They  treated 
ttae  folks  like  human  beings. 


Although  prepared  under  difficulties,  there  was  sufficient  food  for  adults.  It 
was,  however,  not  an  adequate  diet  for  tliose  who  were  in  poor  physical  con- 
dition. There  was  some  milk  for  cliildreu,  but  by  no  means  a  suflicient  supply. 
II  was  a  monotonous       bat  no  one  bad  to  go  wItlMivt  food. 


There  were  a  few  tents — some  evidently  brought  on  from  Washington.  A  few 
families  had  straight  camping  equipment,  but  by  far  the  great  majority  slept 
under  matoe-shlft  shelters,  sheets,  pieces  of  carpet,  bits  of  canvas  or  houghs, 
and  leaves.  On  the  last  two  nights,  at  least,  that  I  was  there,  hundreds  of  men 
slept  on  the  ground  under  the  open  sky.  The  weather  had,  on  the  whole,  been 
propitious.  A  few  days  of  hard  rain  would  have  greatly  intensified  the  misery. 
▲  mmhmt  of  men  and  a  few  families  sl^t  under  tbe  roof  of  a  large  memr-go- 
Ifund.  All  of  this  within  a  community  which  In  the  year  1>8^  «KparlCMao  ooe 
of  the  world's  great  disasters— 4]ie  Jolinstown  flood. 


I*AW  AND  OBOKB 


The  B.  WL  V.  provided  Its  own  diseipline  and  seif-<!oatrot.  Tbe  members  were 
ffelendly  to  visitors.  One  was  as  safe  there  as  on  the  supervised  streets  of 
Mmstown.  The  Sta^  police  were  not  in  evidence,  un^er  a  wise  decision  of 
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Major  Adams.    On  one  or  two  occasions  when  sharp  and  angry  dissent  was 
expressed  by  many  as  to  suggested  means  of  transportation,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  to  persons.  Protest  was  directed  at  those  who  were  far  away. 
B.  B.  F.  aMiabeis  spok«  critically  d  their  experiences  'after  they  struck  the 

Pennsylvania  line.  They  said  It  was  apparently  the  p<Jllcy  of  our  police  to 
get  the  "refugees"  transported  as  quickly  as  possible  In  State  trucks  to  the 
Ohio  line  where  they  would  probably  be  picked  up  In  public  conveyances  for 
quick  transfer  across  that  State  to  Indiana  and  so  on  and  on.  It  was  reported 
that  some  State  police  rode  on  the  trucks  to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  pas- 
sengers to  points  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  trucks  slowed  up  com- 
ing over  the  mountains  near  Johnstown,  great  numbers  jumped  off.  This  Is 
how  so  many  arrived  at  Oamp  McGloskey.  It  was  reported  that  others  were 
forced  to  entrain  at  Washington  and  were  brought  to  points  near  .Tolinstown. 
'l^liis  latter  statement  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  contrary  remarks  to 
the  effect  tliat  I»ennsylvanla  State  police  had  done  everything  In  their  power 
to  divert  B.  E.  F.  members  from  getting  to  Johnstown.  One  newspaper  man 
reported  that  on  the  morning  of  August  4  a  small  party  wliich  had  alighted 
from  a  train  outside  tlie  city  and  which  was  marching  with  tla^s  tlyins.  were 
told  thjit  they  could  not  go  to  the  camp,  that  it  was  breaking  up  and  they 
must  find  shelter  elsewhere.  The  story  as  told  at  the  camp  also  indicated 
that  B;  B.  F.  members  coming  Into  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown  being  bound  for 
the  camp  were  also  diverted  to  other  parts.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  conversa- 
ti(m  that  B.  E.  F.  members  who  had  purchased  transportation  to  .Johnstown 
from  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  were  being  discliarged  at 
points  outside  of  Johnstown. 

OB8BIVATIONS  OF  NEWSPAPEB  MSH 

The  newspaper  men  I  talked  to  showed  the  utmost  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing.  One  man  remarked :  "  I  was  surprised  to  find  those  people  to  be  really 

nice  folks.  They  are  pathetically  patriotic.  They  won't  move  without  a  flag.*' 
Another  man  said :  "  They  certainly  got  a  bad  break  in  Washington.  They  are 
not  radicals ;  they  are  just  poor  people  out  of  jobs  and  looking  for  food  and 
shelter.**  AaotlMr  man  said  that  tlie  newspaper  men  had  picked  up  a  lot  of 
^^tories  sndl  as  have  been  Indicated  above.  He  did  not  know  whetlier  they  were 
true.  He  feared  a  lot  of  them  were  true.  It  was  this  siime  man  who  said  that 
the  full  story  would  not  come  out  until  December  when  there  would  certainly 
be  a  congressional  inqniry.  He  noted  ^t  persons  interviewed  were  frequently 
afraid  to  show  too  much  knowledge  about  given  events  because  they  thought 
they  would  get  into  trouble  with  the  nutliorities  at  Washington.  He  also  said 
that  seeminglj'  everyone  interviewed  and  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Wasliing- 
ton  spoke  with  every  evidence  of  horror  and  surprise  coneemins  what  liad 
happened.  Tbey  could  not  believe  it  was  really  true  that  the  Governm«it  at 
Washington  understood  them  to  be  dangerous.  He  also  said  that  the  most 
casual  contacts  with  the  B.  E.  F.  group  gave  one  a  realization  of  how  serious 
conditions  must  be  throughout  the  country  when  such  nice  people  would  have 
felt  their  only  way  to  get  help  was  by  camping  fiear  the  MitioMi  CtaffltaL 

>  €l02fFEBBNCi»  WITH  MAYOS  M'CLOSKEY 

I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  mayor  early  upon  the  evening  of  the  4^. 

He  w^as  leaving  for  the  camp  to  speed  up  more  departures.  I  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  the  application  of  some  social  work  at  the  camp  would  l)e  of 
real  help.  He  expressed  vigorous  and  unqualified  opposition  to  anything  wliich 
looked  like  setting  up  a  social  welfare  service  office  at  the  camp.  The  need  as 
he  expressed  it  was  to  get  people  on  their  way  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tlie 
next  evening,  when  many  of  the  B.  E.  F.  \md  left,  he  asked  for  a  further  con- 
ference, because  he  said  there  would  l)e  a  few  stragglers  and  left-overs.  Social 
workers  might  be  able  to  be  of  some  help  with  such  as  did  remain.  The  little 
eolored  boy  urtio  had  been  turned  over  to  him  gave  some  point  to  his  thinking 
in  regard  to  the  things  which  social  workers  aright  do.  It  was  left  to  Mr. 
Stilwell  to  confer  with  him  on  this  matter. 

DXttBOT  SlSVICn  BY  THB  DEPAmiEirT  OT  WtLMBB 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  services  of  social  case  workers  were  needed 
and  that  such  could  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  criticism  from 
everyone,  including  the  mayor.  A  request  was  ttim  made  to  Mrs.  Llverii^t 
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to  B^tfi  iii  soon  as  possible  at  least  three  members  of  the  social  case  work  stall 
ii^  tt^iliaeiit.  ate  next  mornitig,  August  5,  wft  toad  the  assistanoe  of 
Ite.  Helen  Glenn  Txson,  assistant  deputy  secretary,  Bliss  Charlotte  P..  Parrish, 
isslstant  State  supervisor.  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  and  Miss  Helen  M. 
Behal.  field  representative,  Bureau  of  Children.  These,  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Stilwell,  assisted  most  ably  in  completing  this  first  picture  of  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  B.  E.  F.  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pean- 
Sft^flniltl.  Many  of  the  stories  whieh  have  been  presented  and  the  general 
point  of  view  of  this  report  were  contributions  of  the  above  persons.  They 
have  contributed  to  a  balance  and  clarity,  and  also  supporting  testimony  and 
observations,  which  have  very  great  value. 

CXM)MUI!fI01l  m  JOHNSTOWN  CITIZENS 

Mr.  William  S.  Gray,  president  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  Mr.  Russell  R. 
YOst,  treasurer  of  tlie  society,  and  Miss  Story  were  most  helpful  with  their 
suggestions  and  advice.  The  thought  it  would  be  distinctly  unwise  to  do  any- 
thing at  this  juncture  which  tended  to  clieck  the  movement  of  folks  from  the 
camp.  Thev  said  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  dear  fhe  camp  of  everyone 
within  the  time  limit  set  by  the  mayor,  namely,  the  evening  of  August  5.  After 
the  force  for  evacuating  the  camp  had  spent  itself,  it  would  then  be  possible 
to  set  up  without  criticism  or  misunderstanding  some  definite,  recognized  wel- 
fare serviA?e  by  the  department.  They  agreed  with  tbft  necessity  of  a  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  social  welfare  aspects  of  the  whole  matter.  THe 
national  link-up  was  very  clear  in  their  minds. 

B.  E.  F.  ATTITUDE  TOWABD  PBOTFEBS  Ot  80CIA1.  WELFABK  8EBVICB6 

Ckmimander  Waite  was  told  very  clearly  why  we  were  at  Johnstown.  He 
felt  that  with  the  necessity  for  closing  the  camp  ami  in  view  of  the  confusion 
and  anxiety  of  the  people,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  anything  like  a  pub- 
licly announced  social  welfare  olllce.  He  said  that  the  B.  E.  F.  members  needed 
to  be  understood— but  the  job  on  any  individual  basis  would  call  for  an  amount 
of  time  which  could  not  be  allowed.  He  also  feared  that  there  wouhl  be  great 
danger  of  some  people  ''stringing  us."  He  did  express  the  fullest  desire  tu 
cooperate  and  know  that  if  we  moved  about  we  would  get  a  let  of  Tatoable  in- 
formation and  also  get  into  situations  where  we  could  be  of  real  help.  This 
is  just  what  happened.  It  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  that  he  and 
other  officers  welcomed  the  help  of  the  department  stafE  members  who  were 
on  the  ground. 

It  was  evident  to  all  of  us  that  one  of  tiie  pmary  needs  in  that  whole 
situation  was  good  social  case  woiic.  Certain  of  the  cases  cited  above  are 
proof  <^  this  statement. 

rate  mamjkmjT  w  imaxu  mm  camp 

The  i^eople  at  the  camp  had  various  and  some  of  them  seemingly  quite 
sound  reasons  for  desiring  to  remain.  Fears  were  expressed  that  the  promises 
as  to  the  type  of  care  which  wwaM  be  given  to  those  going  to  distant  points 
i,.mipiral«  would  not  be  kept.  It  was  reiK)rted  at  the  camp  early  on  Friday  the 
^th  that  those  who  had  left  on  the  first  train  for  California  on  the  night  of  the 
third  had  been  dumped  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  with  seemingly  no  likeli- 
hood of  tbeir  immediate  d^rtvre  for  tlie  West  Oiantliig  that  all  of  those 
who  left  on  this  train  were  headed  ii  the  right  directiOB,  a  wise  use  of  Travelers 
Aid  services  would  have  been  a  real  protection  for  both  travelers  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  might  need  tempi>rary  care.  Under  proper  notifica- 
tion, the  American  Legion  would  have  lieen  willing  to  have  provided  a  lot  of 
help  at  every  stopping  place. 

Many  at  the  camp,  under  the  stress  of  unemployment,  have  lost  ties  with 
local  residence  and  have  literally  no  place  to  go  unless  they  should  hear  of 
real  jobs.  Lacking  some  definite  plan  of  action,  they  are  likely  to  swell  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  those  now  migrating  from  State  to  State.  Others  rep- 
resented broken  families  separated  one  from  another  after  the  hurried  exit 
from  Washington.  To  bring  these  families  together,  to  locate  lost  relatives 
will  call  for  some  immediate  national  emergency  clearing  office.  Possibly 
some  1^  fhe  diUdren  eominonly  reported  to  bave  been  bamed  to  deafb  will 
bappily  prove  to  be  Jnal  "  lost  fMkHmmJ* 
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They  felt  they  had  been  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated.    One  man  after 
another  said  that  that  which  happened  at  Washington  was  just  like  war.  They 
referred  over  and  over  to  the  midnight  "attack"  of  the  soldiers  on  Cwnp 
Marks  when  10,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  driven  out  within  a  few 
hours    One  could  not  tell  whether  the  stories  they  told  were  based  ou  facts 
or  represented  tlie  misinteiinetation  of  hysterical,  overwrought,  fear-driven 
people.   Two  men,  in  a  hlglily  nervous  condition,  said  that  they  knew  for 
I  fact "  that  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry  which  "  had  ridden  into  them  at 
Washington  "  was  just  back  of  the  hills  of  Johnstown  ready  to  carry  out  the 
order  for  another  clean  sweep  of  everybody  sometime  late  on  August  5. 
Definite  statements  proving  that  this  was  not  the  case  were  received  with 
unrestrained  scepticism.   Others,  rightly  or  wrongly,  declared  that  they  had 
seen,  or  believed  others  had  seen,  instances  such  as  these:  (1)  A  soldier  break- 
ing the  window  of  a  closed  sedan  and  tossing  in  a  gas  bomb  amongst  a  sleeping 
mother  and  children.   They  described  the  mother  screamhig  in  terror  and 
distress  and  unable  to  get  out,  and  the  frantic  husband  being  turned  back  in 
his  efforts  to  get  to  his  wife  and  children.    They  described  a  gas  bomb  bemg 
tossed  into  a  babv  carriage  where  a  little  child  was  sleeping,  the  father  throw- 
ing it  out  and  thereby  getting  a  bad  burn.   They  talked  about  gas  b<Hnbs 
being  thrown  in  among  the  retreating  people,  men,  wMuen,  and  children,  of 
tents,  shacks,  and  houses  being  set  on  fire  while  they  were  still  occupied,  of  a 
child  who  was  badly  crushed  under  a  horse's  feet,  and  many,  many  other 
stories,  some  of  which  sound  too  incredible  to  put  into  this  report.   But  these 
are  things  which  were  in  common  circulation  at  Camp  McCloskey.   They  are 
certain  to  be  told  and  to  grow  in  their  telling  as  those  who  went  through  tliis 
experience  make  their  way  about  the  country.    The  reliability  of  those  who 
spoke  should  be  checked  against  the  normal  reactions  of  human  b^ngs  to 
experiences  which  have  been  theirs.   It  was  a  common  remark  "That  night 
was  dreadful,"  "I  never  thought  anything  like  this  could  happen  m  the 
United  States  especially  to  men  who  had  fought  for  the  Government,"  "It 
was  real  war,  believe  me,"  "  Do  you  not  know  that  they  drove  us  out  from 
Camp  Marks  although  an  official  order  had  been  issued  giving  us  five  days 
more  or  until  noon  August  4,"  "  I  bet  you  they  did  it  at  niirht  because  they 
were  afraid  people  outside  the  B.  E.  F.  might  see  and  then  tell,"  "  You  know 
there  are  people  who  won't  believe  the  dreadful  stories  we  teU  although  tliey 
are  truthful  just  because  they  think  we  are  all  Sot^allsts  and  Gommunlsta 
when  really  there  were  very  few  Communists  and  we  made  them  keep  to 
themselves,"  "  If  they  had  let  General  Gbissford  handle  the  matter  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble,"  "We  went  there  because  we  are  poor.    The  bonus  is 
a  minor  matter ;  surely  people  are  not  gohig  to  be  allowed  to  starve  to  death 
in  the  United  States,  certainly  not  members  of  the  Legion."  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  lo<*  over  this  camp,  talk  to  these  people,  and  then  you  will  realize 
that  there  must  be  a  lot  of  suffering  in  the  country,"  "  We  went  to  Washington 
because  we  had  no  other  place  to  go  to.   When  we  leave  this  place  we  have 
no  real  destination.*'   These  are  literal  quotations  jotted  down  at  the  time  or 
immediately  after  each  interview. 

I  talked  to  one  family.  The  parents  impressed  me  as  being  teeble-mmded. 
These  people  had  nothing  to  say  about  Washington.  One  man  was  pointed 
out  with  the  comment  "He  has  gone  nuts."  The  latter  man  was  chiefly 
worried  because  he  had  lost  his  clothing  and  a  good  bag  at  Washington. 
When  the  opportunity  comes  for  a  calm,  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole 
B.  E.  F.  episode  in  Washington,  there  should  be  time  to  review  with  sympathy 
and  calm  judgment  what  really  happened. 

One  veteran,  a  structural  iron  worker,  who  had  worked  on  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  bridge  and  the  Chrvsler  Building  in  New  York  but  whose  home  is  in  the 
West,  asked  that  I  read  the  pledge  which  every  B.  E.  F.  member  must  take 
when  he  joins  the  organization.  It  is  as  follows:  "Upon  my  word  of  honor 
and  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  I  promise  and  swear  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitwl  States  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  swear  an 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  flag.  I  hereby  agree  to  render  any  possible  aid 
within  my  power  to  the  campaign  of  the  B.  B.  P.  to  secure  eccmomic  justice 
for  the  men  who  served  this  Nation  in  time  of  need  during  the  World  War. 
I  agree  to  work  in  the  interest  of  those  representatives  of  the  Government  who 
have  supported  the  bonus  measures  and  vigorously  oppose  those  representa- 
tives who  oppose  the  just  dues  and  obligations  due  the  veterans.   I  will  be 
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ready  and  willing  when  called  upon  to  aid  and  support  any  honorable  and 
constructiye  endeayor  to  inrotect  the  best  interests  of  all  people.  I  will 
encourage  good  goyemmei^  «•#  tlie  lawful  pursuit  of  happiness  and  property 
and  that  I  will  rraider  eveff  ttiii  favor  wlilch  Justice  and  mercy  may  reqnire." 

THE  OKHKtAL  ATITrUlMt  OF  PEOPLE  IN  BEQABD  TO  THE  B.  E.  F. 

Some  of  the  men  at  Johnstown  said  they  knew  they  were  fioing  to  meet  with 
a  lot  of  trouble  as  they  went  from  one  community  to  another.  They  spoke  with 
btttemefls  and  n  feeling  of  real  injury  concerning  the  statements  which  the 
President  was  rwirted  to  have  made  that  most  of  the  B  .E.  F.  members  at 
Washington  were  given  to  dangerous  social  thinking  and  that  many  of  them 
had  seen  no  service.  One  group  of  about  a  dozen  men  all  from  New  Jersey, 
said  tliat  they  liad  seen  service  together  in  Fnmce  and  that  the  camp  fires 
at  Anacostia  and  Camp  McGloskey  repcesoited  for  tfaem  one  of  the  firit  real 
reunions  since  the  war.  One  heard  comments  that  as  folks  who  had  left 
Johnstown  by  train  got  out  into  the  rest  of  the  country  they  would  probably 
be  snrroimded  by  the  police  and  herded  together  as  undesirable.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  talk  to  some  of  these  recent  campers  at  Johnstown  abont  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Texas  eontinjrent  which  left 
Johnstown  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  was  treated  on  its  arrival  in  St.  Louis. 
There  will  be  many  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Gettysburg  campetT 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  in  a  cool  and  shady  park  are  sevenil  hundred  men 
and  a  few  women  who  had  lieen  at  Washington.  Thes*^  men  spoke  of  the  v<>rv 
sympathetic  and  considerate  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Gettysburg.  Acting  Com- 
mander Woods  at  this  camp  gjfmt  of  the  restraint  and  self-control  shown  by  the 
B.  B.  F.  at  Washington.  He  asked  if  I  had  heard  that  when  trouble  began 
again  early  in  the  evening  of  tlie  fourth  of  August  some  of  the  men  at  Anacoitla 
were  offered  machine  guns  and  Browning  rifles  by  friends  on  tlie  outside. 

As  one  talked  and  moved  about  they  could  not  fail  to  be  touclied  by  the 
plea  that  citizens  generally  slMyiikl  not  fbrget  that  the  B.  B.  F.  is  composed  of 
folks  just  like  themselves.  Perhaps  they  could  tell  of  more  sniTerings  and 
hardships  during  the  past  two  years  than  could  l>e  told  by  any  other  group 
of  like  numbwrs  because  the  B.  E.  F.  is  pretty  much  a  cross-section  of  the 
dtiMfiry  of  the  wliole  country.  These  people  need  aympathy  and  understanding. 
We  are  going  to  avoid  trouble  accordintr  to  the  extent  to  which  those  qualities 
Of  character  and  intelligence  are  expressed  by  public  and  private  officials  and 
ctliniis  in  general. 

ani  cBoss 

Frequently  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  was  Itrought  out  that  mem)»(Ms 
of  the  B.  E.  F.  were  not  very  well  informetl  in  l  egard  to  the  particular  services 
which  the  home  service  section  of  tlie  Retl  Cross  is  ready  to  extend  to  tliem. 
traiere  wro  warn  wiHi  evident  disabilitlee  rendering  them  as  mncfa  as  2S  to  75 
per  cent  ineffective  who  had  made  no  application  for  special  disability  com- 
pensation. Some  spoke  as  though  they  did  not  know  how  to  secure  si)ecial  care 
in  Government  hospitals.  It  would  seem  highly-  desirable  that  the  NaUonal 
Red  Cross  through  its  local  chapters  should  take  an  active  part  In  working 
with  these  people.  No  antagonism  ^^as  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Red  Gross 
although  no  special  questions  were  diiecte<l  under  this  heading.  One  man  said 
that  nothing  "  cut  much  ice**  with  him  now  save  his  menibership  in  the  B.  E.  F. 
H«  tlM«ight  tiiat  was  going  to  do  him  tome  good. 

AinsiicAK  ijpsioir 

One  heard  frequent  criticisms  againat  the  leaduig  officials  of  the  American 
Legion.  Some  criticiams  againat  State  officials  were  expressed.  Hie  rank 
and  file  were  thought  to  be  very  friendly.  They  had  provided  lots  of  food 
and  clotliing  as  well  as  money  at  Anacostia  and  much  care  and  shelter  on  the 
way  to  Washington.  Some  of  the  things  which  remained  to  be  done  will 
have  to  be  tlirongh  the  doaest  co<yperation  between  Legion  officials  and  public 
and  private  iiilleialB,  both  in  and  out  of  the  field  of  social  work.  Some  of 
the  men  expressed  fear  of  the  police.  An  educational  campaign  which  helps 
to  make  the  police  understand  the  quality  of  the  B.  £.  F.  membership  will 
liave  fiur-reaciing  inflnences  for  good. 
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BEOOM  M  ENDATI0N8 

(1)  There  ahovld  be  set  up  a  central  clearing  bureau,  prol)ably  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  locating  lost  members  of  families  and  brmgiug  sep- 
arated family  groups  together.  (2)  There  should  be  an  immediate  charting 
of  all  the  emergency  camps  which  B.  E.  P.  members  have  set  up.  In  the 
haste  of  evacuation,  if  some  stories  are  to  be  believed,  people  were  sent  at 
p<nnts  quite  distant  from  where  they  really  belonged.  (3)  Special  transijorta- 
tion  measures  will  have  to  be  devised  and  they  should  be  humane  measures. 
Transportation  in  a  track  may  prove  fatal  to  a  very  iU  mother  or  other  Ijeraon. 
<4)  The  vahie  of  social  work,  even  if  it  has  to  be  expressed  by  nitelligent 
volunteers  working  under  ompetent  supervision,  needs  to  be  stressed.  A  si^e- 
cial  service  in  this  regard  can  be  rendered  by  family  and  child  caring  organi- 
zations, overworked  as  they  are.  (5)  Certain  fundanjental  prmciptes  winch 
should  control  all  of  onr  relations  to  and  treatment  of  peofte,  e^iecially  din- 
stressed  people,  must  he  restated  at  this  time. 

These  recommendations  make  no  reference  to  what  many  public  and  private 
groups  will.  caUed  upon,  say  and  do.  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Member  W^fare  Commmim. 


BW^OMMKNDATEOIVS — COMMrTTEE  ON  BESOLUTIONS 

The  conference  on  tlie  bonus  exiieditionary  forces  in  reUitionship  to  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  migrant  unemployed  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  of 
Pennsvlvania,  met  in  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  on  August  11,  1982. 

It  was  repfeseatative  of  public  and  private  agencies  from  New  lork.  New 
.lersey,  Pennsvlvania,  and  Ohio  in  attendance;  Delaware  and  West  \irginia  in 
ahsenVia  :  of  national  agencies  in  the  held  of  social  work,  a  .d  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  presentation  of  reports  and  case  studies  of  the  bonus  mefm  «t 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Deiiartment  of  A\elfare 
iind  a  member  of  the  State  welfare  commission,  and  foUowmg  proUmgeil 
discussion,  a  subcommittee  on  resolutions  was  api>ointe<l  by  Mrs.  Alice  F. 
IJveright,  secretary  of  welfare. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  begs  to  submit  the  foll<»Wing  statement : 

In  the  light  <>f  the  repcn-ts  presented  to  the  conference  l»y  represenUtives  of 
the  Welfare  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  apparent  that — 

1.  The  bonus  expeditionary  forces,  as  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  repreaent 
but  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  created  by  the  economic  depression  and  con- 
sHpient  distress,  with  the  resultant  migration  of  large  numbers  of  the  unem- 
phivetl  throughout  the  Nation  in  search  of  work.  (It  is  estimated  that  not  lesss 
than  1,000,000  people  are  "  on  the  road  "  because  of  nnemploymMit.) 

27The  piesent  method  of  handling  the  migrant  (whether  organise<l  as  is  the 
bonus  expediticmary  force,  or  unorganized)  by  providing  transportation  to 
some  other  connnunity  by  train,  truck,  or  automobile  is  wasteful  of  fun<ls  and 
of  liumau  resources. 

The  500  migrants  with  tiieir  problems  who  may  arrive  in  tliis  town  t  )-d«f 
are  multiplied  to  1,000  problems  as  they  move  to  the  next  town  o  i  the  fallowing 
dM\-.  and  so  on  from  town  to  town,  by  this  system  of  merely  keeping  the 
migrant  **  on  the  move  "  without  plan  or  direction. 

3.  We.  the  public  and  private  siwial  agencies,  are  facing  an  entirely  new 
piHiblem  in  social  adjustment  and  relief  for  the  migrant,  the  magn  tude  of 
which  has  not  yet  Ijeen  realized  and  methods  for  handling  which  have  not  yet 
been  developc<l. 

4.  The  evidence  presented  to  us  to-day  indicated  that  the  men  in  the  bonus 
expeditionary  forces  and  their  families  camping  in  Pennsylvania  are  of  a 
higher  type  than  the  average  economic  migrant.  They  represent  a  very  fair 
ci  oes  section  of  the  nnem  loyed  and  are  not  typical  of  the  '*  huba "  of  past 
y<'ars.  The  cxi)erieiice  in  Johnstown  indicated  that  they  are  receptive  to 
case  work  study  and  individual  advice  in  relation  to  solving  their  problem. 

5.  Tlie  problem  which  in  normal  times  is  created  by  lack  of  un  formity  of 
the  laws  of  legal  settlement  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  vastly 
increased  by  the  prolonged  economic  depression.  The  resulting  migration 
in  search  of  work  has  culminated  in  the  loss  by  thousands  of  persons  and 
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families  of  any  residence  anywheiv  in  tlie  United  States  and  coneeiiiienfly 
1ms  of  any  claim  apon  any  community  for  relief. 

6.  Communities  (State,  county,  and  municipal)  nro  detormindi,  tnd  rightly 
so,  to  meet  lirst  the  needs  of  tlieir  own  unemployed,  and  this  tendency  is 
becoming  increasingly  marked.  As  a  result,  no  adequate  funds  are  available 
for  the  care  of  the  transient  who  nerertheless  is  still  a  citizen  of  the  Utdted 
States.  This  points  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  Federal  reimbofsement  for 
expenses  undertaken  by  localities  on  behalf  of  the  ti  an?;ient. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  from  this  conference  group  a  continuing 
committee  be  api)ointed  to  consider  practicaUe  suggestions  and  plans  for  at- 
tacMng  this  problem,  providing  for  the  stabilization  of  the  migrant  unemployed ; 
providing  for  tlie  reimbursement  of  local  communities  through  State  funds, 
and  for  State  reimbursement  lor  interstate  prol)lems  from  Federal  funds, 
and  the  setting  up  of  some  adequate  social  mechanism  by  which  social  services 
irhich  are  needed  by  a  Tast  iiiiijority  of  these  individuals  and  families  may 
be  rendered. 

Mr.  J.  rn^nrice  Murphy,  member  of  Welfai*"  Comraission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  executive  of  Children's  Bureau.  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
Bertha  McCall,  National  Travelers  Aid  t>oc;ety,  New  York; 
Mr.  Walter  West.  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
New  York;  Miss  Josephine  Br(twn,  Family  Welfare  A8Sociati<m 
of  America,  New  York;  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  of  New  Jersey,  chairman. 

Ellen  C.  Potter,  Chaimvan. 

AuotrsT  15,  1332. 

Sf  ATEMENT  OF  K  L.  WOKTHDIGTON,  CTATRMAy  OF  1!H£  FABM8 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  dEVELAND  EMPLOYMENT  GOMMISSIOH 
AlB  fUMTOlWT  OF  THE  CLEYELAin)  "BOfW  BUIEAU 

Tlie  Ghahsmah.  Mr.  Wortliington,  please  give  your  full  name,  ad^ 
dress,  and  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wqrthinotdn.  My  name  is  Edward  L.  Worthington,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Boys'  Bureau  and  chair- 
man of  the  farms  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  US  have  you  proceed  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  do  not  mean  to  slight  the  women,  but  most 
of  my  contacts  have  been  with  the  boys  and  men  so  that  naturally 
my  viewpoint  is  more  from  that  standpoint. 

My  interest  in  appearing  before  you  to-day  in  this  discussion  of 
relief  is  twofold — as  president  of  the  Cleveland  Boys'  Bureau,  which 
handles  all  destitute  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  Cleve- 
land, and  as  chairman  of  the  farms  committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Employment  Commission. 

Ilia  boys'  bureau  recently  made  a  survey  to  determine  how  many 
transient  boys  between  the  aces  of  16  and  25  came  to  Cleveland  in 
tne  course  ox  a  month.  AU  o{  tiie  social  agencies,  railroads,  bus  and 
truck  lines  were  contacted.  It  was  found  that  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1932  anproximately  2,400  boys  each  month  were  contacted 
by  this  group.  There  may  be  some  duplication  in  these  figures,  but 
we  believe  that  they  are  not  far  out  of  the  way,  as  a  large  number 
of  boys  do  not  contact  any  agency. 

The  CHAnmAH.  Have  you  any  compamble  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  No;  I  have  not.   I  know  there  is  a  great 

Increase. 
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The  CHAiBMAir.  You  know  there  is  a  great  increase? 
Mr.  Worthington.  Yes. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  dev^oped  by  the  survey  was  that  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Aasociation  was  housing  and  feeding  about 
500  young  men  a  month,  in  its  central  building  m  Cleveland. 

As  a  result  of  what  they  discovered  they  were  doing,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  themselves  made  a  survey,  a  study  of  the 
work  they  were  doing  among  the  boys  in  their  Cleveland  branches 
and  the  national  council  of  me  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
have  just  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  all  branches  in  the  country  to 
study  the  problem  of  transient  boys  and  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
in  its  solution.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  resolution  here  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  leave  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  incorporated  at 
the  conclusion  of  vour  testimonv. 

Mr.  Worthington.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
this  Ohio  survey  was  extended  to  18  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christion  Association.  This  report  showed  that 
there  were  approximately  10,000  transient  boys  a  month  reaching 
those  cities. 

Ohio  is  no  different  from  any  other  State.  The  survey  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  at  Washington  showed  that  there  are  over  200,000 
transient  boys,  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the  Southwestern  States. 
Texas  aioAe  was  estimated  to  hftre  about  60,000  transients.  Tbis^  is 
a  natiofiftl  pxoMem  and  should  be  handMI  m  sw^  Each  year  our 
public  iM^oois  ace  pouring  forth  a  hof de  of  boys  en  our  communitaes 
who  have  little  or  no  chance  c^f  findin^i^  einpkp;niieiit.  Jobs  nuist 
be  found  for  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  older  men  who  are  better 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  unemployment.  If  this  is  impoBsiUe  at 
this  time,  simething  should  be  done  to  keep  these  boys  busy,  reaawii* 
ably  contented,  off  the  road,  and  out  of  cities  in  whiek  tliey  lia¥e 
no  legal  residence.  We  in  Cleveland  feel  that  by  expandiniir  our 
educational,  recreational,  and  vocationfd,giiidMrae  faeUities  we  miii^t 
in  part  accomplish  these  ends. 

My  efforts  have  been  directed  almost  entirely  toward  relief  duriuK 
this  depression  and  yet  my  experience  teaches  me  that  character 
building  is  just  as  important  at  this  time  as  feeding  the  hungry. 
If  each  community  would  look  after  its  own  boys,  the  transient 
problem  would  be  reduced  to  a  mininnnn.  Government  funds  might 
well  be  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  struggling  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  ])revent  juvenile  delinquency.  Preventive  measures 
are  far  less  costly  than  correctional.  In  the  meantime  these  boys 
are  with  us  and  must  be  housed  and  fed.  Every  city  must  realize 
that  they  are  each  taking  care  of  the  other's  boys  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

We  feel  strongly  that  minors  should  have  separate  housing  fa- 
cilities from  adults,  and  that  groui>s  should  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred at  one  time.  The  fundamental  principle  of  relief  work  wiUi 
transient  boys  sIm>uM  be  to  return  them  to  their  own  communities 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  necessitatfe»s  pers<mal  interviews  by  trainee! 
social  woricBis,  to  help  them  woilEo^i^lmr  problems. 

Of  the  number  of  boys  that  we  hfve  :  handled  in  ihQ  Cleveland 
Boys'  Bureau,  with  intensive  case  work,  we  have  been  aide  to  per- 
suade about  one  out  of  six  boys  to  return  to  their  own  homes  and, 
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working  very  closely,  as  we  do,  with  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
we  have  found  it  possible  to  get  them  there. 

I  might  also  say  that  this  bureau  is  a  cooperative  agency  in 
which  every  agency  in  Cleveland  that  has  to  do  with  the  boy  prob- 
lem especially  between  those  ages  of  16  to  21  cooperate  and  are 
actively  interested. 

The  farms  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Employment  Commission 
is  trying  the  experiment  of  operating  farms  manned  by  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland.  Last  year  we  operated  <Hie 
farm  where  100  men  per  day  were  used.  We  felt  that  tWs  op- 
eration was  so  successful  that  it  warranted  m  much  larger  one  this 
year.  We  are,  accordingly,  attempting  10  of  these  units  where 
approximately  1,000  men  may  be  housed  and  kept  hmy.  In  our 
project  last  year  we  not  only  raised  quantities  of  yegetaMes  with 
which  we  are  now  feeding  the  needy  but  the  men  were  kept  off  the 
streets,  and  were  rehabilitated  physically  and  morally. 

I  might  say  liiat  we  were  a  little  concerned  at  the  start  as  to 
wiwther  the  men  would  want  to  go  out  in  the  country  and  work. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  got  25  to  try  the  experiment 
the  first  day.  We  transported  them  last  year  to  the  farm  but  after 
the  first  day  we  could  have  had  200  or  300  mon  very  easily  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  kept  a  gi-oup  of  men  out  there  all  winter  tim- 
bering and  doing  things  they  could  do  around  there  in  the  winter. 

We  believe  that  small  farms  or  work  units  of  this  kind  scattered 
around  the  country  would  be  far  more  effective  than  centralized 
camps  with  their  attending  problems  of  demobilization  and  disci- 
pline, to  say  nothing  of  transportation  of  men  to  and  from  these 

might  say  just  the  other  day  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  he  now  seems  to  favor  the  small  unit  as  opposed  to  the 
large  concentration  camp  fearing  just  as  we  do  the  problems  of 
demobilization  and  discipline.  .  . 

Knowing  that  I  was  going  to  appear  befove  yoiir  committee  1 
called  a  meeting  at  my  home  the.  other  evening  wmdh  was  attended 

by  the  following  group :       ,  ^         „  ,  ^. 
maymond  Clapp,  director  of  Welfare  Federation. 

Edward  D.  l#ynde,  general  secretary  of  Associated  Chanties, 

member  of  farms  committee. 
Mrs.  Bemice  Pyke,  city  welfare  director.  .  . 

Joseph  T.  Gorman,  president  board  of  county  commissioners, 

member  of  farms  committee.        .  ^  t> 
Rev.  C.  H.  Leblonde,  director  of  Cathohc  Chanties  Bureau,  vice 

president  of  boys'  committee.  i    >   *  •  j 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Hawes,  executive  secretary.  Travelers  Aid 

Societv,  member  of  farms  committee.  -    r^i  • 

A  G  Knebel,  general  secretarv  of  the  \oung  Men  s  Christian 

Association,  chairman  of  boys'  committee  and  member  of  farms 

conmiittee.  ,        ^        /.        v        mr  ^ 

Leonard  Fels,  associate  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Mens 

Chnstian  Association,  and  member  of  recreation  committee. 
Henrv  M.  Busch,  assistant  director  of  Cleveland  College. 
John*  Davis,  manager  of  city  farm  and  member  of  farms  eom- 

initiee^ 
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Fred  Zappolo,  director  of  central  bureau  and  director  of  boys' 
bureau. 

Miss  Margaret  Frazier,  financial  secretary  of  Young  Women's 
Chistrian  A^ociation. 

K  L.  Worthington,  president  of  Cleveland  Boys'  Bureau  and 
chairman  of  the  farms  committee ;  member  boys'  committee. 

These  people  all  have  a  very  definite  interest  in  unemployment 
and  relief  work. 

It  was  agreed  by  this  group  that  the  fundamental  principle  in 
handling  all  transient^  should  be  to  return  them  to  their  own  com- 
munities and  families  as  soon  as  possible.  The  problem  of  caring 
for  the  unemployed  has  become  so  acute  that  local  communities 
liave  been  unable  to  meet  it  without  outside  help.  Private  philan- 
thropy has  become  exhausted  and  even  city  and  State  funds  can  not 
meet  the  demands  for  relief.  This  is  a  national  problem  and  Federal 
aid  should  be  given  to  meet  this  emergency. 

The  group  did  not  approve  of  large  concentration  camps  for  the 
unemployed  in  Ohio  because,  first,  of  the  cost  of  transportation; 
second,  of  the  difficulties  of  demobilization;  and,  third,  of  the  lack 
nf  individual  care  needed  in  each  case. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion: 

First,  that  all  minors  should  be  separated  from  adults. 

Second,  that  units  for  boys  be  set  up  in  cities  where  not  over  100 
boys  will  be  housed  in  any  <me  unit. 

Third,  that  the  boys  be  kept  long  enough  to  allow  trained  social 
workers  to  c^dy  and  check  each  case  t&ough  the  various  social 
clearing  iiouses,  r^rning  the  boy  to  his  own  community  as  soon  as 
possible  under  local  ngency  care; 

Fourth,  that  each  boy  be  given  a  complete  pl^sical  examination, 
and  treatment  for  any  disabilities  found. 

We  bavBrgope  into  that  very  thoroughly  in  Clev^and. 

One  youngster  came  to  our  home  the  other  day  and  we  noticed 
he  limped.  The  doctor  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  and 
examined  him  and  found  both  his  feet  had  been  frozen.  He  had 
come  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  been  stalled  in  North  Dakota  in  a 
blizzard  and  was  locked  in  a  box  car  for  several  days  and  both  of 
his  feet  were  frozen.  The  doctor  rushed  him  to  the  hospital  and 
afterwards  said  if  he  had  waited  two  or  three  hours  longer  they 
would  have  undoubtedly  have  had  to  amputate  both  of  his  feet.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  one  thing  had  paid  for  all  we  had  done  in  Cleve- 
land in  housing  and  caring  for  these  boys. 

We  have  had  marvelous  cooperation  from  doctors  and  surgeons 
and  dentists  and  eye  specialists  in  Cleveland  taking  care  of  all  of 
the  boys  free  that  we  get,  to  say  nothing  of  hospitals.  We  have 
had  oj)erations  for  hernias,  for  tumors,  and  other  disabilities. 

One  problem  that  we  notice  is  the  great  increase  in  venereal 
diseases  and  we  are  now  working  with  the  city  health  authorities 
to  see  if  it  will  not  be  possibleto^jrease  the  facilities  for  clinics 
along  that  line.  ^  'iNllH 

Fifth,  that  existing  agencies  should  be  used  wherever  possible  to 
handle  transient  b<^s  who  can  not  be  returned  home  or  have  no  home 
to  which  to  go.  It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  facilities  of  these 
Agencies  to  meet  the  need. 
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Sixth,  that  wherever  possible,  short -time  transients  should  be 
housed  separately  from  the  longer-time  residents  and  such  transients 
as  it  might  be  deemed  wise  to  keep  for  a  longer  period.  The  short- 
time  trmsient  is  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  discipline  and  routine 
of  the  grmp. 

Seventh,  that  small  farm  or  work  units  should  be  tried  in  some 
cases,  still  maintaining  the  small  group. 

Eighth,  that  it  is  most  Taluable  to  develop  educational  and  occu- 
pational programs  in  both  city  and  camp  sites  and  units. 

Ninth,  that  the  p<iioi  should  be  urged  to  arrest  vagrants  and  pan- 
Ipiidlers,  and  that  habitual  offenders  be  given  a  k>nger  sentence. 
Wliere  minors  are  arrested  by  the  police,  they  should  be  turned  over 
eilJier  to  the  juvenile  court,  when  the  boys  are  below  16,  or  if  older, 
to  a  social  a^ncv  such  as  our  Bo\  s '  Bureau,  who  may  determine 
what  disposition  sMould  be  made  of  them.  | 

T^th,  that  Federal  aid  should  be  provided  to  help  existiijg 
agencies  hm^  and  feed  these  transients.  Also  to  provide  recrea- 
tional and  vocational  programs  for  them  that  they  may  be  kept  at 
liome  and  not  become  delinquents  or  wanderers. 

In  olosinir,  T  would  like  to  read  one  very  short  paragraph  in  ?a\ 
editorial  that  appeared  in  last  night's  Cleveland  paper.  I  saw  it  on 
the  train.    It  says : 

The  La  Follette-Costigan  bill  would  appropriate  $500,000,000  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  States,  a  sum  only  about  2  per  cent  of  that  raised  to  figlit  the  World 
War.  The  Cutting  bill  would  grant  the  States  $15,000,000  for  adequate  care 
Of  ittnemnts,  a  mm  timt  is  about  1  per  cent  of  wliat  the  R.  F.  C.  already  has 
%mmA  for  the  r^ef  of  hanki,  Inmmnoe  oonpaniM^  and  railroada. 

"The  fiber  of  the  Nation  is  being  stead%  weakened,"  Donidd 
Bichberg  told  the  Saiate  subcommittee.  ^  Sen-rarpect,  courage,  and 
initiative  are  being  destroyed  In  millions  of  h<»tie6  by  y^rs  of  idle- 
ness, malnutrition,  and  despair.  We  must  clieck  iliis  national 
degradation  at  any  cost." 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  stftdy  of  this  problem, 
dD  you  believe  that  the  inadequate  relief  being  provided  generally 
due  to  lack  of  resources  is  contributing  to  this  migration  of  the  boys 
and  men  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it.  If  in  Cleve- 
land we  had  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  adequate  space  we  could 
get  far  more  of  these  boys  and  train  them  properly.  We  are  only 
touching  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  that  come  there  and  it  is 
true  of  other  agencies.  Boys  would  rather  panhandle  on  the  street 
and  go  to  a  flop-house  than  to  go  to  a  wayfarer's  lodge  and  mix 
with  the  older  men,  and  that  is  certainly  no  place  for  them  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  investigation  of  the  percent- 
age of  these  people  who  have  had  high  school  educations? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs ;  a  great  many  of  them  have;  a  very  large 
percentage.  We  find  some  that  have  college  educations,  a  large 
number  that  are  graduates  from  high  school  and  of  course  a  very 
large  percentage  that  are  well  on  their  way  toward  finishing  the 
grade  schools.  I  think  that  is  more  true  this  last  year  than  ever 
before  in  Clevdmid. 

Senator  CirmKG.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Mtn^hy  had  td  Say 
in  criticism  of  the  camp  system  as  a  final  meaii|( 'of  handling  this 
problem.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  an  that? 
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Mr  WORTHINGTON.  I  agree  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  measure. 
Work  must  be  provided.  You  have  to  put  these  boys  and  men  back 
to  work  before  you  will  ever  solve  the  situation,  but  in  the  mBmi- 
time  something  must  be  done  for  them.  They  must  be  kept  Wmf 
and  profitably  employed  if  possible. 

Senator  Cutting.  Certainly  the  camp  is  preferable  to  the  present 
ehaotic  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  I  can  see 
where  the  large  concentration  camp  might  work  out  very  well  in 
the  Southwest  and  California,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out 
in  the  East  and  in  the  Northern  States  as  well.  We  would  much 
prefer  to  have  smaller  units  for  training  boys  for  some  useful  work, 
if  nothing  else  offers,  let  them  farm.  Certainly,  those  vegetables 
are  not  going  to  be  misused.  We  are  not  selling  them.  We  are 
giving  them  to  people  who  can  not  buy  them.  On  my  farm  com- 
mittee I  have  the  head  of  the  five  farming  groups  in  the  county 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  me  on  this  problem.  We  have 
no  antipathy  from  the  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  turning 
over  his  surplus  crops  to  us  now.  We  received  from  him  thousands 
of  bushels  last  year  of  potatoes,  beets,  and  things  that  we  stored 
and  are  feeding  this  winter.  They  are  very  coopmitive.  Hiey  ane 
having  as  much  trouMe  as  the  men  in  the  city. 

Senator:  Ommsm.  I  gal^t  that  you  agrea  With  ptevious  witnesses 
that  the  question  should  be  handled  by  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  agenemf 

Mr.  WoBTHiNCRCON.  There  is  no  question  about  it  to  my  mind. 

Senator  Cuteihg.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairmak«  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  resolutions  of  the  national  council  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worthington  are  printed 
in  fuM,  as  follows:) 

jAimAKT  19, 1983. 

QSNKBAL  BOABD  BESOLUIIjONg  ON  HOME2LESS  AND  TBAN6IENT  YOUNO  MEN  AND  BOYS 

The  general  board  is  profoundly  impressed  with  results  of  the  nation-wide 

studies  revealing  the  effect  of  present  social  forces  upon  boys  and  young  men. 
The  gravity  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  many  thousands  of  now  transient 
and  homeless  boys  and  young  men,  and  the  even  larger  number  of  prospective 
transients  among  the,up-to-the-present  more  stable  population. 

This  condition  is  called  to  the  attention  of  all  member  associations  of  tlie 
national  council.  The  nature  of  the  problem  demands  cooperative  effort,  not 
only  in  dealing  with  individual  transients  but  also  in  an  attack  upon  the  condi- 
tidus  which  surround  young  men  and  boys  in  the  present  aitiialiofi. 

The  general  board  invites  member  associations  to  share  their  experiences 
through  the  channels  of  the  general  agencies.  It  suggests  that  every  association 
make  a  new  appraisal  of  the  everchanging  situation  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  transients  coming  into  their  community  and  also  the  number  of  their  own 
coDBtitaency  who^  because  of  onoiiployiiieiit,  and  la^  of  worOWbile  epportaBf- 
ties  for  constructive  use  of  time  are  prospective  transients. 

The  attention  of  member  associations  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  problem  in  which  the  associations,  while  taking  great  initiative  themselves, 
wUl  need  to  join  with  other  aodal  i^encles  tn  vnited  efforts  wlildi  take  Uile 
account  pnblie  and  private  enterprises. 

The  general  board  requests  the  national  council  committees  and  staff  to 
continue  relations  with  other  national  agencies  in  a  cooperative  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  problem,  to  study  and  malsB  available  to  member 
ai8oetatl<lna  aed^ri^tkMis  snccessfnl  expet^enoea  botli  in  pt^^mOHm  ^ 
mmi^-^^i'--^        1   r-' 


young  men  from  aimless  travel,  and  in  taking  care  of  homiest  ftod  traiiile&t 
boys  and  yoimg  men  as  they  come  into  local  communities. 

Tlie  natloaal  fioandl  committees  and  staff  are  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  governmental  hearings  on  biUs  now  pending  and  to  supply  to  member  asso- 
^liations  the  timely  information  necessary  to  the  guidance  of  any  assodattons 
S.  faToS'^togbni^^"®'''*         Senators  and  B^ieaentativea  in  Ckmgms 

in  order  to  assure  prompt  participation  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.*8  in  any  national  or 
State  program  dealing  with  this  problem,  it  is  recommended  that  the  ezecnttre 
.^nmittee  of  the  general  board  be  authorized  to  develop  a  national  committee 
£o|rconnsel  and  guidance  in  the  relationship  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  to  such  a 
program. 

STjITSM£NT  of  £LLI0T  CHAPMAN,  WASfimOTOK,  B.  G. 

The  C  HAiij^iAN.  Please  give  your  uaine  and  address  to  the  re- 
porter for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chap^ian.  My  name  is  Elliot  Chapiuaii,  and  1  am  living  with 

^'^^^  ^Massachusetts  Avenue,  here  in  the  city. 
The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you  I 
Mr.  Chap^iax.  I  am  IS. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  witli  vour  grandmother  ^ 
T  J^r-  My  home  is  in  Detroit.    I  was  brought  up  there. 

I  lived  here  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  came  here  the  fall  before 
last. 

Senator  CTTrrmo.  Yon  have  hem  traveling,  I  understand,  around 
liie  iNnintry  f 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  iMck  to  Detroit  1  coilld  not 
find  emplojiiient  here.  I  had  been  workup  in  selling  radios  and 
FrigidftiFes  for  the  experience  it  would  give  me,  but  the  General 
Motors  radio  went  out  of  business.  I  sdd  some  that  came  back 
4m  me,  but  I  could  not  work  aiid  live  on  cmnmbiBions  I  had 
received,  and  so  I  left.  I  was  unable  to  find  anything  im  Dd^roit. 
I  thought  I  would  just  start  out  and  see  what  I  could  do  for  wmli. 
So  I  started  out.  I  happened  to  meet  a  caddie  master  in  Chicago  and 
obtained  employment  there  making  a  dollar  a  dky  for  a  month  or  so. 
Then  I  got  out  to  Cahfornia  by  hitch  hiking;  that  Is,  bumming  my 
way  out.  catching  rides  on  *  automobiles.  I  got  out  there  in 
November. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  CHAP3IAN.  1932.  I  left  the  day  after  Labor  Day  from  De- 
troit. I  had  a  little  money  there  that  I  had  saved  up  in  Chicago. 
I  went  all  over  town  looking  for  employment  and  found  out  that 
it  was  impossible,  that  you  could  only  get  employment  if  you  were 
from  that  State  or  city,  and  tliat  you  had  to  have  some  influence  or 
know  when  a  job  was  going  to  be  oj^ened. 

S0|  I  left  there  and  came  back  by  wav  of  the  southern  route  to  New 
Cktens.  There  I  mana^d  to  pick  up  a  job  in  a  hospital.  But  the 
main  thing  I  did  ntitice  in  meeting  a  lot  of  young  fellows  just  like 
myself  was  that  they  left  home  mainly  for  three  reasons.  They  were 
either  trying  to  be  independent,  to  get  out  and  get  a  job  for  them- 
selves, or  th^  just  had  a  love  of  adventure  And  wanted  to  see  the 
country,  or  they  did  not  have  anything  at  h<mie.  Of  the  last  type, 
most  of  them  came  from  ordinary  workers  where  their  father  had 
Imii,  perhaps,  an  empio-m  of  Ford  or  some  factory  like  that  and  was 
iifown  <Mit  of  wofk.  They  did  not  have  anything  at  all  there,  so 
lley  just  started  and  got  the  idea,  "  WeU,  I  have  seen  this  city.  I 
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think  I  will  go  on  and  see  the  next,"  until  finally  they  have  seen 
all  of  them,  ^n  they  may  go  back  to  their  home  city. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  aciross  the  desert  mto  Cahfornia.  ihat 
seems  to  be  the  big  goal,  to  get  to  California.  Then  when  they  get 
there  they  find  out  there  is  nothing  for  them.  They  are  ejected  out 
of  the  State  and  do  not  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  want  to  go  to  C  alitoriua? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  shoidd  say  California  and  Florida  and  ^ew 
Orleans,  those  seem  the  three  big  places  that  are  most  interesting,  due 
to  the  clunate  and  dilferent  things  they  read  about.  A\nien  they  do 
get  there,  it  is  a  tough  job  going  across  the  desert  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  hitch  hike  your  way  unless  you  strike  it  luc^. 
When  one  goes  on  a  train  it  gets  cold  across  the  desert  and  the 

mountains  at  night.  ,    ,    .  „  t. 

Then,  in  Florida,  vou  meet  fellows  on  the  road  who  tell  you  how 
easy  it  is  and  tell  about  different  places  where  they  can  pick  up 
some  food  and  do  a  little  panhandling. 

Senator  Cutting.  Tell  us  something  about  the  treatment  you  got 
in  the  different  places  vou  went  through.  ,       ^  • 

Mr.  Chaiman.  Well,  I  found  out  when  I  w*9  on  the  road,  thatiB 
catching  rides,  instead  of  riding  a  train,  most  of  the  people  who 
gave  me  a  ride  took  an  interest  m  me  if  1  kept  mvself  fairly  clean. 
1  «iet  a  lot  of  people  that  I  coold  caM^iwids  of  mine.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  ^  a  ride  down  South  due  to  the  fact  that  you  go 
through  a  lot  «f  uniilhal»ted  places.  They  are  scared  to  pick  you 
up.  ^oa  k«ve  to  ride  the  teraili.  You  nm  into  difficulties  because 
at  every  city,  why,  ^y  try  to  keep  you  going  on.  They  do  not 
like  you  to  stay  ram,  especially  in  New  Orleans  and  a  few  places 
where  they  arrive  a  couide  of  hundred  a  day.  The  Salvation  Army 
places  will  feed  you  for  a  night,  or  rather  let  you  sleep  there.  In 
the  morning  they  will  give  you  a  bowl  of  beef  broth  or  something. 
That  is  about  the  onlv  type  of  place  where  you  get  something  to 
eat.  In  the  other  places  they  give  you  coffee,  soup,  and  bread. 
But  the  soup,  as  one  fellow  put  it,  is  just  some  hot  water  with  a 
little  cabbage  dipped  in,  and  is  nothing  more  than  water  that  they 
serve.  *  In  most  of  the  places  they  will  not  let  you  stay  there.  ^  or 
instance,  one  I  know  of  is  the  Baptist  Mission  House  in  New 
Orleans  where  you  are  required  to  listen  to  some  sermon  by  differ- 
ent preachers.  ^I  think  that  does  more  harm  than  good  because 
the  fellows  there  are  not  waiting  for  that.  Most  of  them  are  tired 
and  sleepy  and  what  the  preachers  talk  about  is  not  interestmg  to 
them.  At  some  places  thev  charge  you  10  cents  for  a  cot  at  night, 
and  usually  these  are  kept  pretty  clean.  Sometimes  they  have  free 
lodging  if  they  happen  to  have  any  beds;  two  people  share  a  bed. 
Those  that  get  there  too  late  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Of  the  fellows  that  go  there,  some  knew  all  the  places.  As  yon 
meet  them  you  find  out  the  different  places  in  each  town  where  you 
can  pick  up  maybe  a  cup  of  coffee— in  these  different  flop  houses, 
as  they  are  called.  But  the  majority  of  them  go  to  restaurants  and 
different  places  where  they  see  the  manager,  tell  him  they  are  hungry 
and  ask  it  they  have  any  work  to  do,  so  they  can  get  something  to 
eat  That  is  probably  tiie  best  way  they  have  oi  getting  anything 
to  fit.  Bcggmg  it  or  going  to  houses  of  course  is  another  very 
good  way.  "^The  main  thing  jou  have  to  do  is  keep  yourself  look- 


ing  neat.  Then  you  cam  get  by  except  ^^radually  yoti  get  dirty. 
Yoiir  clothes  go  and  inally  you  can  not  do  that  any  more.  You 
get  back  to  the  place  of  being  an  ordinary  bum^  and  that  is  when 

you  have  to  start  panhandling. 

Most  of  the  fellows,  yoiin<r  fellows  that  start  out,  will  not  pan- 
handle. They  have  a  pride  aiul  are  sort  of  scared  to  go  np  to  a 
person.  But  you  soon  loose  that,  and  there  is  just  a  feeling  when 
you  are  tired  and  hungry  you  do  not  care  much  wdiat  happens  to 
you.  If  somebody  says,  I  know  where  there  is  a  place  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  although  there  may  be  a  little  risk,''  we  are  all  for  it. 
You  figure  that  much  can  not  happen  to  you.  If  you  spend  a  night 
or  two  in  jail  you  wiU  get  something  to  eat  and  a  ])lace  to  sleep. 

Wli^  you  are  sitting  around  and  doing  nothing  you  get  restless. 
Tlial  is  why  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  any  camp. 
If  they  were  not  doing  something  they  would  have  to  be  kept  doing 
something  so  that  they  might  have  a  bit  of  independence,  as  if  they 
were  doing  something  for  thenuelves  by  working.  Whether  the 
mas^  succeeded  or  failed  would  be  up  to  them.  If  that  could  be 
impressed  in  their  heads  I  tlonk  a  eamp  like  that  would  ^Mti; 
liiil  unless  they  were  ieot  bm^  they  would  get  restless.  Some  fel- 
lows would  tdl  them  aDoii»  something  ill  some  other  part  of  the 
ocmlij  and  Miey  wo«ld  immectiaitely  go  lliere. 
Srawlor  CumKo.  ^':Am'moi^m§'4lM&m  hoping  to  get  a  job? 
Mr.  Chapman.  They  are  when  tiiey  start  out  but  not  after  that. 
In  the  first  places  when  they  try  for  a  job,  they  are  told  there  is 
not  any  such  thing.  That  is  when  they  first  keep  looking  neat. 
They  have  no  recommendations,  or  do  not  live  in  the  city.  They 
get  the  idea  it  is  impossible,  and  |h«n,  after  they  have  been  out 
for  awhile  and  their  clothes  are  looking  shabby,  they  can  not  get 
near  a  place.  They  do  observe  they  can  get  bv  by  bumming  a  meal, 
as  they  put  it,  and  so  they  just  naturally  'fall  into  that.  These 
fellows  out  on  the  road,  the  professional  bums,  will  tell  you  to  go 
down  some  place  where  you  are  sure  of  gettiftg  something  to  eat. 
That  way  they  manage  to  get  one  or  two  meals  a  day.  You  get 
used  to  that  and  find  you  can  get  by.  There  is  practically  no  chance 
of  getting  a  job  at  all. 

Senator  Cutting.  How  long  were  you  on  the  road,  did  you  say? 
Mr.  Chapman.  I  left  the  day  after  Labor  Day  and  got  home  the 
day  before  Christmas. 
The  CmAmMA^.  And,  where  had  you  been  during  that  time? 
Mr.  CttaWAH.  Detroit,  Chicago,'  Kansas  City,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Meir^  Im  Angete,  and  I  came  down  through  San  Diego  and  El 
Itoo,  Tel.,  up  through  Houston,  Birmingham  and  finally  New  Or- 
Imm,  l>ui*higlhat  tune  I  found  out  that  you  might,  if  you  went  to 
see  somebody,  get  a  temporary  job  like  (me  ni^t  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  I  asfei  a  man  if  he  would  let  nie  sleep  in  his  garage.  It 
turned  out  he  had  a  lot  of  jobs,  odd  jobfr,  and  wtts  mm  of  laking 
care  of  three  or  four  homes.  I  helped  fix  up  the  lawns  and  iBtayed 
for  a  werfc.   He  fed  me,  and  I  got  my  clolJIes  cleans  during  thai 
time.  ' '■■ 

I  rode  on  a  truck  all  night  going  to  El  Central,  Calif.,  and  stopped 
in  a  gas  station  tB  get  warm.  I  told  the  fellow  there  what  !  Was 
doing.  I  did  a  lot  of  odd  jobs  around  the  gas  station  for  Mm  and  he 
Mmf^t  me  a  xsoupk  of  meals  and  took  mi  oiwr  to  tbe  mmioipal 
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.i<rency.  But  there  was  nothing;  and,  in  that  way,  if  you  are  lucky, 
vSu  do  get  by.  But  as  for  getting  any  steady  job  it  is  pretty  near 
impossible  because  in  the  different  communities  they  say,  "  We  have 
so  many  of  our  own  here  in  the  city  we  are  looking  after  we  can  not 
very  well  care  for  anyone  else." 

Senator  Cuttino.  You  never  got  any  encouragement  to  stay  m? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No;  I  was  told  to  keep  going,  because  they  had 
so  many  of  their  own  and  there  are  so  mmj  coming  in ;  like  in  New 
Orleans,  especially  in  the  wintertime,  that  is  the  big  stoppmg  place. 
I  rode  a  freight  train  in  there.  There  were  two  box  cars,  both  filled. 
I  picked  the  one  tliat  had  the  least  number  in  it;  there  were  86  in 
that  box  car  and  in  the  one  up  ahead  there  must  have  been  nearly 
twice  that  many.  These  box  cars  are  in  pretty  bad  conditions 
because  they  have  no  other  means  for  a  toilet  and  all  that ;  it  was 
awful.  That  is  the  way  they  come  into  the  city  from  different  direc- 
tions, about  300  each  night.  The  police  are  usually  there  to  meet 
vou  when  you  come.  If  they  see  you  they  will  take  you  down  to 
the  station  and  look  you  over.  If  there  are  too  many  of  them  you 
have  to  get  out  that  same  night.  If  they  only  catch  a  few  they  will 
keep  a  few  for  identification,  those  they  think  are  wanted  and  in 
some  cases — I  have  never  had  the  experience  myself — but  some  have 
been  put  on  the  chain  gang,  put  out  on  the  streets  and  allowed  to 
work  awhile  and  tlien  they  let  them  go.  It  is  too  bad  if  you  get 
caught  the  second  time. 

They  will  tell  you  where  there  is  flop  house  or  a  mission  house 
where  you  can  sleep  and  get  a  cot.  If  you  can  not  get  a  cot  you  can 
sleep  on  the  floor  and  can  manage  to  keep  pretty  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  largest  percentage  are  hitch- 
hiking, or  riding  the  trains! 

Mr.  Chapmak.  The  greatest  p^oentage  are  riding  the  trains  now 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  im  a  few  very  populated  States  aie  they 
able  to  Obtain  ridra  at  all.  In  New  Meodoo,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  ihey 
have  not  got  the  up-to-date  roads,  and  the  people  that  are  travel- 
ing through  these  States  are  m»nly  tourists.  They  are  usually 
loaded  up.  If  you  get  caught  out  on  the  desert,  sometimes  it  is 
pretty  tough  because  it  is  warm  in  the  daytime  and  cold  at  night 
and  people  are  afraid  to  pick  you  up  wbZen  there  is  a  long  strip 
of  lonely  road  to  go  through.  It  is  the  same  way  throughout  the 
South,  so  that  the  best  way  is  to  ride  on  a  fre^^  or  passenger 
train. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  put  off  from  any  trains  ^ 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  only  rode  a  freight  train  a  couple  of  times  be- 
cause I  didn't  like  that.*^  I  had  some  clothes  I  wanted  to  keep  clean 
if  I  possibly  could.  Kailroad  officers  do  not  bother  you  so  nnich 
there  as  the  police  of  the  cities  do.  They  do  not  want  you  to  stay  in 
the  cities  and  they  will  get  you  off  the  train  for  that  reason.  But 
the  railroad  men  themselves  and  most  of  the  detectives  do  not  bother 
you  if  you  are  on  a  freight  train,  but  if  you  ride  a  passenger  train 
'that  is  a  different  matter.  Sometimes  they  will  put  you  in  jail  for 
that  and  at  other  times  they  kick  you  off,  but  they  invariably  throw 
you  off  a  passenger  train. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  try  riding  the  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes.  ^  ! 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  did  you  ride— blind  baggage? 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Between  the  engine  and  the  first  baggage  car. 

The  Chaikman.  I  should  think  you  would  get  your  clothes  as  dirty 
there  as  you  wouhl  on  a  freight  train. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  left  Wednesday  morning  from  New  Orleans  and 
wanted  to  get  home  for  Christmas  so  I  kept  riding  the  blinds  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  and  put  on  some  old  clothes  I  had  that 
I  did  not  care  so  much  about.  Of  course,  you  get  dirty  with  the  soot 
and  it  is  cold,  but  it  gets  you  there  so  much  faster  than  a  freight 
train,  and  that  is  tlie  only  advantage.  That  is  only  for  the  night- 
time.   It  is  hard  to  ride  tliere  in  the  daytime. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  shanty  towns  or  jungles, 
as  tliev  are  called  ? 

Mr.  CHAr:\[AN.  1  was  in  a  couple  of  them.  A  jungle  is  where  a 
group  will  get  together  and  build  a  fire  and  sort  or  share  out  all  the 
provisions  they  have.  They  might  have  a  few  canned  goods  and 
maybe  some  sandwiches.  They  are  generous  about  that  and  will 
try  to  distribute  them.  In  some  cases  they  have  what  they  call  a 
kangaroo  court  ;  that  is,  a  certain  number  will  appoint  th^selves 
in  charge  of  the  distribution  and  collect  aU  the  material  or  food  or 
what  they  have  and  distribute  it  around.  But  only  the  profenional 
hmm  do  that.  Most  of  the  other  fellows  do  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Hut  when  jou  get  in  with  the  professimal  bums  ^[onr  trouble  starts, 
beeause  they  can  tell  you  so  many  ways  of  managing,  some  of  which 
are  quite  clever.  They  can  all  talk  a  little  bit  about  something.  One 
night  down  in  this  Baptist  mission  house  they  were  having  a  dis- 
cussion on  Darwin  and  Karl  Marx's  Capitalism."  1  am  a  high 
school  graduate  and  T  know  a  little  about  it,  and  there  were  some 
men  there  that  knew  wdiat  they  were  talking  about.  They  wero 
professional  bums.  All  the  A'oung  fellows  around  there  were  stand- 
ing and  listening  to  them.  These  men  would  tell  these  boys  how 
easy  it  was  in  certain  places  to  bum  it,  just  how  they  could  pan- 
handle money,  and  would  tell  the  different  way«  of  getting  it.  Some 
of  them  are  pretty  goo^l  and  in  normal  times  make  as  high  as  $7  a 
day,  that  is,  when  panhandling  was  good.  Now  they  pick  up  from 
50  cents  to  $1  or  $2. 

The  ChaihMxVN.  Could  you  tell  what  i>ercentage  of  the  i)eo|)l(' 
that  you  saw  on  the  road  were  professionals,  as  you  call  them,  and 
what  percentage  were  younger  boys  or  older  men  who  have  gone  on 
the  move  because  of  unemployment  and  the  depression? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  I  should  think  that  compared  to  the  whole 
of  them  very  few  are  professional  bums.  The  latter  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  nmuerous  as  the  re^  of  th^.  There  are  some  old  men  on 
the  road  that  are  real  tragedies.  One  of  them  was  from  Harper  s 
Hospital  in  Detroit  and  Md  worked  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  is  what  I  have  gathered  from  what  they  tell  me^  and  in  talking 
Wt$  that  they  may  exaggerate  a  bit.  But  usually  they  tell  you  the 
Imlh  when  they  iiie  talking  to  their  own  kind ;  that  is,  those,  they 
believe,  who  are  in  the  spm©  fi^-  Then  another  had  been  an  actor 
a  greater  portion  of  his  life.  Some  wore  from  General  Motors  and 
from  Ford  in  Detroit.  Then  there  were  a  lot  of  young  fellows  who 
did  not  have  anything  at  home.  I  would  say  that,  from  what  I 
observed,  there  were,  maybe,  about  45  per  cent  of  boys,  45  per  cent 
of  older  men,  and  10  per  cent  of  professional  bums. 

The  Chairican.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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STAI£M£NI  OF  BOB£EI  SHAW  SMITH,  WASHIHGTON,  S.  C. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  reporter 

for  the  record. 

Mr.  S^^ITH.  Robert  Shaw  Smith,  1021  Thirteenth  Street,  Wadi- 
ington,  D.  G. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  residence? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  my  parents  are  there. 
The  Chaik^iax.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  Smith.  Eighteen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  moving  around  the  country? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  did  for  about  three  months,  but  I  have  lieen  m 
Washington  for  about  a  month  now. 
The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  home? 
Mr.  Smith,  I  left  home  about  July  and  got  back  about  October. 
The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  difficulties  with  my  family.  T  saw  and  rea^ 
how  boys  were  traveling  over  the  country,  thought  I  would  try  it 
myself  and  seek  employment  elsewhei-e.  I  could  not  get  a  job  here. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  did  you  ^o— to  what  cities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  went  to  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  Yorky 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  then  as  far  as  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Atlanta,. 
Ga.,  Louisville,  and  Chattanooga. 

Senator  Cutitng.  You  did  not  go  west  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  just  as  far  as  Chicago. 

Senator  Cutting.  How  did  they  treat  you  in  these  different 
places? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  do  you  mean,  how  did  thev  treat  nie? 

Senator  Cutting.  Well,  did  they  do  anytliing  for  you  m  the  dif- 
ferent communities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  in  riding  a  passenger  train  I  was  taken  off  at 
Logansport,  Ind.,  and  put  in  jail  one  night.  They  gave  me  three- 
meals  and  the  next  day  took  me  out  to  the  city  limits  in  a  truck  and 
said,  "  That  is  the  way  to  Cliicago.'*  There  were  two  other  fellows, 
that  got' caught  on  the  same  train. 

Senator  Cttttino.  How  did  they  act  in  other  places? 

"Ntc.  Smith.  In  some  places,  as  Mr.  Chapnum  said,  you  would  go 
in  a  cafeteria  or  restaurant  and  apply  for  woi±.  They  would  give 
you  a  dinner.  If  they  had  work  they  would  give  it  to  you,  but  uiey^ 
would  give  you  a  dinner  usually  anyway. 

I  would  go  to  a  train  yard  and  look  for  a  passenger  car  to  sleep 
there  nights.  I  never  applied  to  community  houses  or  associated 
charities  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  tried  it.  I  did  not  like  asking* 
for  assistance,  admitting  that  you  were  not  able  to  look  after  your- 
self. So  I  usually  found  a  place  to  stay.   I  Avanted  work. 

Senator  Cuttino.  Were  you  looking  for  a  job  all  the  time  yon 

were  out  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  a  little  work  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  <rot  a  job  for 
a  week  in  a  restaurant,  but  it  paid  so  little  I  could  not  even  pay  my 
loom  and  board. 
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The  CmnnAif.  Wiiat  did  tli©y  pay  ! 
Mr.  Smith.  $7  a  week. 

The  Chairmak.  Did  you  talk  to  other  men  and  boys  who  were 
on  the  move? 

Mr.  Sifmi.  Yes,  sir.  What  do  yon  want  to  know  about  them! 

The  Chairman.  About  some  of  the  things  about  which  I  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Chapman.  In  your  judgment,  what  percentage  of  them 
are  professional  bums? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  found  the  same  as  Mr.  Chapman  told  you,  that 
there  was  around  10  per  cent  of  professional  bums.  The  rest  were 
boys  on  the  <?o.  I  found  most  of  the  boys  were  going  from  one 
place  to  another,  following  the  harvesting  everywhere. 

I  went  to  Florida  in  the  hope  of  getting  employment  in  the  citrus 
belt,  but  they  were  filled  up  with  their  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  Were  most  of  these  boys,  in  your  opinion,  really 
looking  for  work  somewhere  or  were  they  on  the  move  because  they 
had  got  star^^nd  it  had  become  an  adventure  ? 

Mr.  SMi4MiHllf''''''S^  looked  at  it  as  an  adventure  and  wanted 
to  go  every  place  they  could.  They  simply  could  not  get  work  and 
had  an  idea  they  could  not  find  emplopnent  any  place,  and  would 
just  go  from  one  town  to  another.  llien  another  type  would  try 
to  get  a  job  and  stay  in  a  town  until  they  did  get  a  job. 

Senator  CumHo.  Would  they  be  enoourtged  to  sti^f 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  authorities  of  a  dty,  if  boys  came  into 
a  town,  would  give  them  just  one  day. 

I  went  to  Daytona  Beach,  with  a  boy  on  the  road  from  Noiih 
Dakota.  He  had  some  family  trouble,  left  home,  and  had  been 
out  for  three  months,  he  was  heading  for  Miami.  A  boy  on  the 
way  up  told  him  that  if  he  got  to  Miami  or  when  he  got  to  Miami, 
if  they  knew  he  was  not  from  the  town,  they  would  ship  him  to  the 
county  limits  in  a  truck  and  leave  him  th'ere.  It  is  pretty  tough 
being  left  at  the  county  limits  of  towns  in  Florida  where  there 
IS  nothing  but  swamps  and  bugs. 

Senator  CurriNG.  Do  jou  think  most  of  these  boys  wanted  to  get 
jobs? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  As  for  myself,  I  did.  Many  of  them 
wanted  to  look  around. 

Senator  Cutting.  They  would  have  taken  jobs,  do  you  think,  if 
th^e  had  been  any  to  take? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  boys  wanted  something  to  occupy  their 
mind,  anything,  whether  it  was  called  a  job  or  amusement  or  anv- 
thing,  just  something  to  pass  the  day  and  a  place  to  stay  at  night 
and  somolliiig  to  etC 

The  Chaibmaic.  How  about  the  older  men,  were  they  looking 
for  workt 

Ifr.  Smith.  I  did  not  associate  with  oldeE  open  much.  I  came 
in  contact  at  one  time  with,  I  called  him,  a  dope  addict  and  I  tried 
to  stay  away  from  him.  He  was  on  a  box  car  near  Harri.'^onburg, 
Pa.  I  climbed  on  top  of  the  box  car,  which  was  on  one  of  four 
parallel  tracks.  We  were  just  coming  into  the  yard  w^hen  I  got 
on  the  side  of  the  ear  and  just  dropp^  of  because  I  did  not  want 
to  associate  with  him. 

Senator  Cutting.  Did  you  ever  umt  any  c]:min«Jsi 
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Mr.  Smith.  Well,  when  I  left  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  I  was  riding  in 
an  automobile.  I  asked  the  man  how  far  he  was  going.  He  said 
he  did  not  know,  so  I  just  wondered  and  sat  there.  A  little  while 
later  I  asked  him,  "  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  "  ?  He  said  that 
he  was  a  dredger  in  Jacksonville  but  that  he  had  hit  a  colored  man 
over  the  head,  split  his  head  open,  and  that  he  was  skipping  and 
was  going  as  far  as  he  could  on  his  gas.  We  got  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  nighttime.  He  stopped  the  car  and 
put  gas  from  a  farmer's  tank  into  his  tank  and  went  on  into 

Atlanta.  *    .   .  i 

Senator  Cuttino.  Did  you  ever  run  into  any  gangs  of  cnminals, 
any  people  who  tried  to  get  you  to  go  in  with  tiemf  • 
Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  a  jungle  near  Charieaton,  W.  Va.,  and  right 
around  that  section  of  the  country  there  are  men  who  ride  in  cars, 
in  Kentuc^  and  northern  Kentucky,  where,  if  you  are  riding  in  a 
car  and  you  have  anything  of  value,  no  matter  whether  it  is  wearing 
igmml  ot  money  or  an^hing  they  will  throw  you  off  the  train, 
l^ese  men  are  all  armed  with  guns  and  they  will  attack  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  You  vmn  these  men  were  riding  the  freight 
trains  and  taking  things  away  from  others  who  were  catching  rides 
on  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Others  who  needed  to  go  some  place  and  who  had  a 
little  money.  These  men  would  take  it  away  from  them,  give  them 
a  pair  of  overalls,  and  throw  them  off  the  train  at  the  first  slow 
place  or  where  the  train  stopped  for  water.  I  think  that  was  in 
northern  Kentucky  on  the  C.  &  O.  Railroad  line. 

Senator  Ctttting.  Did  you  do  most  of  your  traveling  by  road  or 
by  freight  trains? 

Mr.  Smfih.  I  did  a  little  traveling  by  the  blinds  into  Chicago; 
but  I  found  them  too  dirty,  so  I  got  off  there  and  got  on  the  box 
cars.  They  were  too  slow.  I  went  into  a  hotel  in  town  and  cleaned 
up  a  bit.  I  had  a  lot  of  luck  on  the  road.  I  came  from  Chicago 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  27  hours  by  the  road  without  stopping, 
by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh. 

Tbd  Ghaisicak.  Hiank  you  very  mndi. 

The  CsuknaUkX.  The  committee  will  stand  in  veeeas  until  2M 
o'clock  when  it  will  meet  in  tiie  DisMct  of  Golumbim  Ckwomittoe  T^om 
in  the  CapitoL 

(Whereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  tte  8nboomimlte»>  wctiwed  to 
2.80  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AITESBBCESS 

The  subcommittee  reassembled  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess  at 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Senator  La  Follette  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  coum  to  order,  and  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Uhl. 

SXATXMENT  OF  KEMUETK  UHL,  GOKSESPOBSENI,  SEW  OBLSAHS 

ITEM 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Uhl,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name! 
Mr.  Uhl.  My  name  is  Kenneth  Uhl. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  a  newspaper  ? 
Mr.  Uhl.  Yes;  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  newspaper  work,  have  ym  become  f amil- 
lar  wMi  some  aspects  of  the  migratory  unemployment  problem! 
Mr.  Uhl.  I  belieye  I  have ;  yes^  sir. 

The  CwAmifAif.  The  sabeonmntlee  would  be  gkd  to  haTe  you 
^te  them  and  lo  give  us  the  benefit  ol  my  informalioii  you  may 

'^possess. 

Mr,  Ukl.  Well,  it  is  a  serious  problem,  this  matter  of  youne 
people  being  on  the  road,  and  older  people  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
As  a  matter  of  pride,  that  we  so  ofl^  hear  dbout.  I  went  on  the 
road  rather  needlessly.  I  had  a  home  to  go  to  ana  a  family  with 
better  means  perhaps  than  the  average,  more  too,  maybe.  Kerer- 
.  theless  I  felt  the  pnde  of  the  average  American  young  man,  I  sup- 
»»e,  who  has  his  mind  on  the  road,  and  as  a  newspaperman  perbaps 
I  was  better  able  to  observe  conditions  as  thev  existed. 

I  wrote  some  articles  for  the  Item,  and  as  a  result  of  those  articles, 
I  was  called  here. 

My  personal  impressions  covered  a  ijood  j)art  of  California,  Texas, 
tind  Louisiana.  You  have  vonr  own  statisticians,  I  am  not  a  statis- 
tician;  I  know  very  little  about  figures,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are 
thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  these  young  men  on  the 
road.  I  should  say,  as  a  guess,  that  J)0  per  cent  of  them  are  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  25,  which  probably  are  the  formative  years.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  huge  school  of  crime  there.  Those  boys  are 
not  learning  anything  for  their  own  good.  Thev  are  learning  things 
they  should  not  learn,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  extreme  youngsters, 
that  most  boys  in  well  ordered  homes  do  not  learn  about. 

Another  tragic  note  is  that  so  many  of  them  are  indifferent  as 

to  the  future ;  whetbicr  tjiey  go  to  jail  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference. 

'They  say,  We]l,|||M  as  well  go  to  jail;  we  will  get  two  or 
^three  meals  a  day  anyhow.'^  I  haT«  seen  misery  and  drath  in  the 
jungles  and  on  tne  railroad  traclcB,  things  that  wete  almost  inevita- 
Me.  There  seems  to  be  no  care  for  those  youn^  people.  I  have 
seen  at  least  two  of  those  youngsters  fall  off  fnn^t  trains,  and  I 
know  l^ey  were  killed ;  there  could  be  no  other  result.  I  did  not 
stop  to  see  what  the  reason  for  it  was,  even  their  pals  did  not  stop. 
There  was  no  reason  ^  it;  it  was  jwst  the  natural  result  of  their 
.fall* 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  can  be  done,  and  sliould  be  done 
-<|uickly  to  take  care  of  these  younger  people. 
The  CHAiBivrAx.  Why  are  they  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Uhl.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons;  I  am  coming  to  that. 
With  some  of  them  thev  feel  that  thev  do  not  want  to  be  a  burden 
to  their  families:  in  other  cases  because  they  are  adventurous. 

I  remember  one  case  in  California  of  a  young  fellow  who  was 
:going  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was  going  to  Los  Angeles  to  meet  a  pal 
of  his,  and  to  show  him  how  easy  it  was  to  go  about  with  nothing, 
because  it  nuist  be  said  for  the  railroads  that  thev  allow  them  to 
3§tay  on  the  roads,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  can  not  burden  the 
community.  No  community,  for  iiistance,  like  Xew  Orleans,  can 
be  expected  to  support  indefinitely  a  grouj)  of  people  from  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  and  God  knows  where.  They  have  their  own  local 
problems.  Then  the  boys  develop  from  i>etty  thieves  into  sometimes 
B«itty  bad  feMows.  I  came  up  here  from  Jfew  Orleans  by  automo- 
bile  and  saw  a  group  of  young  people,  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
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were  on  the  prison  chain  gang,  or  a  gang  in  Virginia  working  ^ 
the  roads,  and  at  least  half  of  them  were  of  the  same  t;^pe  of 
young  people  who  are  traveling  about  the  country  on  the  railroads 
and  living  in  the  jungles.  I  may  have  found  acquaintances  over 
there,  perhaps,  if  I  had  taken  a  careful  lode 

Theee  young  people  are  not  people  of  bad  origin  but  members 
of  good  families;  some  run  away,  some  leave  because  their  ^—•k— 


•Til 

^11 

HBMK 

Another  angle  b  this  particular  period  of  depression.  In  the 
boom  days,  in  the  average  season,  the  hobo  knows  that  the  ordinarjr 

citizen  is  sympathetic  toward  the  hungry  and  the  needy.  He  is 
taking  advantage  of  this  period  to  have  a  mighty  good  time  and, 
incidentally,  to  teach  these  young  fellows  the  art  of  panhandling, 
who  are  becoming,  I  think  some  of  them,  experienced  old  hobos.  If 
we  could  keep  a  young  fellow  of,  say,  26  on  the  right  road,  and 
liold  him  there  for  life,  we  would  make  a  good  citizen  of  him. 

There  is  another  angle.  The  hobo  element  is  very  active  on  the 
road.  They  have  their  teachers  out,  teaching  those  boys  sabotage, 
and  the  doctrine  of  taking  hold  of  the  world  and  of  a  good  living 
coming,  whether  he  be  out  of  work  or  not,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  adopting  that  doctrine.  They  never  intend  to  work  again. 

A  great  many  of  our  church  societies  are  going  in  for  civilizing 
Africa  and  part  of  China.  It  seems  to  me  they  might  get  back 
of  this  Cutting  bill  and  try  to  civilize  some  of  these  American  citi- 
zens, and  God  knows  there  are  enough  of  them  in  our  centers  of 
population.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  these 
young  people.  If  you  have  this  money  provided,  as  I  earnestly 
hope  it  will  be,  there  are  many  possibilities,  gathering  them  from 
California,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  and  in  all  our  big  cities, 
and  operating  a  sort  of  employment  bureau,  and  then  see  if  T<ni  can 
not  find  homes  for  Uiem,  provided  they  want  to  go  home.  The  firsl 
thing  would  be  to  a^id  them  home,  provided  a  home  is  there,  and  have 
them  stay  thm  when  l^ey  get  there.  To  provide  jobs  would  be  a 
delicate  matter.  You  can  not  send  out  any  American  citizens  tar 
any  occupation  where  they  ^ipect  to  be  worked  to  death  and  get  no 
money  for  th^  labor  by  way  of  remuneration.  They  are  entitled 
to  compensalioii,  whatever  it  is.  Then  recreation  should  be  pro- 
vided in  these  camps,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  cut  wood  but  play 
football,  let  them  pLay  football  We  are  probably  cutting  too  mucli 
wood  anyhow. 

Another  angle  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  for 
stopping  the  suffering  that  is  going  on,  and  it  is  going  to  accentuate 
this  probleuL  Thousands  of  boys  who  never  thought  of  going  on 
tlie  road  before  are  now  going  to  start  out.  Some  of  them  who  are 
now  at  home  are  going  to  start  out  again,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
up  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  they  are  sent  home,  or  given 
some  wholesome  occupation.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  Federal  problem 
and  not  a  State  or  local  problem.  I  suppose  that  every  cit,y  and 
county  in  the  States  functions  to  take  care  of  its  own.  That  is  the 
precise  reason  why  the  Cutting  bill  is  an  ideal  bill  for  relief  of 
this  sort.  It  very  specifically  states  that  the  money  is  granted  as  an 
outright  gift  to  the  States.  They  do  not  have  to  borrow  it  and  pay 
it  back.  It  is  a  double  obligation.  It  is  an  outright  gift  and  y^ 
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the  man  from  South  Dakota  or  Wisconsin  or  North  Dakota,  who  is 
taxed,  nevertheless  may  know  that  he  is  taking  care  of  his  own,  no 
matter  where  he  is,  whether  he  is  in  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  or 
Washington  city.    In  other  words,  ever3'one  can  share  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  warn,  too,  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  against  anything 
like  civilization.  If  you  have  to  make  provisions  for  them  for  one 
©r  two  days  in  one  place,  and  they  are  happily  going  on  to  the  next, 
li«y  should  be  assured  oi  a  welcome  wherever  they  may  be. 

I  have  no  idea  of  who  should  ImAle  the  matter,  although  I  have 
some  ideas  $m  to  irio  shoiildMIIIH  not  mmiMilii  that,  ho1ireTaa>— 
but  it  is  gohag  to  ti^  a  ■ffmKKm^^^^^i'^  when  you  do  get  them 
corralled.  Yoa  ean  not  tmt  tliem  like  <$rimiiials,  became  they  are 
good  Ameriom  ciliaBebs.  I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  everybody 
lie  misery  of  cold  iii|^ts  and  hot  days  on  the  deserts,  and  on  the 
freight  trains,  that  mm  boys  go  tliroiigh.  Why  Ai^  keep  at  it 
is  ior  ^is  rettMi,  lliat  they  can  not  stay  mig  in  one  town  ;  m  town 
does  not  want  them. 

I  saw  an  instance  in  one  town  where  two  or  three  of  those  boys 
wet«  ready  to  go  on,  and  they  did;  and  they  no  more  than  got  on  the 
train  than  the  train  detectives  came  along  with  pistols  to  force 
them  off,  and  immediately  the  deputy  sheriffs  and  officers  of  this 
town  came  along  with  shotguns  to  force  them  back  on !  That  is  a 
pretty  tough  spot.  They  stayed  on  the  train  and  the  trainmen  did 
not  do  anything  about  it.  They  personally  have  sympathy  for  the 
boys,  and  they  have  their  jobs  to  take  care  of.  I  have  seen  them 
climb  aboard  one  train  going  in  one  direction,  and  on  another  com- 
ing right  back,  going  to  where  those  fellows  started  from.  It  is 
an  endless  chain. 

Senator  Cuiting.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  railroad  companies 
in  this  regard? 

^Ir.  Ubi..  I  do  not  know  ^Mnitely  as  to  that,  but  it  seems  it  is 
a  very  charitable  one.  My  contacts  were  ail  pleasant  enough,  if 
jm  can  describe  anything  nnder  those  conditionif  as  being  pleasant, 
lliey  comimile^  and  if  mis  bill  shonld  become  a  law,  and  camps 
were  estamisdied,  I  think  the  railroads  (dioiild  be  aslsed,  and  they 
mmM  be  wetf  readNr  to  iiaip  tiis  luifeioiial  bmimi&g^  around,  which  is 
making  hoboes  of  kiddies.  Hiey  are  seeing  too  much  of  the  terri- 
tory and  mf  acquiring  the  wanderlust  in  their  feet  that  they  wiU 
not  be  able  to  ^lake  out.  I  think  if  the  boom  days  should  come 
back,  they  would  be  glad  to  fill  in  these  gaps  imd  try  to  stay,  and 
there  are  lots  of  lines  that  they  would  be  able  to  supply. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about  the  forgotten  "  man  that 
I  think  that  this  big  Federal  Government  should  give  some  thought 
to  the  forgotten  youth. 

The  bill  asks  for  very  little  money,  $15,000,000,  but  it  is  so 
parceled  that  it  will  be  99  per  cent  spent  in  getting  ready  for  relief; 
the  outfit  for  administration  is  quite  properly  limited. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  ideal  proposition  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here  as  a  representative  of  the  paper 
by  which  I  am  employed.  I  am  giving  this  statement  as  my  personal 
experience  because  I  believe  in  this  thing.  I  have  a  good  many 
liobbies,  and  this  happens  to  be  one  of  them.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  except  that  I  womd  like  to  submit  these  articles,  as  they  may  be 
helpful  [in*4«iting]. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  these 

l>oys  ? 

Mr.  UiiL.  Well,  it  is  just  exactly  what  you  would  expect;  it  is 
bad,  because  while  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  older  people  are  very  easily  influenced,  just  the  same  as 
when  we  were  young  and  at  that  age.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  rotten 
apple  and  the  good  ones.  They  get  together,  and  the  rotten  apple  al- 
ways  makes  half  a  dozen  more  rotten.  The  morals  might  be  100  per 
cent  when  they  go  in,  but  when  they  go  out  their  morals  with  respeci 
to  proper  living  is  very  low.  ' 

senator  Oin^im.' Imw  long  did  you  spend  the^ 

Mti  Vm^  About  six  Weeks  more  tham  any  of  tlie.days  tiM4r  I  spent 
in  college,  I ^faelieiTea '       •  ^■  " 

The  Chaikmak.  The  committee  thanks  yon  very  much,  Mr.  1^ 

Mr.  Uhl.  If  there  is  anything  further  that  I  can  do  in  the  future, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MAKGAKET  REEVES,  DIRECTOR  STAXK 
BHIEAU  OF  CHUB  W£LFAB£,  STATE  OM  MSW  MfiSICa 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name,  podtkm  and  address, 
Miss  Reeves. 

Miss  Reeves.  My  name  is  ]\Iargaret  Reeves:  I  am  director  of  the 
State  bureau  of  child  welfare,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give 
the  committee  any  information  which  you  think  would  be  helpful 
in  connection  with  this  bill? 

Miss  Reeves  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  very  much  interested  in  the  bill  under  discussion.  I 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  State  of  great  distances,  with  a 
population  of  only  460,000.  We  have  less  than  four  persons  per 
square  mile  in  New  Mexico. 

I  heard  this  morning  of  the  situation  in  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  large  cities.  We  have  no  cities  in  New  Mexico. 
Our  largest  town  would  not  be  considered  a  city  in  most  of  your 
States.  I  am  speaking  of  a  town  of  two,  three,  or  four  thousand 
population,  a  town  that  in  one  month  will  have  as  many  tourists 
seeKing  health  as  half  the  population  of  the  town.  These  tourists 
come  almost  entirely  from  other  States,  that,  is  from  most  of  them. 
For  example,  in  the  month  of  December,  1932,  a  town  of  2,500 
people  gave  relief  in  one  month  to  1,000  transients;  a  town  of 
about  a  thousand  population  gave  help  to  600  transients  in  one 
month;  another  town  of  2,500  gav^  help  to  1,440;  anothw  town  of 
3,000  gave  help  to  almost  1,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  in  one  month? 

Miss  Reeves.  In  one  month,  and  if  we  try  in  New  Mexico  to  give 
figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  there  are  a  great  many  repeaters. 
They  find  the  best  jobs,  if  there  are  any,  are  in  the  towii^  ^ 
railroads. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  referring  to  1932  ? 

Miss  Reeves.  November  1,  1932,  to  December  1,  1932.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  quite  as  large  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  December,  1931. 
That  is  not  in  accord  with  some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
liere,  I  believe.  I  think  the  reason  for  the  difference  is  that 
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many  of  those  boys  on  the  trains  are  now  passing  through  New 
Mexico.  Formerly  they  got  off,  now  they  are  passing  through,  so 
that  the  figures  are  not  as  large  as  the  year  previous.  Many  of  those 
towns  have  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  its  population  in  transients 
everv  month.  We  have  very  few  New  Mexican  poor  people  trairel- 
ing  in  other  States.  It  is  very  uiMigiiil  for  our  State  tmncy  to  tsk 
permission  to  return  our  stranded  indigo^^feoiii  ottlbr  Stetok  ^ 

Therefore,  New  Mezioo  is  carrying  aMipNvt  of  proportioii  to 
its  popuIaliQii  and  wmmm.  To  ask  allMPSt  4,606  people  tD  we 
to  give  bome,  iMtor^  and  food,  to  a  Uioiiaaiid  transieiitB  in  a 
UMMitn  is  o«it  of  all  veason,  in  our  opinion.  We  have  few  transients 
going  fEom  one  town  to  another  in  New  Meizioo.  i4tooil  all  of 
Ihose  transieniB  mm  franoHier  Slates,  and  thej  coma  fvoiti  all  of  the 
States. 


8i«te  of  New  Mexico,  transient  problem,  December  1-^1,  19S2 


Albuquerque  

Roswell   —  

Deming,  2,500    

Belen  — 

Clovis  (marked  iocmse  in 
January). 

Vaughn,  1,0011.  

Lonlsbuif  •-.  

Tucumoari,  l^iOO.  

Raton    

Im  Cmm  WW.  


Xumbmr 
tran- 
sients 


600 
800 
1,500 
1  450 
400 

750 


1, 
415 


Nnmher 
helped 


475 

600 
1,000 


Under 
21  years 


400 
600 


1,440 
150 


12 
45 

25 


21 
5 


Directioa  iiMnrIng 


70  I*;-  cent  west,  30  iier  cent  east. 
50  iier  cent  west,  50  |)er  cent  east. 
60  per  cent  west.  40  per  cent  east. 

90  west,  200  east. 

AU  direetioM. 


50  per 
10  I  85  per 
2S  1,100 


west,  50  per  cent  east, 
west,  15  per  cent  east. 


>  Boys  gofaiCMath  and  west. 

>  No  reoordln  funilies  refoaed  belp;  S8  stngle  men  helped). 

T  might  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  procedure  that  we  ai( 
following  in  New  Mexico.  Because  of  what  it  has  been  necessary 
tor  us  to  include  in  our  general  relief  program  problem,  I  think  the 
attitude  toward  transients  is  a  bit  different  from  that  in  California, 
and  I  would  explain  it,  partly,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  this 
small-town  attitude  is  friendly  and  hospitable  in  the  main.  While 
we  do  not  wish  to  give  preference,  therefore,  when  we  borrow  money 
from  the  R.  F.  C.  for  relief,  we  are  forced  to  give  preference  to  our 
people.  Yet  I  think  all  over  New  Mexico  we  generally  feel  that 
there  are  these  transients  that  must  have  help,  and  we  can  not  refuse 
State  help.  Into  this  picture  of  small-town  hospitality,  of  course, 
there  should  be  added  also  the  element  of  fear,  because  that  enters 
the  picture.  When  you  have  hundreds  getting  off  freight  trains  at 
night,  and  no  night  policeman  but  only  dav  policemen,  there  is  the 
question  of  safety  for  business  houses,  banks,  and  so  forth.  Along 
with  our  big  distances  and  small  population,  and  very  meager  finan- 
cial resources,  of  course,  there  would  naturallv  accompany  in  that 

Skiwte  the  lack  of  an  agency  for  handling  such  problems.  In  New 
lexico  our  State  bureau  of  child  welfare  corresponds  to  the  State 
department  of  welfare  in  other  cities.  We  have  counted  the  com- 
munities in  our  larger  towns,  about  one-fourth  of  the  State  bein<r 
so  organized  that  the  agency  has  volunteer  groups  assisting.  In  the 
cities,  as  in  Albuquerque,  we  have  some  orgamzation  facilities  for 
handUng  the  pioblem.  The  most  we  can  do  now  is  to  give  lodging 
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every  night,  and  perhaps  two  meals.  If  a  man  ib  really  ill,  we  Iiave^ 
the  town's  doctor,  but  there  is  no  routine  medical  examination  for 
all.   Very  few  are  reported.   There  is  just  an  occasional  case. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  Federal  Government  ta 
undertake  from  ike  point  of  view  of  financing  tile  wmrk  lor  laran- 
sientB,  and  I  dimild  indude  the  transient  fawiiBeB  as  ivvU  aa 
tranaiant  boys  and  young  women.  We  leal  tkat  it  is  nol  only  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  but  to  supervise  the 
planning.  Peisonally,  I  do  not  see  why  any  two  States  snould  have 
an  identical  plan,  and  there  certainly  is  need  of  a  Federal  board 
such  as  provided  in  Sehatmr  Cutting's  bill  for  the  supermoB  of 
State  plans. 

In  New  Mexico,  if  we  had  the  money  and  the  authority  under 
the  law,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  see  that  all  of  our  present  county 
set-ups  for  Federal  relief  should  function  for  the  transient,  and  just 
his  temporary  care.  Then  I  would  like  to  see  within  the  State  at 
least  four  centers  to  which  points  transients  could  be  sent  from  these- 
other  counties.  At  this  point  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  shelter, 
a  definite  medical  service.  There  should  be  case-work  service  and 
trained  social  case  workers,  one  of  whose  tasks  would  be  so  see  that 
many  of  these  young  boys,  women,  and  girls  were  sent  back  to 
their  homes  and  rehabilitated  there.  Then  there  would  be  a  pro- 
gram, which  I  would  not  call  vocational  in  its  nature  but  certainly^ 
therapeutic,  in  arranging  for  these  young  men  to  work  on  jobs 
without  compensation,  as  at  Albuquerque,  but  where  they  could 
get  some  traming  that  they  would  feel  would  be  helplal  later.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  program  elastic  enough  so  that  eaim  State  oould 
work  out  a  plan  that  tsmemed  best  to  Rieet  the  needs  of  Aail  State. 

Senator  CumKO.  What  do  most  of  the  communities  in  tiiie  Stato 
do  with  their  transients  f  You  have  ^kea  aboiil  AiMmiqnetqjBLe^ 
What  about  the  smaller  towns? 

Miss  Reeves.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  any  appreciable  siae  in  New 
Mexico  have  experimented  with  the  shelter,  it  being  sometimes  a 
room  in  a  house,  or  the  city  hall,  and  sometimes  the  jail.  They 
have  experimented  with  places  where  the  boys  will  be  eeecH^tad  from 
the  trains  to  those  places. 

Just  before  I  left  I  had  heard  that  in  our  towns  of  Lordsburg 
and  Deming,  both  of  which  operated  such  shelters  last  year,  that 
they  invited  the  larger  number  of  those  transients  to  stop  off  in 
their  town,  and  they  would  not  want  such  a  plan  again.  The  feel- 
ing now  is,  I  think,  that  they  would  rather  work  through  four  or 
five  centers  in  the  State  that  were  equipped  to  give  the  better  type 
of  service  in  our  county,  being  provided  with  maintenance  and 
shelter.  It  is  operated  rather  well,  I  think.  They  keep  the  boys 
two  or  three  days  and  then  they  are  sent  on. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  suppose  the  policy  in  that  case  is  to  see  that 
they  move  on  as  fast  as  possible? 

Miss  Reeves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cuttino.  That  is  almost  inevitable. 

Miss  Reeves.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  attempt  is 
made  to  get  Hie  boy  home.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  would  pre- 
vent anything  else,  with  our  present  resources,  and  I  have  known 
peraonaUy  of  case  service  to  ao  tliat.  I  think  that  is  a  very  j^ood 
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eximiple  of  the  necessity  for  Federal  action,  because  it  is  certainly 
»  woblem  that  in  its  dimensions  is  beyond  the  resources  of  our  btate. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  have  received  letters  from  the  governor  of  the 
State  recommending  this  strongly.  You  probably  know  more  about 
his  attitude  than  I  do.  .  , 

Miss  Keeves.  The  governor  has  said  that,  in  addition  to  repre- 
senting our  bureau,  I  was  sent  by  him  to  represent  him  persoiiftlly. 

So  that  is  his  attitude  also.  \  \^  ^      .  -i-^ 

Senator  Cutting.  You  feel,  i0  *yiKi  not,  that  il  i8  distiactly  a 

Federal  program? 

Miss  Keeyes.  I  think  tlie  program  should  be  ininisid  f mm  t  ed- 
eral  funds.  I  think  thero  ^onld  be  a  central  planmng  that  should 
be  sufficimt  to  HWit  the  needs  of  all  the  States. 

Senator  Cmrrme.  Do  yoii  liiiik  if  yoto  could  estabhsh  a  deling 
plan  in  four  or  five  locafities,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  people  who 
did  not  -want  to  go  home  it  would  be  hard  to  make  stay  there,  or  do 
you  think  they  would  still  insist  cm  going  to  California  ? 

Miss  'Bxmok  I  think  if  there  was  that  idea  carried  out  of  the 
planning  snch  as  I  have  suggested,  that  the  larger  per  cent  would 
stay.   It  depends,  of  course,  upon  your  method  of  carrying  it  out. 

senator  Cuttxno.  Of  course,  I  had  reference  to  Lower  California. 

Miss  Reeves.  I  think  there  should  be  something  there  for  them 
to  stay  for.  For  instance,  this  training,  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  shop,  which  is  not  really  training,  but  if  they  felt  they  would 
get  something  out  of  it,  then  1  think  they  would  stay. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Reeves,  the  subcommittee  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  10.30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  . 

(Accordingly,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  ta*  a  reoeas 
until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  26,  ld88,  at  IQJO  o'ckx^ 
a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUABY  25,  1933 

Uxm:D  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  CoMMrrTEE  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  recess  of  yesterday,  at  room 
212  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  La  Follette 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman),  Cutting,  and  Costigan. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The  sub- 
committee has  under  consideration  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Cutting  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  Title  1  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932. 
approved  July  21,  1932  (47  Stat.  L.  709),  by  authorizing  cooperation  by  tlie 
Federal  QoTemment  with  the  several  StsiM  Ml  MnPltCMM  til  velM^ticditflMi 
among  unemployed  needy  traiMdeiito. 

General  Glassford,  please  take  the  stand. 

STATQErar  07  OEV.  PELSAM  B. 

General  Glassford.  My  name  is  Pelham  D.  Glaaafofd,  9000  Cam- 
bridge Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Chairman.  General,  have  you  been  "lAlriny  a  study  of  this 

transient  problem? 

General  Glassford.  I  have.  I  visited  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
East,  South,  and  Northeast  in  the  last  10  weeks,  making  a  apodal 
study  of  the  transient  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give 
the  committee  the  benefit  of  the  information  which  you  have  gath- 
ered as  a  result  of  your  survey? 

General  Glassford.  From  my  observation  in  traveling  around  the 
country  it  seems  to  me  that  the  transient  situation  is  breeding  a  gen- 
eration of  hobies.  Riding  the  freights,  traveling  the  roads  are  a 
great  number  of  men,  young  men  and  boys.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said,  I  believe,  before  this  committee  as  to  statistics  or  numbers. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  character  of  trans- 
ients, without  emolo^ent,  and  without  means  of  support,  most  of 
them  absolutely  aestitute.  The  young  men  and  boys  particularly 
come  from  suMitaniial  reflpectable  families.  I  was  amazed  to  find 
the  intelligence,  reeouroefnlness,  and  spirit  that  exists  among 
the  young  men,  some  ol  them  as  young  as  14  and  15.  Usually  they 
give  their  ages  much  higher  than  they  actually  are,  believing  they 
will  get  al<mg  be^r,  but  many  of  them  are  boys  who  ought  to  be 
in  grammar  school,  and  boys  who  have  not  completed  tehooli 
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In  many  of  the  cities  that  I  passed  through  I  took  occasion  to 
stop  where  I  saw  a  group  gathered  together  dressed  about  in  the 
same  way  as  the  transients.  Invariably  upon  questioning  these 
young  men  who  were  remaining  in  the  towns  and  were  unemployed, 
theyaid  not  have  the  intelligence,  resourcefulness,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  boys  on  the  road. 

The  Chair^iax.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
adventuresome  take  to  the  road? 

General  Glassford.  The  more  venturesome  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious take  to  the  road.  Those  without  ambition,  content  to  remain 
in  their  communities  unemployed,  idle  and  hanging  around  street 
corners  and  pool  rooms,  and  picking  up  a  little  food  here  and  there, 
with  occasionally  a  few  hours  of  employment,  are  not  in  any  way 
comparable  with  the  young  men  who  are  traveling  the  road  to-day. 

Senator  Costioan.  General  Glassfoid^  do  the  young  mm  take  to 
the  road  chiefly  because  of  their  adventurous  spirit  or  Moause  o£  the 
pressure  of  harsh  economic  ccmditions? 

QeiMural  Gi«as8F(»i>.  It  is  beeausa  of  the  pressure  of  harsh  economic 
conditions.  Muiy  of  them  come  from  families  that  are  destilaite; 
tiMBy  m  existing  on  charity.  They  have  brothers  and  sisters  jrounger 
than  themselves  who  are  underfed,  and  they  believe  by  going  (Wt 
they  could  find  emplo3rment  somewneie  in  m^v  to  jralieve  tba^  situ- 
ation at  home. 

Senator  CoanoAH.  That  was  true  of  most  of  the  young  men  with 
whom  you  conversed  during  your  recent  survey? 
General  Glassford.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Costioan.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  did  you  make 
the  survey? 

General  Glassford.  Through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia,  and  Maryland  on  one  trip.  1  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  which  took  me  through  the  southern  ana  southeastern  States 
to  Florida  and  return. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  cofliliinities  doing  to  meet  this 
transient  proWem— ihose  that  you  visited  ? 

General  Glassiou.  The  communities  that  I  visited  are  doing  vary 
little.  The  various  cities,  those  of  25,000  inhabitaotB  Mid  om»  baTe 
missions  or  municipal  lodging  houses  where  th^'tnimmkk^m  given 
a  night's  lodging  and  one  or  two  meals,  and  tiien  required  tO' move  on. 
The  most  oonstmctive  measures  that  I  ohmived  were  in  Florida. 
At  JacksonviUe^  they  have  established  a  camp  which  day  before 
yesterday  bald  802  tnmfints.  The  etam  ia  ai  Hia^  Saltonal  Guard 
4^mpifig  ground  about  12  miles  from  the  d^.  It  was  started  on 
|>60Qmber  It  with  12  and  it  has  been  nH[>idly  increasing  ever  since. 
T^y  have  the  camp  organized  ver^  much  along  military  lines. 
The  director  of  the  camp  and  his  assistant  are  both  reserve  officers 
I  lllive  had  military  experience.  The  other  paid  employees  are 
oooks  and  a  truck  driver.   The  rest  of  the  administrative  per- 

 m\  of  the  camp  is  recruited  from  the  transients  themselves.  Tney 

have  established  an  excellent  infirmary,  a  shoe  shop,  a  tailor  shop, 
and  practically  all  the  requirements  tor  self  subsistence,  including 
three  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  more  land  to  be  cultivated. 
They  are  establishing  a  chicken  ranch  and  also  some  pens  to  keep 
h^andpigs. 
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The  Duvall  County  unemployiueat  committee  is  at  the  head  of 
this  camp.  The  inmates  are  |Mili  t  oents  a  day.  They  go  to  the 
camp  under  agreemettt  to  remain  one  week^  and  may  remam  l<mfier 
if  they  wish,  provided  they  are  ambitious  and  show  apUtude  tor 
work*  About  naif  of  ^e  camp  is  engaged  in  working  on  projects 
in  the  camp  itself ;  the  elher  half  is  empk>yed  on  State  woik.  They 
are  sent  out  for  work  on  the  roads,  for  cleairmg  ditches,  for  improvinff 
the  parks,  for  mosquito  oontool,  and  various  oilier  types  of 
employment. 

In  this  camp  of  302  there  were  12  who  belonged  to  Duvall  County; 

all  the  others  were  transients  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  went 
to  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  at  Jacksonville  and  found  that 
(hie  to  this  transient  camp  the  inmates  of  the  lodging  house  had 
been  reduced  over  50  per  cent.  It  had  reached  127  before  the  camp 
was  established  and  the  average  now  for  a  night's  lodging  is  less 
than  40. 

Senator  Cutting.  Is  this  camp  run  by  the  city  or  the  State  ? 
General  Glassfobd.  It  is  run  by  the  Duvall  County  unemployment 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  impression  did  you  get  of  the  health  of 
these  transients? 

General  Glassford.  The  health  conditions  vary.  In  some  cases 
the  boys  seem  to  be  very  robust.  I  picked  up  two  lads  and  carried 
them  to  Atlanta.  One  of  them  was  on  the  verge  of  pneumonia  and 
could  hardly  speak.  The  ot^r  lad  of  17  years  of  age,  a  fine  young- 
ster,  intellisent,  Inight,  and  ambitious,  I  noticed  had  a  sore  on  his 
Hp.  I  had  him  examined  in  Atlanta  and  ftmnd  hi&  had  syphilis. 
In  the  Hfe  thev  lead>  tbis^  wandering'  boys  are  subject  to  msease 
and  loss  of  health.  I  could  not  descrioie  in  this  room  the  c<m<Mtion8 
1  found  at  one  of  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  with  reference 
to  a  small  boy  of  15.  The  spirit  of  the  boys  is  splendid.  They 
accept  the  situation.  They  will  travel  a  thousand  miles  just  on  a 
rumor  that  there  is  work  to  be  had,  and  many  rumors  are  running 
around.  A  boy  will  say  he  is  goii^  to  New  Orleans  to  ship  on  a 
vessel.  He  understands  that  there  are  openings  for  boys  on  vessels 
and  he  goes  down  there.  If  he  can  not  get  that  work,  he  travels  on 
a  rumor  about  work  at  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
work  after  a  fruitless  search  for  many  months,  is  their  ambition 
dulled,  and  do  they  find  it  preferable  to  accept  this  as  a  mode  of 
life  ? 

General  Glassford.  In  only  a  few  instances  did  I  run  across  boys 
who  had  been  on  the  road  more  than  six  or  seven  months.  Most 
of  them  had  been  on  the  road  for  periods  of  five  or  six  weeks  to 
three  months.  In  some  of  the  cases  where  boys  had  traveled  across 
the  continent  several  times  there  seemed  to  be  a  deteriorating  in- 
jfluence.  They  are  turning  into  hobos;  they  appear  to  have  lost 
I  ^bition.  ' 

The  CHAJKicaK.  Whiulb  about*  the  m^  in  the  older  group;  did 
|you  <;eiltaet  with  any  of  themf 

General  Glasstobd.  I  contacted  very  little  with  the  older  group. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  old  men,  some  as  <M  m  66  or  70  years 
I  of  age,  tnrreliiig  ib»  road  tiiy«day.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  nobo 
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class,  but  if  the  boys  are  permitted  to  continue  this  mode  of  life 
they  soon  will  be  in  that  same  category. 

Senator  Cutting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  older  and  the  younger 
men  mingle  more  or  less,  do  they  not  ? 

General  Glassford.  No,  they  do  not,  except  on  the  freight  trains 
and  in  the  jungles.  The  boys  stay  apart  from  the  older  inen  as  a 
rule,  I  find,  and  they  have  their  own  social  castes.  As  an  example, 
ft  group  of  boys  who  have  been  through  the  high  school  will  stay 
away  mun  boys  who  have  not  had  the  same  educational  opportun- 
ities. Also,  tney  count  a  great  deal  upon  appearance.  They  try 
their  best  to  maintain  a  fairly  good  appearance,  I  have  talked  to 
boTs  who  seemed  very  much  ashamed  of  their  cloliiio^,  If  I  could 
only  get  some  better  clothes,  or  a  clean  shirt,  I  womd  i&el  better, 
and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  a  job,"  is  a  remark  c^raeteristic 
of  their  attitude. 

Senator  Costioan.  General  Glassford,  it  is  the  current  impres- 
sion that  the  influence  of  the  oMer  unemployed  men  on  the  wander- 
ing boys  is  pernicious.  Have  you  any  stiggestions  to  make  with 
respect  to  that! 

General  Gu^ssfobd.  It  is  pernicious,  and  they  come  in  contact, 
of  course,  in  the  jungles  and  on  the  freight  trains.  On  one  freight 
car  that  I  had  occasion  to  observe  there  were  22  men  and  boys 
varying  in  ages  from  17  to  over  60.  They  were  all  together  in  this 
one  car  and  of  course  in  the  Salvation  xVrniy  and  other  missions  they 
are  thrown  together;  but  fortunately^  most  of  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions provide  for  a  separate  lodging  ])lace  for  the  boys  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  contact  with  the  older  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  youths  who  are 
taking  to  the  road  is  growing  ? 

General  Glassford.  I  think  they  are  growing,  from  the  statistics, 
and  it  seems  to  me  from  just  my  personal  observation  in  traveling 
that  there  are  more  on  the  road  to-day  than^  there  were  a  year  or 
two  ago.  In  motoring  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
I  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  boys  who  were  asking  for  a  ride 
and  counted  TO. 

The  Chaisman.  In  talking  with  these  boys  did  you  get  any  im- 
pression as  to  whether  the  impact  of  the  niitfnployment  problem 
upon  the  family  unit  at  hmne  had  been  a  eontriimting  factor  in 
their  taking  to  the  road,  due  either  to  insofficiencj  of  rehsd  funds 
or  due  to  the  fact  that  they  felt  it  would  relieve  their  families  of 
some  responsibility  if  they  took  to  the  road  ? 

General  Glassford.  That  seems  to  be  the  principal  motivating 
oause  in  !^  great  majority  of  casee^the  eeoiiomic  ccmdition  at 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  Federal  problem? 
General  Glassford.  I  do.    I  find  that  the  counties^  States,  and 

mipiicipalities  are  doing  everything  possible  for  the  families;  but 
that  exhausts  the  relief  funds,  and  practically  no  community  is  doing 
anything  constructive  for  the  single  man  or  the  transient. 

The  Chairman.  Not  because  they  do  not  want  to,  but  because 
they  have  not  sufficient  funds? 

General  Glassford.  Because  they  have  not  sufficient  funds,  and 
therefore  the  cities,  the  local  relief  agencies,  have  everything  they 
can  do  to  take  care  of  the  family  and  to  take  care  of  the  transients 
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in  addition  places  upon  them  a  burden  which  is  more  than  they  are 
financially  able  to  cope  with. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  concerning  the  present 
bill? 

General  Oumtosd.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed  as  it  is. 

Senator  ComoAK»  Wlsat,  in  general,  would  be  your  program  if 
such^  a  bill  were  passed  and  you  l^rere  asked  to  deal  with  certain 
administrative  ends  of  the  measure?  ' 

General  Glassfcad.  The  States  would  have  to  administer  the  fund 
appropriated  by  this  ImU  and  would  have  lo  show  iStm  varimis  means 
by  whidi  they  would  contribute  toward  relief  in  the  transieiit  situ- 
ation. 

Administration  by  the  board  which  the  bill  creates  w^ould  include: 
Influencing  States  to  prompt  action  in  submitting  applications  for 
funds:  coordinating  efforts  so  that  a  successful  project  devised  by 
one  State  will  be  urged  upon  other  States ;  and  establishing  essen- 
tial principles  as  a  guide  to  the  approval  of  State  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  and  limitations  set  forth  in  section  2  (g) 
of  the  bill  itself,  these  principles  should  include : 

(1)  The  utilization  by  States  of  existing  agencies  and  institutions 
as  far  as  possible. 

(2)  The  utilization  of  personnel  already  under  State,  county, 
and  municipal  employ  to  obviate  the  creation  of  new  administrative 
officials. 

(3)  Expenditure  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  individual  transient  in  relief  and  rehabilitation,  with  mini- 
mum diversion  of  funds  to  overhead.  '  . 

(4)  Prompt  action  upon  the  part  of  the  board  in  acting  upon 
applications,  and  intensive  study  of  results  achieved  with  a  view  to 
constant  improvement  of  operation.  ' 

Am  the  Conditions  and  existing  facilities  will  difler  considerably 
in  the  various  parts  of  country,  the  4)oard  must  allow  consider- 
able latitude  to  IliiliiiliiliBiliiiiii'liiiiii  the  means  for  solving  their  tran- 
sient problems.  ^Km^ 

Senator  OcrmK«.  ^nf^^j  suggest  some  such  means  that  m%iit 
be  approved  in  the  States  ? 

General  Glassford.  The  great  difficult  has  been  that  the  tran- 
sients have  been  dealt  with  as  a  mass  and  not  as  individuals.  Eadi 
transient,  presents  an  individual  problem.  The  first  thing  that  must 
be  done  is  to  hold  them  for  investigation  to  find  out  whether  they 
have  suitable  homes  to  be  returned  to  or  whether  the  places  to  which 
they  are  en  route  provide  opportunities  for  employment.  Funds 
would  be  utilized  to  send  boys  n<Mne  or  to  places  where  employment 
can  be  provided. 

In  cases  where  they  have  been  wandering  airnlessly,  the  only  thing 
I  think  that  can  be  done  for  them,  if  they  have  no  homes  to  return  to, 
is  to  provide  camps  for  them  similar  to  the  one  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Many  of  these  lads  require  hospitalization  and  medical  attention, 
'iiid  funds  from  this  bill  would  ])rovide  for  this  hospitalization  and 
medical  care.  I  picked  one  boy  up  near  Atlanta ;  he  had  been  on 
the  road  five  months.  He  was  17  years  of  age.  He  had  just  been 
released  from  a  free  hospital  in  Atlanta  where  he  had  had  an  ap- 
pendix operation.  They  had  turned  him  loose  from  the  hospital 
without  a  cent  because  they  had  no  money  to  give  him.   It  was  more 
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than  400  miles  to  his  home  at  Lacota,  Fla.  I  took  him  to  liis 
home  and  actually  turned  him  over  to  his  father  and  mother.  Th^ 
were  seven  children  in  that  family  and  he  was  Hie  oldest.  He  had 
left  last  September  to  go  out  and  look  for  a  job.  Now,  if  funds  were 
Available  under  this  bfll,  that  boy's  tnmaMrtatiiia  back  to  his  home 
mold  have  been  paid  instead  of  torniiig  mm  Mi'to  hitch-hike.  He 
had  not  had  anything  to  eat  cm  the  day  wb«n  I  louiid  'him,  !and  his 
mtuation  was  too  awnil  to  belieye. 

SipiiM^r  CurriNO.  You  apclm  ^tkmt  medical  aid.   What  do  you 
think  of  the  poeribiUty  of  .gettMig  «o«»  1^ 
or  otherwiseF^  ^ 

General  Glasspcmu).  That  is  very  necessary.  A  great  many  of 
these  transients  have  no  vocation.  They  are  willing  to  take  any 
kind  of  a  job,  but  they  are  not  educated  by  training,  education,  or 
e^mpience  for  any  particular  job.  In  camps  featuring  industrial 
ttaming,  these  boys  could  be  taught  agriculture,  chicken  raising, 
oai^pentering,  and  Various  ,  other  vocations  which  would  help  them 
in  securing  a  job.  .... 

Senator  Cutting.  If  you  were  director  of  a  States  activities 
along  this  line,  what  proposals  would  you  probably  jput  into  effect  ? 

General  Glassford.  First  of  all  stabilization,  as  tar  as  possible; 
holding  transients  and  investigating  their  individual  requirements; 
this  to  be  done  by  the  various  welfare  agencies,  such  as  the  Travel- 
ler's Aid  and  Salvation  Army.  Next,  the  transportation  of  tran- 
sients to  their  homes  or  to  the  point  to  which  they  were  en  rottte  after 
investigation  shows  such  to  be  the  practicable  and  Jogical  course. 
I  would  require  a  verj  thorough  medical  e9umiiiation!80  aa  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease;  provide  hospitalizaticm  and  tveatment 
for  those  t^at  require  it;  and  for  those  WW  had  no  homaa* to. which 
they  could  be  returned,  who  are  anrilntious  and  desire  to  work  and 
desire  to  learn,  I  woiil,a  establish  camps.  As  jto  j:elief  for  the  hobo, 
the  inveterate  hobo,  he  mi|^t  as  well  continue  on  the  road  as  he  is 
to-d»y,  because  nothing  can  be  doM;  ior.  him  otiNNr  .^an  kmtmx^ 
done  for  him  for  many  years  past. 

Senator  Cutting.  We  had  some  testimony  from  Ohio  yesterday 
to  the  effect  that  they  there  consider  it  better  to  segregate  the  older 
men  from  the  boys;  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  from  Cali- 
IfMpia  who  is  running  State  camps  told  us  a  few  days  ago  that 
they  found  it  very  much  better  to  mix  the  older  men  with  the 
younger  ones:  that  older  men  form  a  steadying  influence.  Have 
you  any  comment  to  make  on  that,  or  do  you  think  that  would 
depend  on  conditions  in  the  different  localities  ? 

General  Glassford.  There  are  a  great  many  men  on  the  road 
to-day  who  are  over  30  or  40  years  of  age  who  are  very  substan- 
tial citizens.  Their  influence  is  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  appear  absolutely  lost  to  ambition  and  lost 
to  any  future  economic  usefulness,  and  their  association  with  these 
boys  IS  certainly  detrimental.  In  the  camp  at  Jacksonville  the  few 
men  are  not  segregated,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  be.  The  men  take  an  interest  in  the  boys  and  help  them 
fliong.  They  have  a  fine  spirit  there  and  discipline  whi(£  helps 
keep  up  the  monde. 

Senator  CumMo.  You  said  something  abost  that  wiip  being 
self -subsisting.  What  do  yim  mean  by  tliatt 
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General  Glassford.  They  provide  their  own  vegetables  now  and 
will  have  chickens  and  hogs  and  other  produce.  They  will  never 
become  absolutely  self-subsisting  but  they  will  approach  that  as 
production  develops. 

Senator  Cutting.  And  that  requires  a  definite  appropriation  from 
the  locality? 

General  Glassporo.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  They  pay  the  transieiitB  $ 
cents  a  day.  The  cost  of  food  averages  less  than  20  cents  a  day. 
The  food  is  very  good  and  wholesome  bat  very  simple,  of  course. 
They  serve  meat  atleast  onoe  a  day.  i^nds  are  needed  for  clothing, 
farm  implements,  and  o&ir  equipment. 

Senator  Cuimro.  It  is  never  the  proposal  to  make  them  all  self- 
liquidating,  do  you  think,  in  the  popular  phrase  ? 

General  Gi^assford.  The  community  chest  of  Jacksonville  has  a 
self -liquidating  project  in  the  form  of  a  farm,  but  the  idea  is  thftt 
they  will  promice  more  than  the  inmates,  or  those  employed  on  the 
farm,  will  require,  and  will  sell  the  remainder  of  the  produce.  That 
is  a  possibiUty  in  any  of  these  industrial  camps  whera  you  are  g«t- 
ting  a  large  acreage  under  cultivation.  That,  of  course,  however,  in 
a  way,  competes  with  local  labor  and  might  be  objectionable  from 
that  point  of  view;  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the 
Federal  funds  created  by  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  would  eliminate 
this  competition  with  the  local  resources. 

Senator  Cutting.  Would  you  care  to  express  any  oj^iidon  about 
the  size  that  those  camps  ought  to  be  ? 

General  Glassford.  Not  over  750.  I  think  a  gpod  avei*ag<^,  siss© 
would  be  around  five  or  six  hundred. 

Senator  Cutting.  That,  I  suppose,  would  vary  largely  with  the 
conditions  in  the  States. 

General  Glassford.  It  would.  ^ 

Senator  Go(Mi0AK.  What  limitations  of  age  would  you  impose  on 
residents  in  the  camps? 

Qeneral  QttkmKM.  I  i^ould  not  impose  any  limitation  of  age, 
Senator.  Limitati<!ms  ^  dealing  wilii  miBasures  of  relief  always  open 
up  ftn  opportunity  to  avoid  responsibility,  the  same  as  the  residence 
limitation  has  resulted  in  avoidance  of  responsibility  by  certain  com- 
munities in  dealing  with  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  I  was  thinking  of  the  administration  of  the 
campB  rather  than  of  the  laiw:  Do  you  believe  it  well  to  gather  in 
these  camps  people  of  all  ages,  or  are  you  disposed  to  segregate  What 
we  have  been  speaking  of  here  as  the  younger  men  in  separate  camps? 

General  Glassford.  I  think  the  camps  should  be  primarily  for 
the  younger  men,  but  that  the  older  men  who  can  be  rehabilitated 
should  not  be  excluded.  Segregation  can  be  partially  secured  by  the 
organization  of  companies,  as  has  been  done  in  Jacksonville.  They 
have  five  companies  and  in  one  of  the  companies  they  have  all  the 
older  men  so  as  to  keep  them  apart  more  or  less  f ro^  ,th(&  younger 
element. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  they  have  discipline  among  themselves; 
are  they  organized? 

General  Glassford.  In  general,  the  transi^ts  organize  their  own 
disciphne.  Although  there  are  five  paid  employees  in  this  camp, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  any  whatsoever.  It  might, 
in  some  instances,  be  necessary  to  have  a  director  or  commandant 


of  the  camp  paid,  but  this  €«iiip  has  UMi  capable  of  filling  any 
position  required  for  camp  discipline  and  administration.  The 
man  who  is  running  the  innrmanr  is  an  «x-sergeant  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  They  have  oooIdb,  truck  drivers,  mechanics,  carpentei*s, 
stenographers,  and  typists. 

Senator  CStrfctm  You  have  leaders  amonff  the  men  themselves^ 
have  you?   What  kind  of  organization  do  they  have?    IMll  . 

General  Gijissfobd.  Each  company  has  a  captain  and  certain 
otfw  personnel,  lieutenai||||  ippiljefgeants,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
a  provost  marshal  in  Uie  camp  in  cmurge  of  diaciplme.  H«  happeaos 
to  be  an  ex-noncommissioned  officer  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Cutting.  How  large  are  those  companies  ? 

Greneral  Glassford.  They  are  about  50  or  60  men  each. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  think  such  camps  should  have  mili- 
tary organization  or  some  other  type  of  activities  ? 

General  Glassford.  I  do  not  favor  military  training  or  military 
instruction,  but  I  do  favor  an  organization  which  resembles  a  mili- 
tary organization  for  the  purpose  of  administration  and  compelling 
discipline. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  activities  do  you  recommend? 

General  Glassford.  I  recommend  first  of  all,  in  agricultural  areas, 
agricultural  pursuits,  dairying  and  then  branching  out  from  that  in 
any  type  of  instruction  that  can  be  provided,  whether  it  is  in  a 
trade  or  profession.  I  think  we  can  get  plenty  of  instructors  in 
any  type  of  work  you  want.  It  would  be  necessary  in  many  instances 
to  have  equipment  for  instruction,  uid  the  equipment  required 
naturallv  would  be  a  reasmiaMe  demand  to  make  upcm  Federal  funds. 

The  Chaibmak.  Some  of  the  teslimonjjr  taken  by  the  committee 
indicates  an  alarming  number  of  bcyye  maimed,  crippled,  or  killed  as 
a  result  of  their  traTeling  on  trains.  In  talkms  with  the  boys  you 
met  d^d  you  get  any  impreasion  as  to  whether  torn  is  an  alarioiiig 
number  of  accidents,  fatid  or  otherwise? 

Q^Mral  GiASsram.  I  got  tiiat  more  from  talking  to  the  railway 
police  than  the  boys.  In  most  cases  they  keep  them  out  of  the  rail- 
road yards  and  the  boys  have  to  jump  the  freights  while  they  are  in 
mulioii  after  leaving  the  yards,  and  then  leave  the  freights  before 
they  can  get  to  the  railroad  yard  of  their  destination.  In  practically 
all  railroads  they  let  them  alone  now  and  do  not  make  any  attempt 
to  prevent  them  from  riding  the  freights;  that  is  they  do  not  stop 
them  if  they  are  jumping  on. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  do  women  and  families  with  children 
board  the  trains  ? 

General  Glassford.  They  are  helped  on  by  the  others;  by  the 
men  and  boys. 

Senator  Cutting.  We  had  some  testimony  yesterday  that  the  camp 
in  the  form  proposed  would  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this 
problem.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  that,  that  »&SD.e  other 
remedy  would  have  to  be  devised? 

General  Glassfobd.  Camps,  Senator,  can  only  take  care  of  a  cer- 
tain classification,  those  boys  and  other  transients  who  really  have 
no  homes  or  communities  to  which  they  could  return  with  eqoxjiomic 
profit  to  themselves.  .lii^tif  '  iMl^  ' " 
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Senator  Cuttikg.  Something  will  have  to  be  done,  will  it  not, 
for  Ihoee  who  insist  on  staying  in  thecities?  You  can  not  force 
people  to  stay  in  camp,  or  would  you         that  desirable? 

General  GiiAsotokd.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  coercion  is  desirable. 
Those  who  insist  on  remaming  would  have  to  be  placed  m  a  sepa- 
rate category,  with  some  provision  made  for  tiieir  industrial 
rehabilitation  in  the  cities. 

Senator  Costigan.  A  better  condition  in  the  camps  would,  hiiw* 
ever,  tend  to  induce  unemployed  persons  in  cities  to  move  to  the 
camps,  under  your  prc^nun? 

General  Glassposd.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  the  cities.  If  camps  outside  of  3ie  cities  can 
be  made  attractive  they  will  go  out  there.  If  the  provisions  made 
in  the  cities  are  rather  strenuous,  they  would  not  remain;  they  would 
go  to  the  country  camps. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  would  you  do  with  the  girls  and  women  ? 

General  Glassford.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  problem.  I  would 
rather  leave  that  to  Miss  Grace  Abbott  or  some  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  along  that  line. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  think  the  provision  of  some  Federal 
aid  such  as  is  suggested  in  this  bill,  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
intrastate  transients;  would  they  be  inclined  to  go  outside  their 
oAvn  State  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  this  act? 

General  Glassford.  No  doubt  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  intrastate  movement  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  camps. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  serious. 

Senator  CwriNad  It  has  been  urged,  <^  course)  as  an  objection  to 
this  type  of  legislation. 

General  Glassfobd.  For  instance,  if  a  camp  is  established  in  New 
York  and  <me  in  New  Jersey,  and  soiiie  Ni^w  Y^^^  ^^y^  young 
men  tried  to  get  into  the  Jersey  camp,  itsev  could  refuse  them 
admission.  On  the  other  hand,  ii  they  came  irom  a  long  distance, 
it  might  be  more  difficult.  But  if  these  camps  are  establidied  cover- 
ing areas  where  the  transient  problem  is  acute,  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  can  be  benefited  by  tibe  camps  will  stabilize  v«?y  promptly 
and  it  will  reduce  the  transient  movement  materially. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  contemplates  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram in  each  State  to  take  care  of  this  transient  problem,  and  that 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  intrastate  transients,  would  it 
not? 

General  Glassford.  It  would,  certainly. 

Senator  Costigan.  General,  your  sound  but  also  diplomatic 
answer  about  Miss  Grace  Abbott  did  not  entirely  dispose  of  the 
girl  problem.  You  realize  from  your  investigations  that  there  is 
such  a  problem,  do  you  not? 

General  Glassford.  I  ran  across  very  few  girls  unaccompanied. 
There  were  a  few  in  some  of  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters 
that  I  visited. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  has  had  testimony  intimating 
that  there  are  very  substantial  numbers  of  young  women,  many  of 
them  under  21  years  of  age,  who  are  wandering  up  and  down  the 
lamd  as  truisient&  Your  own  experienoe  has  hid  fittle  to  do  with 
that  type  of  transients,  has  it? 
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Gkneral  Glassford.  So  very  little  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest 
definitely  what  should  be  done  about  it.  Certainly  they  ought  to 
be  coYered  in  any  bill  in  which  provision  is  made  for  taking  care 
of  transients,  and  the  same  general  principles  should  apply  as  for 
male  transients. 

Senator  CSostioak.  You  would  not  be  dinmed  to  include  tliem 
among  the  residents  in  the  camps! 

Oe^ral  QmrnfroRD,  Not  in  tm  same  camps,  certainly. 

The  Chairmah.  The  oMumittee  thanks  you  vmy  mxidk,  General 
Glassford,  for  your  statement. 

(The  foUowinff  excerpts  are  taken  from  letters  receive  by  Mr. 
Glassford  and  submitted  to  the  suboommitlee :) 

NATKlitAt  COKlWtENC  K  OF  BOGEAL  WoSK, 

Mr.  PSLHAM  D.  Glassford.  ^ 

Washington,  B,  (?,  llPPiP*' 

Ht  ]>eab  Mb.  Glassford  :  As  a  person,  of  course,  I  ain  at  liberty  to  exercise 
WBtf'  own  Judgment  and  make  my  own  commitmeuts,  and  if  In  that  caitacity 
whatever  I  tsy  Ib  ■atisiftctoiy  I  iliiiiild  be  glad  to  liave  yon  ose  it  in  any  way 

you  see  fit. 

With  respect  to  the  urgency  of  tlie  situation,  aud  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  a  national  policy  for  the  treatment  of  the  nonresident 
unattached  man  primarily,  although  perluips  extended  over  into  the  family 
that  has  lost  residence,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  very  dark  spots  in  the  development  of  welfare  work  in  this  coun- 
try, due,  of  course,  to  the  persistence  oi  tlie  residence  qualiftcation  for  rtfief 
nijcb  may  or  may  not  have  been  necessary  in  the  early  days  but  wMch  has 
now  come  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  device  for  avoiding  responsibility.  My 
primary  interest  would  be  a  Federal  bureau  with  sufficient  leadership,  skill, 
and  prestige  to  develop  a  scheme  of  treatment  for  the  transient  that  would  be 
SQlwiBiitially  uniform  over  the  Nation,  and  which  had  some  reasonable  hope  of 
acceptance  becaipa  of  the  justice  of  the  distribution  of  financial  cost.  It 
would  not  be  an  impossible  scheme;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  enough  now 
known  about  the  transient  to  lay  down  the  outlines  of  such  a  plan,  and  all 
tiuit  la  iiiiiiiBiy  would  to  tiit  aaeowagiaMni  tnm  Federal  tMadoaarteia  hj 
grants  and  aancUoaa  la  atavt  such  projects  in  most  of  the  larger  urban  centers. 

Of  course,  you  know  of  the  La  Follette-Costigan  bfU,  Senate  file  5125,  the 
rcYival  of  a  similar  bill  introduced  a  year  ago  in  which  the  whole  matter  of 
Fedml  relationship  to  the  States  is  concelTcd  la  a  mnner  similar  to  the 
spMtel  provision  for  transients  wlilch  the  Cutting  bill  soggtata  the  Federal 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  should  take.  I  suppose  If  either  of  these 
bills  comes  near  to  passing,  (bere  should  be  a  collaboration  and  perhaps  con- 
solidation. 

fltaeeffliy  yoara, 

F.  J.  BauNo. 


Talk  Unitissitt  Cbbistiak  Association, 

J<mmary  J7,  198S, 

Brig.  Gen.  Pelham  D.  Glassfobd, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bbab  General  GLASSftnn :  From  articles  written  about  your  work  and  your 
interests,  a  group  of  us  here  at  Tale  University  decided  that  we  should  like  to 
enlist  your  cooperation,  if  possible.  There  is  a  group  of  students  here  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  young  man  who  is  out  of  work  and  who 
tends  to  be  neglected  by  the  various  city  organizations.  Some  of  these  students 
\i  have  CMB0  into  pefsoaal  eonlaet  with  boys  betweca  15  and  dD,  who  are  gsAting 

into  SQCll  a  state  of  mind  that  they  will  soon  be  definite  social  liabilities.  All 
of  us  know  of  the  vast  army  of  wandering  boys  and  young  mm  which 
apparently  is  increasing  rapidly.  ' 

it  was  saggaiiad  at  oaa  #f  our  matHaga  liiat  ferHapa  a  'gfm§  af  atndflito 
aonld  be  instrnmental  In  starting  colonies  oi  tlMse  men  on  soma  oi  tlie  aban- 
tend  faima  in  Itow  Bafiaiid.  I  thlak  it  is  proiMble  that  there  ara  students 
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in  the  anttirsity  now  who  wioiild  be  willing  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
this  sort  of  thing  and  perhaps  continue  in  it  after  their  college  course  is  over. 
If  we  have  something  which  is  worth  while,  it  will  probably  spread  into  other 
colleges.  In  any  case,  some  men  here  want  to  do  something  about  it  and  are 
looking  for  sound  advice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  F.  CiAlfPBKTJ.. 


DsMOOa^Tic  National  Campaign  Committee, 

New  York  City,  December  22, 1932. 

Mr.  PiLHAM  D.  Glassfobd, 

WQ9htnffUm,  D.  0. 

BBMt  Ma.  Q&Aa8P0B»:  In  this  great  emergency  I  believe  that  Federal  aid 
is  essential  in  certain  instances,  one  of  which  is  to  fdiabilltata  these  iragrant 

men  aud  boys.   Quick  action  is  imperative. 
,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Ummy  W.  Daiwacnr* 


Janvabt  16,  1933. 

Mr.  Pelham  D.  Glassfobd, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  As  field  secretary  for  the  Salvation  Army  work  in  15  Southern 
States  and  a  member  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  on  your  committee  in  the  interests  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unemplagFed  men  and  boys  in  our  midst. 

Having  been  actually  engaged  in  this  work  for  22  years,  I  recognize  the 
national,  State,  and  local  aspects  of  the  problem  and  am  glad  to  lend  all  the 
training,  experience,  and  influence  at  my  disposal  to  help  forward  any  construc- 
tive program  fpr  tlie  benefit  af  tliese  vato^e^im^  ladt^dnala 
QofOUiQiR  Vplliai 

J.  Abthub  Fynn, 
Field  Secretary  the  Salvation  Army  (/wc.),  Atlanta,  Oa. 


iKTEBRilllPd:.  Vtmurmat  of  Young  Men's  CtoisTiAN  Associations, 

Of  THE  United  States  and  Canada, 

Nem  yar»,  D99em^  |l>  JtW. 

QeQ.  Pelhak  D.  Glassfobd, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Genebal  Glassfobd  :  Your  letter  with  reference  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  providing  service  on  a  national  scale  for  hundreds  of  thoussads  of  bmb  uid 
boys  who  are  hitch-hiking  from  place  to  place  looking  for  work,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. While  I  am  no  longer  president  of  the  national  council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  I  am  giving  full  time  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian  Association  as  general  secretary  of  the  iatematioaal  eonuatttee.  Belli 
personally  and  officially  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  cause  to  wiadi  you 
are  now  dedicating  your  splendid  talents  and  should  be  happy  to  ssvia  oa  the 
committee  which  is  being  organized  if  you  so  desire. 

I  am  likewise  personally  interested  in  securing  the  passage  of  Senate  bltt 
5121,  copy  of  which  yoa  tiioughtfolly  tnelosed.  I  will  be  glad  to  asa  wlwtiaver 
influence  I  possess  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Cutting  bill. 

While  I  can  not  speak  officially  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
since,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  no  longer  president  of  the  organization,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  assoclatloii  and  my  intensk  leatte  me  tb  akalie  the  fMiewing 
observations: 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  founded  by  a  merchant's  ap- 
prentice in  London  to  help  thousands  of  his  fellow  clerks  who  were  in  need. 
As  tiie  organisation  luw  grown,  it  baa  sovight  to  sn^spec'al  groups,  ineKiding 
industrial  workers,  transportation  workers,  students,  and  men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  in  large  cities  and  small  communities  across 
the  land.  A  very  discerning  report  based  on  personal  visits  to  scores  of 
"Jungles"  alongside  the  milroad  tracks  on  the  outskirts  of  some  of  our  cities, 
was  recently  presented  at  a  Y.  M.  G.  A.  confereaee  iiere  which  I  waa  prfyUaiEed 
to  atleadi  aad  tiia  need  ikir  tba  ssmrtee  wMtil  yaa^^  MM' M  artad  ^$fm^amm 
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emphasized.   The  iifllciilty  with  the  Young  Men**  Olurtolian  AnMiclatlon,  as 

wltli  most  other  org»nt»itlon«  mt  this  time,  is  financial.   If  resources  eoold  be 

made  arailable,  I  am  confident  leaders  in  the  organization  in  nearly  all  of 

these  cities  and  towns  would  be  glad  to  inaugurate  a  constructive  program  of 

service  in  belmlf  of  this  very  needy  group.   Certainly  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  can  be 

ii^ded  upon  to  woiA  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  various 

commnnities  across  the  country  provided  mtnlmtim  funds  lor  conducting  this 

service  can  be  made  available. 

Sincerely  yours,  «  «  ^ 

F.  8.  Habmon. 


Executive  Office, 

PKUiAif  B.  CliiaMmiiBD.  Esq., 

I>EAR  Mk.  Glassford:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  VA  with 
the  inciosure.  My  term  of  ottice  terminates  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
problem  of  reUef  for  the  transients  in  Ariiona  will  be  f6r  the  incoming  State 
administnitloii  to  consider. 

I  am  glad  to  give  you  some  of  my  ideas.  My  otlice  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  last  two  years  in  handling  relief  problems  affecting  both  our 
State  residents  and  transients.  Early  hi  1981  I  organized  the  governor's 
nneinployment  relief  movemoit.  This  was  financed  by  donations  of  one  day's 
piy  i)er  month  from  State  employees  under  my  jurisdiction.  We  raised,  ad- 
ministered, and  distributed  over  $60,000  in  this  way.  This,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  not  a  large  sum,  but  considering  the  small  population  of  Arizona,  it  was 
an  appreciable  contribution  to  the  cause. 

Since  the  1st  of  October  my  office  has  been  administering  the  R.  F.  C. 
relief  fund  for  Arizona.  We  have  received  approximately  $380,000  since  the 
latter  part  of  September,  which  has  been  apportioned  among  the  14  counties 
of  the  State  and  administered  bf  local  committees.  TUa  mitk  haa  Indnded 
special  attention  to  the  transient  problem  in  certain  commimities  of  Axlioiia 
where  it  is  most  acute. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  a  very  heavy  drift  of  transients  through 
and  into  Arizona  in  the  winter  months.  They  are  attracted  by  the  mild 
climate  of  this  and  adjoining  States.  It  has  been  a  very  serious  problem  to 
us,  and  is  still  so.  We  need  outside  help  to  adequately  handle  the  situation. 
This  has  been  provided  to  some  extent  by  the  R.  F.  C.  appropriation. 

The  set-up  in  this  State  under  the  R.  F.  C.  program  thus  far  does  not  offer 
any  permanent  solution  to  the  transient  problem.  The  relief  extended,  while 
very  helpful  luid  necessary,  provides  only  temporary  food  and  shelter.  The 
tran<<ieuts  are  passed  on  to  other  States  and  communities  where  the  process 
must  be  repeated.  .  ^  .   ,r  •   .  ,  : 

I  think  there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  plan  followed  by  Galifomla  last 
winter,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar,  under  which  transients  were 
quartered  in  encampments  in  the  State  forests,  and  permitted  to  work  for 
their  maintenance  of  food,  lodging,  tobacco,  and  clothing.  " 

I  bfliieive  that  any  set^op  tibmHA  go  fvurther  than  tbSm  and  provide  for  a 
fliiall  wage  of.  pi^ssibly,  a  dollar  per  day,  an<l  out  of  this  fund  the  transient 
would  be  required  to  purchase  their  own  clothing  and  tobacco,  the  Federal 
Government  to  furnish  food  and  shelter.  ' 

I  believe  it  Ui  a  problem  fbr  ttm  W%ii&tMk  Government  to  handle.'' ^^c^  4le- 
pleted  treasuries  of  the  States  can  not  cope  with  it  adequately.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  sparsely  settled  States  of  the  Southwest  with  their 
limited  valuations  of  taxable  property  wherein  the  transient  problem  is  very 
mions,  especially  in  the  winter  montlm.  >  • 

Our  experience  in  administering  the  governor's  unemployment  relief  fund 
and  with  the  R.  F.  C.  has  convinced  me  that  wherever  possible  the  dole  should 
be  avoided  and  work  relief  should  be  extended  in  the  place  of  direct  reliei. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  and  deeirabto  that  the  morale  and  self-respect 
of  the  needy,  both  transients  and  local,  be  maintained  This  is  not  possible 
under  the  dole  system,  but  it  is  possible  to  a  large  degree  where  work  is  pro- 
vided by  which  the  relief  can  be  earned. 

The  projects  whidi  should  be  set  ap»  in  my  opinion^  slionld  b«  left . largely 
in  tibe  selecttoQ  of  the  States.  They  should  be /worth-while  public  projects, 
'la'" Admiui      >  laopt  ~  .la#cftl  woili.    ..l^way  nwiiffc.'  ^  .li ;  believe. .  tbafc  ^  if ,  the 
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State  so  selects,  the  transients  should  be  permitted  to  work  on  Federal-aid 
highways,  which  is  not  the  case  under  the  present  R.  F.  C.  set-up.  Where 
they  work  on  State  or  county  roads  or  city  streets,  I  believe  the  State,  county, 
or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  provide  all  materials,  tools,  and  equipment. 
If  projects  are  on  the  Federal-aid  system  of  highways,  then  I  believe  that 
Federal  aid  should  be  made  available  for  participation  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  be  available  under  the  regular  appor- 
tionment to  the  particular  State  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  highway  purposes. 

The  suggestkm  has  been  made  Oiat  in  Arizona  a  camp  for  translate  be 
established  where  they  would  be  occupied  in  raising  winter  vegetables.  A 
site  Is  available  where  land,  water  for  irrigation,  and  buildings  can  be  had 
without  cost.  However,  the  winter  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  I  doubt 
if  it  could  be  set  up  now  in  time  to  be  of  very  much  practical  benefit.  There 
is  already  an  overproduction  of  vegetables  in  our  local  markets  and  raisers 
are  compelled  to  sell  their  produce  at  prices  which  do  not  equal  the  cost  of 
production.  A  transient  farm  raising  vegetables  would  only  tend  further  to 
glut  the  market,  whereas  if  they  were  used  in  highway  cmistriicllon  they 
would  become  consumers. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  practicable  proposition,  it  would  be  much  l>etter  if  the 
transients  were  employed  on  highway  improvement  or  construction  iu  our 
State.  We  have  a  large  area  and  a  small  population.  Our  taxable  wealth 
has  decreased  greatly.  The  problem  of  building  and  maintaining  good  roads 
is  a  very  serious  one  in  our  State.  This  applies  also  to  the  Federal-aid 
system. 

I  am-  not  d^iiitel^  oonnmitt^  to  any  vocational  training  experiment  iu  con- 
nection witll  this  relief  work,  although  I  am  not  opposed  to  it.  I  think  the- 
greatest  desideratum  is  to  give  these  men  employment  where  they  can  earn 
their  board  and  keep  and  a  small  wage.  When  times  are  better,  the  effort 
would  be  discontinued,  and  natural  forces  would  be  allowed  to  have  full  pluy. 

I  believe  that  the  work  test  is  essential,  and  that  the  plan  should  provide 
for  the  prompt  elimination  of  those  transients  who  are  not  willing  to  give  a 
fair  day's  work  for  the  relief  extended.  1  do  not  think  that  the  Government 
has  any  obligation  to  meet  in  connection  with  the  unemployed  i)erson  who  is 
able  to  work  but  unwillixig  to  do  so.  I  think  the  obligation  centers  wholly 
on  the  men  and  women  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  seeking  employnmitt 
but  are  unable  to  find  it. 

The  amount  of  money  which  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  determined  by  an  intelligent  survey  ot  the  situation 
by  competent  persons.  Senate  bill  numbered  5121,  in  general,  seems  to  cover 
the  need,  and  I  think  that  legislation  along  similar  lines  to  that  proposed  in 
the  bill  is  liighly  essential  at  this  time. 

The  active  administrative  work  in  connection  with  the  governor's  unem- 
plojrment  relief  fund  in  Arizona  and  the  R.  F.  C.  relief  program  has  been 
handled  by  my  secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Strode,  whose  address  is  1906  West  Jef- 
ferson Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  any  further 
information  which  you  may  desire  concerning  the  transient'  problem  as  it 
affects  the  State  of  Arizona.  His  experience  in  this  work  has  given  him  the 
necessary  insight  into  conditions  to  enable  him  to  give  accurate  wc^tk> 
while  data  and  Information  pertinent  to  this  subject. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


Sing  Sing  Pkison, 
OsHning,  N.  Y.,  December  2,  1932. 
'"^mmik  QinntAL  Glassfobd:  I  have  your  letter  of  November  26  regarding 
boys  and  yoangmeB  wiM6  roftli^  the  coun1;ry  iHthont  supervision  or  guidance 
and  can  not  urge  too  tiititiii^  the  impoHmM  oi  UttlMdtate  steps  to  solve  tiiis; 
perplexing  problem. 

Uncontrolled,  the  vast  armies  of  unsheltered,  ill-nurtured,  nomadic  bovs  will 
undoobledly  have  a  far-reaching  and  decidedly  unhappy  effect  upon  the  future 
of  young  Americans.  This  nervous  maladjustment  has  spread  like  a  disease— 
a  national  restlessness — not  only  among  youngsters  but  a  goodly  percentage  of 
adults  as  well.  Prodded  by  meager  and  diminishing  resources'  into  miserable 
groups  in  bor  cars  ahd  In  freight  "  jungles,"  the  majority  of  these  wanderers- 
are  potential  criminals.  This  is  not  always  because  of  inclination,  but  because 
crime  is  the  next  logical  stage  in  such  an  irresponi^le  mode  of  living. 
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four  movement  to  reiKKtl*  wm&  reftdjiuit  tiMMe  aimlefis  travelers  imtttiitv  tb® 
Immediate  and  wholebeartecl  mtenlloii  iti  iMom  in  «  posltloii  to  contriliiile  to 
tlie  lolution  of  the  problem. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Warden. 


Harrisburg.  Pa.,  January  16,  1933. 

My  Dear  GE^ERAL  Glassfobd  :  Thauk  you  very  much  for  seuding  me  a  copy 
of  tlie  Cutting  bill.  I  liaTe  read  It  with  the  utnuNBt  inteMt  and  «an  astmre 
jm  of  my  hearty  support. 

I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  accept  active  memhershlp  on  the  committee  you 
are  organizing. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  department  ^  weltei 
undertake  the  study  of  transients  in  Pennsylvania.  Undoubtedly  before  long 
we  shall  have  some  material  which  we  wiU  be  glad  to  forward  to  you  if  you 
are  interested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AUCB  F.  IiIVlSIGHT, 

Seeretarv  of  Welfare. 


The  Salvation  Army, 
Office  of  the  National  Secbetaby, 

New  York,  Decern^  28,  19S2, 

Brig.  Gen.  Pelham  D.  Oi.48Sie«D, 

Deab  Genebal  0i^4moRD:  Commander  Evangelhie  Booth  directs  me  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  December  12  and  say  how  much  she  regrets  the 
delay  in  answering,  which  was  due  to  her  absence  from  the  city. 

The  question  you  raise  of  the  army  of  transient  men  and  boys  has  caused 
me  much  concern  during  the  past  months.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  the 
Salvation  Army  with  its  2,000  centers  throughout  the  country  has  come  in 
very  close  contact  with  these  itinerant  youths.  A  census  taken  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  our  institutions  shows  that  there  passed  through  our  hands  In  one 
month  21,771  boys  under  21  years  of  age.  I  think  that  the  number  quoted 
from  time  to  time  of  200,000  young  boys  on  tramp  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated, 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining  definitely  the  size  of 
the  problem.  Whatever  its  size,  however,  it  is  a  sad  indictment  of  our  present 
condltloB. 

The  Salvation  Army  Is  certainly  in  favor  of  Senator  Cutting's  bill,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanied  your  letter,  and  will,  I  assure  you,  lex^.  its  fiA  to  this  and 
any  other  project  for  the  benefit  of  these  young  nomads. 

Our  natloiM  leader  directs  me  to  say  that  in  her  ofiinlon  the  only  effective 
way  cnf  dealing  with  this  problem  is  to  formulate  some  plans  whereby  these 
boys  should  be  stopped  wherever  possible,  either  returned  to  their  homes,  if 
any,  or  put  to  work  in  the  community.  They  are  potential  citizens  of  high 
value,  and  the  communities  should  be  made  to  realize  that  fact  With  the 
le^  of  Federal  funds  such  plana  might  be  irorked  out.  California  has  already 
shown  the  way  in  setting  up  forestry  camps  last  winter.  Other  States  have 
also  made  the  suggestions  of  utilizing  land  for  subsistence  farming. 

The  Salvation  Army  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  on  such  lines,  which, 
whUe  not  tnterlwrlng  with  the  Wb&ttj  of  the  subject,  would  we  think  help  to 
M^te  this  very  serious  problem. 

We  are  already  working  in  this  direction,  but  of  course,  lack  of  funds,  and 
the  reluctance  of  communities  to  provide  for  transients,  are  great  handicaps. 

The  commander  wlalies  me  to  My  bow  do^Hj  abe  ivpteeittet  ye«r  referring 
tins  matter  to  her. 

EOWABD  J.  PaBKEB, 

Lieutenant  OetmUeHoner, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

December  SO,  1932. 

D.  GiAssFOBD,  Woihington,  D.  O, 

Deab  Mb.  Glassfobd:  l^iank  yon  for  four  lettir  of  Dosember  32r  with  at- 
tached copy  of  the  bill  now  before  OonfiMS  lor  vdieC  of  the  transient  sitos- 

tlon  throoiboiit  the  United  States. 
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I  am  attachini  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  all 
Senators  and  Consrressnien  of  California,  which  is  self-explanatory.  If  you 
can  use  any  of  the  material  in  this  letter,  do  not  Iiesitate  to  do  so. 

California  is  faced  with  a  very  serious  situation  in  this  regard  and  is  very 
much  concerned  ov^  the  large  number  of  transients  coming  into  this  area. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  we  will  do  anything  that  we  can  to  i^onsor  the 
passage  of  this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  J.  ScuDDEB,  Probation  Ogher. 


JANUABT  4,  ld33. 

Representative  John  J.  McGbath, 

WaehingUm,  B.  €, 

Dear  Representative  McGrath  :  May  we  urge  your  support  of  Senate  bill 
5121,  which  would  empower  the  Reconstruction  Finance  ('orporaiton  to  set  aside 
the  sum  of  $] 5,000,000  under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  bill,  to 
be  used  in  furnishing  relief  and  maintaining  work  and  training  programs  foir 
individuals  who  are  transl^ts  and  who  have  no  legal  claim  on  the  f^Oite  or 
local  community  for  such  assistance?  California  faces  a  very  serious  problem. 
Literally  thousands  of  these  transients,  both  boys  and  men,  are  coming  into 
this  State  every  day  and  adding  to  the  tremendous  work  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

Over  a  period  of  six  months  Los  Angeles  found  that  it  had  registered  over 
39,000  of  these  vagrants  of  the  open  road  with  relief  agencies  in  this  city. 
About  50  per  cent  of  these  are  boys  under  21.  The  communities  are  only  able 
to  float  ttiem  along  to  some  other  oomm^nfty.  'WWk  the  exception  of  Los 
Angeles,  no  organized  attem^  is  being  made  to  handle  this  situation. 

The  juvenile  court  and  probation  department  of  this  county  have  established 
a  forestry  camp  for  these  young  vagrants,  which  has  received  national  recog- 
nition, and  has  h^ped  naterlaily  to  solTe  the  problem.  However,  this  Is  just 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  this  camp  should  be  supplemented  by  many  other 
camps  throughout  the  State  in  order  that  these  boys  and  men  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  transportation  home  to  their  place  of  residence.  Our 
camp  is  run  by  the  forestry  department.  The  boys  are  paid  50  cents  a  day 
aad  their  meals,  the  50  omIs  ssing  toward  th^r  ir-snsportatlon  hosie. 
know  tliat  it  works  because  more  than  100  boys  have  gone  through  this  cawgi 
in  the  past  few  months  and  not  one  of  them  has  returned  to  California.  This 
State  needs  relief  in  this  problem  as  the  counties  are  unable  to  finance  such  a 
project.  Tour  support  of  this  biU  Is  urgently  itnmilt%  m  it  win  geestly 
r^leve  the  situation  in  Oailfomiia. 
Sincerely  yours* 

K.  J.  ScuDDEB,  Probation  Officer. 


JPpPjyBTMENT   OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE, 

AUtmin,  Os.,  JsiHMfy  17,  S$$8. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Giasspobo:  We  hwm  leeelved  your  letter  of  Deeember  31 

and  the  inclosure — a  copy  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Cutting,  of  New  Mexico, 
is  introducing  in  behalf  of  relief  for  homeless  people.  We  are  immeiliately 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  l^islative  committee  of  the  social  welfare 
council  and  we  are  sure  that  the  m^bers  of  that  ceoinilttee  ^sM  do  sU  they 
can  to  assist  you  in  the  promotion  oi  this  Mil. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Gay  B.  Sheppebson, 
Bweenttve  Seeretmrp. 


The  New  Republic, 
New  York  CUy^  Qeoemher  8,  19^. 

Brig.  Gen.  Pelham  D.  Glassford, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Genebal  Glassfobd:  I  have  d^yed  tat  answering  your  Interesting 
letter  of  November  30  In  order  that  I  might  have  time  to  reach  a  mature 
dedsloB  concerning  the  au^lons  which  you  raise.  I  see  no  Inherent  objec- 
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tton  fa  tbe  project  of  onemployineiit  caiups  whieii  yon  have  in  mind,  proTlded 
certain  conditions  are  met.   I  would  outline  these  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  The  labor  of  the  men  in  the  camps  should  not  be  utilized  in  comi>etition 
with  the  labor  of  those  who  are  now  employed,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
If  they  do  work  of  a  nature  which  is  now  being  done  by  others,  the  current 
rates  of  wages  should  be  paid.  They  may,  of  course,  do  kinds  of  work  which 
are  not  now  bein^  done  at  aU.  In  this  case  compensation  may  be  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances. 

2.  The  men  should  be  free  to  enter  and  leave  the  camps  as  they  please. 
They  should  not  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  internment  camps. 

3.  The  work  which  is  provided  for  the  men  should  be  of  a  sort  Avhicli 
appears  to  them  as  being  worth  doing.  It  should  not  be  the  foolish  tyve  of 
made  work. 

4  In  the  administration  and  discipline  of  Ibe  camps,  the  men  thems^ves 
should  have  authority.  It  should  be  rejjarded  mm  cooperative  group  activity 
rather  than  as  something  passed  down  and  enforced  from  above. 

If  these  safeguards  are  carefully  observed,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
119  sound  objection  to  the  plan  which  you  propose, 
atiraeertly  fmm, 

Qmmm  Soule. 
SvATK  or  Gautobnia, 

BVPABTMENT  09  SOCIAL  WELFABE, 

Son  FranoUoOt  Januaru  10,  IdSS. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Giassford:  The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State- 
of  California  has  long  felt  an  imperative  need  for  the  Federal  Qorennnent  to 
recognize  the  problem  of  the  army  of  transients  and  itinerants. 

Wt  are,  in  this  State,  in  an  advantageous  position  to  observe  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  the  tragediee  it  promises  for  tMrnmow.  Calif omia  dlmatl* 
cally  acts  as  a  magnet  to  the  transient. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  not  only  actively  support  this  measure 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  California,  but  I  shall 
tafeia  mnwatate  ilepe  to  enlist  the  aopport  of  tke  mnf  pMte  and  priTate  aodal 
agencies  under  my  supervision.  I  shall  also  contact  the  organized  women's 
groups  concerned  with  social  problems,  the  organized  groups  of  social  workers 
and  their  legislative  committees  and  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  political  and 
prw  gronpa  ia  d^^lmiift. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  cohflict  in 
residence  laws  in  the  various  States.  A  movement  of  Federal  significance  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  solving  many  of  the  intrastate  and  interstate  agency 
ppobioBa. 

I  iiiall  be  moat  lappf  to  aerve  In  aajr  avaettar  to  aarfat  wllii  thla  program. 
Sbicerely  fmn, 

Rheba  Cbawfobo  Sflivalo,  Director. 


Caufobnia  Pbobation  Officebs'  Association, 

,  Sm^  Jote,  Calif.,  November  iS,  19S2, 

flffn.'PifiWftif  f>'..  ftiiiflaiiwff.   

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  General  Glassford:  A  Washington  Associated  Press  dispatch  to 
our  local  paper  to-day  tells  of  your  interest  in  the  itinerant-boy  problem. 

As  president  of  the  California  Probation  Officers'  Association,  I  am  intensely 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  feet  that  thousands  of  oar  boys  are  now  aim- 
lessly drifting  throughout  the  country  and  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  are 
either  in  California  or  headed  this  way.  During  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have 
corresponcted  with  Alida  C.  Bowler  and  Dr.  A.  W.  McMillen  concerning  this 
question  and  am  considering,  at  the  preeent  time,  callliig  a  State-wide  conference 
for  the  discussion  of  possible  plans  to  deal  with  it.  Frankly,  I  am  not  interested 
in  statistics  or  merely  a  discussion,  neither  of  which  will  have  any  effect  upon 
decreasing  the  number  of  these  itinerant  boys.  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
chilMli'a  bureali  and  believe  it  is  a  very  Ifttr  picture  of  the  situation. 
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This  is  in  no  way  a  State  problem.  The  suggestions  made  by  Doctor  McMillen 

and  Miss  Bowler  that  most  of  the  boys  should  be  adjusted  at  the  point  \\  here 
they  may  be  held  and  question  is  impossible,  particularly  in  California  where 
we  get  many  more  than  our  proportion,  most  of  them  being  residents  of  other 
States.  It  is  essentially  a  national  problem  and  I  see  no  way  of  meeting 
it  except  through  national  organizations  and  congressional  appropriations. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  officials  feel  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  meeting  this  situatiou  in  California  would  be  to  establish  a  few  detention 
camps  at  strategic  railway  centers  where  these  boys  could  be  taken  into  custody 
and  held  for  inveetlgation.  As  many  as  possible  of  them  should  be  sent  to  their 
rdace  of  residence.  They  feel  that  these  camps  should  not  be  winter  resorts 
which  would  be  attractive  to  the  boys  on  the  loose.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
tendency  for  the  boys  to  leave  home  will  not  be  checked. 

I  have  investigated  the  question  In  our  forestry  labor  can^Ms  which  are  being 
financed  jointly  by  the  forestry  department  and  State  highway  department 
and  find  that  no  provision  is  being  made  this  year  to  deal  directly  with  the 
boy  problem.    I  do  not  feel  that  the  boys  can  be  dealt  with  along  with  adults. 

Mr.  Dan  0*Gonnell,  chief  special  agent  of  Hie  Soatiteni  Padlle  Go.  in  San 
Francisco,  informs  me  that  he  estimates  that  there  are  approximately  10,iOOO 
men  riding  illegally  on  Southern  Pacific  trains  throughout  their  system  at  any 
one  given  time.   About  30  per  cent  of  these  boys  are  mider  20. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  that  you  intend  to  take  this 
whole  problem  bef<we  Congress  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
directly  and  give  you  any  fnrtlier  information  which  yo«  may  desire  as  to  our 
situation  in  California. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Max  Watson,  President, 


Louii 


AsMT  (iHa),  Qmjr  DmaiON, 

(KANSAS,  AND  TEXAS  GUM"  COAST, 

New  Orleans,  La,,  Janmrif  S,  18SS. 
Brig.  Gen.  Pelham  D.  Glassford, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sm:  Knowing  of  your  Interest  In  the  great  probtan  confronting  the 
Nation  as  regards  the  thousands  of  homeless  boys  traveling  from  city  to  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  your  energetic  efforts  pointing  toward  a  solution,  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  having  the  attached  copy  of  the  New  Orleans 
plan  for  transient  boys.  This  program  is  a  result  of  group  planning  among  the 
interested  agendea  of  this  city.  It  haa  been'  recognlied  by  the  children's 
bureau,  Labor  Department,  Washington,  as  a  feasible  and  workable  plan,  and 
we  are  hoping  funds  will  be  available  as  a  result  of  congresaional  acUop,  to  put 
same  into  effect. 

Something  surely  has  to  be  done^  and  quIcUy,  If  the  future  dtiaenshlp  of 
our  Nation  is  to  be  presfTfed. , 
Yours  aiDoerdy« 

W.  Hekbert  Babtlett, 
Staff  Cap^in,  fHvisionta  Seere^ariu 


1  • 
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The  accompanying  program  is  submitted  in  the  recognition  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  transient  boys  within  our  city  and  more  particularly  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  New  Orleans  boys,  who  are  potential  transients.  It  is  offered  to 
the  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  keep  our  own  boys  at  iMpH^  fifiilMlfti  0|e 

following  principles  in  the  care  of  transient  boys :  •  - 

(1)  No  passing  on  from  New  Orleans  to  the  next  community. 

(2)  Return  to  family  when  feasible^  otherwise  to  relatives  or  fiends  when 
desirable.  In  any  case  return  to  his  reiAdenee  if  as  9Mli|iC|9i3r  m  a4JWtiiient 
can  be  made  there  as  in  New  Orleans. 

(3)  Treatment  on  a  case  work  basis,  the  plan  of  treatment  to  include  work, 
education,  and  recreation,  each  stdted  to  the  health  and  particular  needs  of 
the  lAAlfldial  ajM^licant 
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A.  preve:^;tive  program — measures  to  keep  our  local  boys  from  becoming 

TftANSIENTS 

L  Ednoation: 

1.  Maki^  the  ciirrit  uliiiu  ami  conditions  in  tlie  public  scliools  sufficiently 
attractiye  to  keep  children  in  school. 

2.  Increase  ^e  (H^rtunitles  offered  by  night  iKhools  both  in  the  number 
of  persons  served  and  in  the  character  of  the  curriculum. 

8.  Utilize  the  special  classes  to  the  best  advantage. 

4.  Expand  the  services  of  vocational  guidanca 
5i  iBcrem  the  facilities  for  trade  training. 

6.  Encourage  intelligent  and  effective  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law. 

7.  Encourage  greater  discretion  in  the  issuance  ot  work  certificates  to 
f^Idren. 

IL  Work: 

1.  Expand  the  services  of  vocational  guidance. 

2.  I*rovide  work  relief  in  so  far  as  possible  for  the  boys  who  have  completed 
their  education  and  who  would  now  be  at  work  were  it  not  for  the  depression. 

{a)  Plan  tills  wvifk  to  pitpsre  tiM  boy  for  bis  future  work  life. 
(6)  Adjust  the  work  to  the  boy's  physical  condition. 

(c)  Provide  only  such  work  as  will  increase  the  total  amount  of  employ- 
ment and  such  as  will  not  replace  regular  employees  with  relief  cases. 

3.  Dlscoarage  tlis  nsfurloiis  praetices  whidi  mm  wpnm^Bg  In  tbe  matter 
of  employing  young  boys^-i     eocetsilf^  low  wiMpeSt  long  bours,  etc. 

III.  Recreation : 

1.  Develop  volunteer  service  so  that  the  plants  of  all  recreatiomil  agencies 
may  be  utilised  to  capsetty  full  timsw 

2.  Establish  social  centers  in  the  schools  witb  tbe  aid  of  personnel  from 

^e  recreational  agencies  and  volunteer  service. 

3.  Encourage  the  churches  and  religious  organizations  to  develop  recrea- 
tional programs  for  their  own  members. 

4i  Etevelop  a  well-rounded  program  for  tlie  playgromids. 

5.  Utilize  vacant  lots  when  advisable. 

6.  Expand  the  services  of  the  library  to  include  branch  libraries,  reading 
groups,  etc 

7.  Enlist  the  help  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  tn  seeurlng  teacbers  for  art  cUsaes 

at  the  various  recreational  centers. 

8.  Secure  the  assistance  of  the  Little  Theatre  in  developing  dramatic  grouivs. 

B.  COBBBCrmE  PBOGSAM 

.  #  - 

L  The  clearing  house: 

1.  Fniiction.— It  i^ll  be  the  filnctfon  of  the  clearing  honse  (a)  to  determine 

as  accurately  as  possible  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  transient  men  and  boys* 
problem  in  New  Orleans ;  ( 6 )  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  agencies  work- 
ing with  these  groups;  (c)  to  provide  case- work  treatment  for  some  of  the 
transient  boys  between  18  and  21  years  and  for  all  under  IS  yekts.  To  steer 
to  the  proper  agencies  all  applicants  for  whom  the  clearing  house  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  treatment ;  {d)  to  utilize  all  resources  for  the  proper 
work,  education,  and  recreation  of  the  transient  boys  in  conjunction  with  the 
case  work  plan  of  treatment  and  to  encourage  tbe  development  of  these  re- 
sources where  they  are  InadeQuale. 

2.  Plan  of  organization. 

The  clearing  house  shall  have  the  following  committees : 

(1)  Gase-woi%  comndttee:  B^resentatives  from  the  case-worMng  agencies. 

(2)  .  Work  and  education :  Bepresentatives  of  the  public  school,  vocatlaniil 
Ipidance.  Delgado,  Mr.  McElree,  commissioner  of  conservation. 

(3)  Recreation :  Representatives  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Boy  Scouts, 
Kli^ley  House,  Palmer  School  Center,  St.  Mark's  Community  Center,  K.  C. 
1^8*  Worker. 

7(4)  Steering:  Representatives  of  railroads,  chief  ipf  poPoe,  commMsiiMiar  of 
public  safety,  and  three  members  of  Kiwanis  Club. 

(5)  General  advisory  committee :  Made  up  of  a  representative  of  each  of  t!ie 
above  committees  and  one  member  of  tbe  Kiwanis  dub. 

Tbe  adTlsory  committee  shall  be  responsible  to  the  unemployment  nilef 
eommittee.  State  of  Louisiana,  through  State  director  of  relief. 

6.  The  Staff: 

(1)  The  clearing  houFe  shall  have  an  executive  secretary  with  training  and 
esperience  In  social  case  work  and  administrative  eiqterlence  (preferably  a 
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nmn),  who  shall  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the  administration  Of  the  Clear- 
ing house  and  the  supervision  of  the  case-work  service  to  all  applicants  imder 

21  years  <tf        in  accordance  with  the  policies  determine*!  by  the  advisory 
committee  and  approved  by  the  unemployment  relief  committee. 
(2)  There  shall  be  also: 

(a)  At  least  one  interviewer  who  shall  have  had  ca8e*work  training  and 

experience  on  pay  of  the  clearing  house. 

{b)  At  least  one  field  worker  who  shall  have  had  training  and  experieuce 
in  the  children's  field. 

(c)  At  least  one  boarding  home  finder. 

(d)  One  representative  each  from  Volunteers  of  America,  Salvation  Army, 
and  Jewish  Federation,  for  full  or  part  time,  these  representatives  to  be 
responsible  to  their  own  agencies  and  paid  by  tlieir  own  agencies,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  clearing  house  on  cases  of  18 
years  to  21  years. 

8.  rrocedure. 

All  transient  men  and  boys  are  to  he  referred  to  the  clearing  house  where 
the  first  interviews  will  be  taken  (first  interview  to  include  all  face  sheet 
lilommtion,  educatHon  of  applicant,  work  record,  statement  of  applicants 
reason  for  being  on  road,  etc.,  statement  of  what  applicant  bimseSf  regards  as 
the  solution  of  his  present  difficulty,  and  a  statement  <^  afipllcant's  ultimate 
ambition). 

Bxc^ion :  Men  over  21  years  applying  after  closing  hours  of  clearing  house 
to  any  shelier  which  has  Its  own  case  workers  need  not  be  sent  to  clearing 
bouse  for  interview,  but  a  copy  of  the  first  interview  tai|en  »t  tj»e  ^|lSl|SC -SlMlM 

be  sent  to  the  clearing  house  the  following  day. 
o.  Men  21  years  and  over.  ^ ' 

(1)  White  men  over  21,  except  seamen,  for  whom  some  plan  of  treatment 
should  be  made,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  agencies  for  both  shelter 
and  case  work  up  to  the  capacity  of  their  shelters  :  Salvation  Army  and  Volun- 
teers of  America.  The  applicants  are  to  be  assigned  without  reference  to  their 
religious  affiliations,  except  that  all  Jews  are  to  he  referred  to  the  Jewish 
S^deration  for  service  and  fbr  arrangements  for  shelter. 

White  seamen  over  21  years  for  whom  some  i>lan  »>f  treatment  should  l)e 
made  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  agencies  for  both  shelter  and  service: 
Seamen's  Church  Institute,  Seamen's  Bethel,  and  Norwt^ian  Seamen's  Mission. 

(2)  White  men  21  years  and  over,  except  seamen,  for  whom  no  responsibil- 
ity for  service  is  to  be  assumed,  are  to  be  referred  for  shelter  to  St.  Vincent's 
Hotel  up  to  their  capacity. 

(3)  White  seamen  21  years  and  over  for  whpm  no  responsibility  for  service 
19  to  be  assumed  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  agencies:  Seamen's 
Cthurch  Institute,  Seamen's  Bethel,  and  Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission. 

b.  Boys  under  21  years. 

The  following  agencies  shall  each  have  a  worker  in  the  clearing  house» 
either  full  time  or  for  certain  hours  dalliri-Stailmtlon  )4Rny.  VotanMlefis  <tf 

America,  Jewish  Federation.  .     .  ..  ,  . 

(1)  Boys  from  18  to  21  years. 

(a)  All  Jewish  boys  from  18  years  to  21  years  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Jewish  Federation  for  service  and  arrangement  fot  ah^ttt.    :  '     r  • , 

(6)  All  non-Jewish  boys  (white)  from  18  years  to  21  years,  except  seamen, 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  Volunteers  of  America  workers 
in  the  clearing  house  for  case  work  service  and  shelter  up  to  the  capacities  of 
these  agencies.  Beyond  the  capacities  of  these  two  shelters  the  boys  shall  be 
assigned  to  case  workers  easployed  by  the  liearing  house. 

(c)  Seamen' from  18  years  to  21  years:  Beamen's  Obupch  Ipslltnte, .^^amen's 
Bethel,  and  Norwegian  Seamen's  MigiSifln.. 

(2)  Boys  17  years  and  under. 

(a)  All  boys,  colored  and  white  (Including  Jewish),  IT  years  and  under  are 
to  be  assigned  for  service  and  arransements  for  shelter  to  a  cUldreafe  woiissr 

onployed  by  the  clearing  house. 

Shelter  is  to  be  arranged  for  in  boarding  homes. 

(c)  The  executive  secretary  of  the  clearing  house  shall  discuss  with  the 
worker  the  plan  of  treatment  in  each  case  and  shall  review  the  treatment  at 
regular  Intervals  of  one  month.  (This  applies  only  to  boys  under  21  years  of 
age.)  The  clearing  house  shall  have  no  responsibility  in  ca.ses  over  21  years 
beyond  that  of  referring  applicant  to  proper  agency  and  keeping  records  which 
Will  Indicste  what  the  total  transient  problem  Involves  and  which  will  enable 
the  participating  Awaadm  to  i^an  their  program  on  a  eomniviaty-wide  basis. 
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II.  Ooopeifttlmi  witb  dioics  and  otiier  heftltli  agendes  in  securing  complete 

esuminations  of  all  applicants  anil  such  treatment  as  may  prove  necessary. 

III.  Expansion  of  services  of  tl»e  education  and  recreational  agencies  to 
Include  transient  boys. 

lY.  Eiqianfilon  and  adaptation  of  present  work  relief  program  to  meet  the 
'needs  ^of  transient  bejs^.. 


Ohio  BEPASmBNT  ow  Pubuc  Welfare. 

ColumhM,  immrif  21,  1933. 

PELHAM  D.  GLASSIt»f>, 

My  Deas  Mb.  Glassvobd:  I  am  very  much  interested  iu  your  letter  of  Jan> 
uary  0  in  wMdi  700  asked  our  <!0(q[»eratl<Hi  In  sni^fting  the  Cutting  biU  rela- 
tive to  caring  for  transients. 

All  of  us  in  positions  such  as  mine  recoftnize  tlie  problem  which  the  wander- 
ing horde  of  young  boys  constitutes  and  we  are  also  distressed  because  so  few 
CQBunimities  are  egnlpped  to  deal  with  the  proUem  with  any  degree  of  adequacy. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fe<leral  Government 
to  take  initiative  in  coping  with  the  situation  and  will  be  glad  to  reader  any 
assistance  of  w  hich  I  am  capable. 

Yours  sincerely,  . 

Mamt  IismD  ATKINBO!!, 

SuperiHtendewt, 

mMmmr  o?  km.  j.  AmTmrBran,  held  secbsiabt  ofthk 

The  Chairman.  Major  Fynn,  please  give  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, and  your  position. 

Major  Fynn.  My  name  is  J.  Arthur  Fynn,  and  I  am  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Southern  States.  Address,  54 
Ellas  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  work,  have  you  acquired 
information  concerning  the  transient  problem  ? 

Major  Fynn.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  the 
Iwnefit  of  that  infonnation? 

Major  Ftkn.  By  reason  of  the  mild  winter  climate  in  parts  of 
the  Sioath,  large  nnmbers  of  homeless  men  flock  into  onr  cities  and 
towns  from  northern  and  eaalem  indiuibnal  centers,  placing  an 


added  Imrden  upon  communities  already  staoering  under  responsi- 
bility for  local  destitnte  families  of  unemployed.  Even  in  normal 
times  this  problem  is  ^  dificult  one,  but  with  the  number  of  home- 
less increased  f ourf <dd,  local  relief  funds  are  inadequate  to  make 
provision  for  nonresidents. 

This  problem  is  obviously  national  in  character  and  is  not  alone 
the  responsibility  of  the  South.  The  policy  of  passing  them  from 
place  to  place  is  forced  upon  commumties  having  meager  resources 
to  provide  for  these  people  who  are  away  from  their  families  and 
friends  seeking  to  better  their  situation. 

We  are  alarmed  to  find  that  transients  are  suffering  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  the  roving  life  is  having  serious  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  themselves.  Through  hunger  and  in  desperation  a 
large  number  of  them  are  becoming  beggars  and  petty  thieves. 
We  can  see  that  social  and  health  problems  are  also  piling  up  for 
future  public  responsibility.  The  conditions  under  which  these  men 
and  boys  are  forced  to  live,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is  daily 
making  public  enemies  of  many  of  them.  The  majority  a^  not  of 
the  usual  hobo  or  tramp  type.  Their  principal  need  is  employment; 
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li'e  find  most  of  them  willing  to  work  if  projects  can  be  provided. 
Our  fear  is  that  they  will  lose  the  work  habit  and  technical  skills 
acquired  by  training  and  so  deteriorate  in  character  as  to  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  society  for  years  to  come.  Without  doubt,  they 
are  also  spreading  disease. 

The  Salvation  Army's  ordinary  facilities  for  houi^  and  feed- 
ing men  and  boys  were  taxed  beyond  capacity  two  years  ago,  neces- 
sitating the  opening  by  the  army  of  some  160  additional  emergency 
belters  of  various  sizes  in  the  cufferent  southern  States  alone.  We 
do  not  litink  it  is  altogether  our  responsibility  to  house,  feed,  and 
clothe  them,  but  we  wilHngly  do  our  share.  As  these  men  are 
inarticiUate,  we  feel,  howelrer,  a  responsibility  for  bearing  witness 
to  their  present  condition  and  need.  Salvation  Army  offic^  have 
been  working  with  unfortunate  men  and  wandering  boys  in  the 
United  States  tor  50  years.  Our  officers  know  from  personal  con- 
tact that  the  majority  of  the  men  and  boys  on  the  road  at  the 
present  time  are  not  the  nsnal  so-called  "  outcasts  of  society  "  and 
^misfits,"  and  one  day  we  hope  to  see  them  returned  to  useful 
citizenship  in  their  own  communities.  There  is  not  only  life  to  be 
conserved,  but  social  and  spiritual  values  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nation. 

The  situation  described  is  shown  by  our  case  records  in  218 
southern  communities  where  the  Salvation  xVrmy  is  establislied. 
We  also  understand  from  official  information  coming  to  our  south- 
ern territorial  headquarters  from  other  territories  that  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  mentioned  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Over  5,000  Salvation  Army  officers  in  more  ^an  1^800  American 
lities  and  towns  can  testify  to  this  from  personal  knowled^. 

Ifaturally,  it  is  dMBcuit  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  dmeient 
m«l*  ofi  Ha  road.  The  field  department  records  in  Atlanta  show  the 
volume  of  homeless  men  and  boys  registered  individually  and  assisted 
by  t^e  TaiiotlsbtBiai^iiiiii  of  the  Salyali<m  Army  during  1939  located  in 
15  Southern  States  was  965,570,  as  compared  with  237,407  in  1928. 
By  the  same  process  of  compiling  statistics,  the  records  show  209,258 
men  in  1929,  ^94,0Q0  in  1980,  and  847,934  in  1931.  Of  course,  thou- 
sands of  <^e  same  men  came  to  the  ^Mw«tion  Army  for  help  in  city 
after  city. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  totals? 

Major  Fynx.  Those  are  the  aggregate  figures  of  all  of  the  cities, 
the  2i3  cities  that  report  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  number  of  persons  assisted? 
'   Major  Fynn.  That  is  right.   There  is  duplication  between  cities. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  duplication,  and  I  presume  that 
some  would  be  termed  "  residents  "  and  not  "  transients." 

Major  Fynn.  That  is  right.  The  reason  for  giving  the  compara- 
tive figure  is  that  these  aggregate  figures  do  reveal  the  general  trend 
and  the  greatly  increasing  volume  of  transients  whom  the  Salvation 
Army  has  assisted.  About  25  per  cent  of  them  are  under  21;  4  per 
cent  have  college  educations ;  30  per  cent  are  high  school  graduates. 

Personal  observation'  in  visiting  places  ^m  time  to  time  and 
daily  correspondence  on  <ite  subject  with  cdtnit^nding  cAoers,  leads 
m»  *6«ay :  That  ibadequacy  <ii  meal  fonds  let  femielesB  Imd 

trinsieats  ijssults  in  the  policy  of  jMnssiiig  men  on  imfr'^ime  place 
to  anolheir. 
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Several  ocmsirticlive  loctl  md  State  ptognms  for  men  and  boys 
can  not  continue  without  Federal  aid. 

Shelters,  institaticms,  and  camps  now  caring  for  the  homeless  will 
be  foi«idiio  doii  lusleai  oiitside  help  is  forthcoming. 

Insufficient  funds  from  private  resources  in  many  places  make 
inpMlible  the  segr^tion  of  men  from  boys  or  indivtdiialized  social 
treatment. 

Meager,  monotonous  and  unbalanced  diets  ^r  the  homeless  create 
health  problems. 

Defense  attitude  of  certain  communities  toward  the  homeless  re- 
sults in  no  local  provision  being  made  for  their  care. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  tendency  growin^r? 

Major  Fyxx.  Yes,  sir;  especially  in  the  smaller  communities  hav- 
ing limited  resources. 

In  some  communities  they  are  treated  like  criminals  and  finger- 
printed. 

Manv  small  southern  communities  havine:  limited  resources  are 
so  located  on  highways  and  railroads  along  routes  followed  by  trans- 
ients that  an  undue  burden  of  care  falls  upon  them. 

The  majority  of  the  wandered  are  doubtless  from  communities 
already  so  overburilened  with  family  unemployment  relief  problems 
that  it  seems  futile  to  send  them  back  to  the  same  situation  which 
caused  them  to  take  _^  to  J^i|a|ad. 

Because  of  iire6e|i|H  eondltiiAs  the  Salvation  Army  like 
other  agencies  is  una|p|Hm  sufEcieat  hrndto  from  private  con- 
tributioiiB  w  hmii  i^jf^n^  properly  caoe  fear  the  increasing 
nuudber  of  homelees  and  tranaiMit  peo^^e  whor  apply  for  their  help. 
In  m«iiy  places  Salvation  Any  oiiom  mm  foingauig  tktir  own  small 
salaii  alowaaees  In  attoodpting  to  care  for  the  alMst  encttess  daily 
ppoeeBsiom  of  applicants  who^  because  of  the  army'a  Mptttation  €€ 
carsng  for  down  and  out  men,  came  to  them  f<»*  helpi 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  UMde^Mey  of  relijef  is 

contributing  to  the  transient  problfimt  ' 
Major  Fynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVould  you  care  to  hazard  any  generalisailion  as 
to  the  proportion  of  men  amojQg  the  transient  who  are  #1  the  pro- 
fessional hobo  type? 

Major  Fynn/ I  think,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  problem  had 
increased  fourfold  from  1928  to  1932,  that  that  percentage  would 
not  be  of  the  hobo  type.  In  other  words,  the  majority  under  our 
care  in  1928  were  of  the  professional  hobo  type  that  would  not 
work  even  in  times  of  prosperity  or  could  not  work  because  they 
were  inadequate  or  unemployable. 

The  CHA^niMr.  Can  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  age  groups  ? 

Major  Fynn.  Well,  the  general  percentage  of  those  under  21 
is  from  20  per  cent  to  25per  cent.  There  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
ebmk  m  some  places.  Tne  hungry  mmi^  for  various  reasoiis,  does 
not  always  teSl  the  straight  story.  The  jnan  over  21,  from  21  to 
M|  is  more  willing  to  teu'the  truths  aad  tiMir  stmry  is  more  con- 
sistent. They  have  very  Mtt&e  to  hide.  The  pmurtage  over  45 
and  50  is  approjomately  20  per  nant  to  25  per  cent 

The  Chaiibman.  We  have  had!  anne  testimony  indloadng  an  alarm- 
mg  number  df  aoei«tete|  fatal  and  etherwiae,  due  to  the  faot  lhat 
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these  transients  are  riding  the  freight  traii^  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  passenger  trains.  Have  you  any  infonnati<m  on  that  subject? 

Major  Ilynn.  I  have  no  statistic  jnfomati<m,  but  I  know  of 
cases,  individual  cases,  where  that  has  happened,  as  the  area  adja- 
cent to  Atlanta  where  boys  have  been  found  injured  on  the  roads 
and  brought  into  Grady  Hospital,  which  is  our  public  hospital 
there,  for  treatment,  and  then  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  eon- 
tacted  in  returning  the  boy  to  his  home.  The  story  came  out  during 
the  hospital  treatment.  That  number  seems  to  be  in  doubt.  I  have 
ho  information  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  health  conditions 
are  alarming  among  this  group.  Have  you  any  further  information 
as  to  the  type  of  health  problems  among  the  transients  ? 

Major  Fynx.  We  are  finding  it  necessary  in  the  lai-ger  Salvation 
Army  lodges  to  have  a  sick  bay.  The  policy  is  also  to  have  rather 
a  quick  medical  examination  when  they  are  seized,  and  when  we 
have  been  segregating  many  boys  and  men  who  have  venereal  dis- 

»and,  of  course,  during  the  recent  flu  epidemic  there  were  many 
em  who  had  been  exposed  and  who  had  flu,  and  we  were  send- 
ing them  on  to  institutions  for  care,  but  there  is  a  resistance  on  the 
part  of  local  hoi^itals  and  institutions,  because  they  feel  that  they 
have  no  responsimlity  for  medical  care  except,  for  example,  where 
a  bo^  is  picked  up  in  an  accident  and  rushed  to  the  hospitals,  but 
if  it  is  a  case  that  requires  out-treatment,  out-patient  trealmant.  or 
oven  institutional  care,  there  is  a  resistance  thai  muat  ha  bieinii 
down  bef Oft  we  can  ^et  medical  care  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  a  TViinnil  proMom  and 
can  only  be  solved  by  Federal  legislation  ? 

Major  Fynx.  I  think  that  the  national  af^ioaeh  is  one  of  ihe 
approaches.  I  think  there  is  local  and  State  responsibility  aflkd  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  agencies  like  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Travelers'  Aid,  and  others  who  are  in  this  field,  but  it  also  has 
certain  national  aspects  and  the  responsibilitji;  .4l|iMi  riat  upMl,  we 
feel,  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Cutting.  But  is  it  not  natural  that  local  oommunitiefi 
and  States  should  take  care  of  their  own  first  i 
Major  Fynn.  Yes. 

Senator  Cutting.  And  that  where  they  are  borrowing  money 
from  a  national  organization  which  has  to  be  repaid,  that  they 
think  twice  before  spending  any  of  that  money  on  transients? 

Major  Fynn.  Yes ;  that  is  true ;  but  that,  of  course,  does  not  change 
the  situation  of  the  transient.  I  mean  he  is  there  without  any  pro- 
gram and  because  of  resistance  locally  to  the  whole  question  of 
transiency ;  funds,  even  when  available,  sometimes  are  not  released 
for  the  purpose. 

Senator  CiurnNO.  Well,  is  not  that  just  one  more  reason  why  the 
Federal  Goversmimt  is  the  oAly  one  in  a  poidtioa  to  prmda  runds 
for  the  programt 

Major  FiifN^  I  think  so. 

The  Chawan.  Is  not  this  also  a  factw:  Should  one  State  p8«* 
vide  for  the  transients,  would  not  it  be  ovcrwhaiweii  m>kmfs  aa  aB 
other  States  failed  to  take  eave  of  them? 

Major  Fthk.  Yes;  whereirer  there  is  good  pcovialQii  made,  even 
by  private  ageneiesi  there  is  a  tendency  for  twiiiriiiftir  to  fleck  to 
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those  bedter  J)laces,  and  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  liii  Salyation  Army  in  this  particular  work.  Wherever  we 
set  up  an  ideal  situation,  immediately,  of  course,  the  transients  do 
<3ome  there. 
The  CMAimrAK.  Thank  you  irery  much. 

if  AigmiT  w  cmMiy  s.  deokkb,  case  wobker  wns 

fSAmm  MMMf  WASEDVGTOVy  B.  C. 

The  Chaibmak.  Mr.  Decker,  please  give  your  full  name,  address, 
HHd  position. 

Mr.  D16CKER.  My  name  is  Gilbert  S.  Decker,  and  I  am  a  case 
worker  with  transient  men,  at  426  Sixth  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  committee  any  information 
that  you  have  on  this  problem  that  would  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Decker.  The  thing  that  interests  me  most  about  this  is  the 
"fact  that  I  have  been  a  worker  with  transient  men  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  during  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
.mendous  change  in  the  situation  regarding  homeless  men.  In  the 
testimony  that  I  have  heard  this  morning,  there  has  been  constant 
reference  to  the  professional  type  of  transient,  or  the  hobo  type 
of  transient.  The  hobo  is  a  person  that  we  have  with  us  always, 
a  person  that  our  economic  system  makes  necessary.  The  profes- 
sional hobo  is  a  man  who  works.  He  is  a  not  man  who  is  just  a  bum, 
but  is  a  man  who  works,  but  even  this  group  of  hoboes,  the  men  who 
work,  tile  men  who  go  fWii  place  to  place  looking  for  work,  who 
work  the  harvests  and  the  orchards  and  that  sort  ei  thing,  has 
isfaanged.  He  has  been  wiped  out  during  the  last  three  years  by  the 
miralaiiclie  ol  youth  that  has  cmi^  to  us,  ind  in  that  youth  foir  Hie 
past  three  years  there  has  beeii  a  ehange.  ^ '  ^ 

For  instanoe,  Vi  years  agH  tho  boy,  the  yo«mg  man,  or  the  man 
up  to  35  years  of  age  who  came  to  us,  when  yt^u  talked  to  him  he 
was  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  hope.  He  was  simply  following 
that  urge  tiiat  is  within  many  of  us  that  when  we  can  not  make 
out  where  we  are  we  dhould  go  some  place  else  where  we  can  make 
out;  but  during  the  past  year  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  individuals  not  to  look  for  work;  their  ambition  has  been 
thwarted  so  long  that  there  is  not  that  tendency  to  look  for  work, 
and  that  is  a  dangerous  thing.  That  is  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely dangerous  for  the  individual.  It  is  making  a  great  part  of 
our  population,  or  at  least  our  floating  population,  so  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  life. 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  the  other  day — and,  while  you  can  not 
put  them  in  the  testimony,  perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  for 
you  to  see  these  pictures  drawn  by  a  transient  man  of  this  type — 
and  that  man  has  wandered  a  year  and  a  half  with  never  a  place 
to  stay;  he  had  wandered  a  year  and  a  half  with  no  community 
willing  to  take  care  of  him  for  more  than  a  day  or  tWOr  In  each 
communify  thai  he  went  into  he  w^  given  a  ni^t's  lodging,  a 
meal  or  it  tiiii  and  told  to  mov«  on  because  Hie 

community  resources  wm  mt  aMe  to  tidke  citi^  i^  ^Mil; 
mill  eanio  to  ii»  aiid  hedged,  said  iAmt  hif  would  do  iiythii^  if 
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he  could  just  have  the  satisfaction  of  staying  in  one  place  for  a 
week.   That  man  is  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  work  record  did  he  have  before 
he  began  to  drifti  •  . . 

Mr.  Decker.  The  man'  work  record^well,  he  is  not  old  enough 
to  have  very  mudi  of  a  work  r^eord^  beeanisie  that  man  is  one  of 
those  that  have  come  from  school  without  being  ahie  io  find  work^ 

The  GHAiBXANi  How  cdd  was  he? . 

Mr.  Decker.  Twenty-two.  The  thing  that  is  so*  bad  is  the  fact 
that  everything  that  we  have  held  up  to  young  meA^we  have  held 
up  to  them  the  dignity  of  labor  and  making  their  way  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  tli^y  graduate  from  sidiool  and  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  work  and  they  are  wandering  from 
place  to  place. 

Xow,  in  Washington,  in  November  we  started  a  system  of  not  ask- 
ing a  transient  man  to  stay  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Work  has 
been  provided  for  him  and  he  has  been  allowed  to  stay  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to  stay. 

In  November  we  had  2,150  new  cases  of  men,  that  is,  men  who  had 
not  previously  applied  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  help,  2,150.  That 
number  of  men  we  gave  14,108  meals  and  6,906  nights'  lodging.  I 
simply  mention  this  to  show  the  increasing  cost  to  communities  if 
a  community  unaided  is  to  take  care  of  the  men  without  Federal  aid. 

Now,  in  December  we  only  had  1,716  new  cases,  a  decrease  over 
November,  but  we  served  that  1,716  men  21,752  means  and  10,047 
nights'  lodging,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  meals  and  in  the  lodg- 
ings, but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  men. 

This  is  because  our  institutions,  as  far  as  capacity  are  concerned, 
are  becoming  filled  up  with  tiiese  men  that  we  are  keeping.  Now, 
ih%j  will-rndk  a  point  whim  ti^  ci»nmanity  wiU  no  logger  be  al^ 
to  take  e«re  of  ibi^ 

UnksB  there  is  some  Fedend  aid,  or  some  central  plan  lor  tran- 
sients throughout  the  United  States,  the  community  that  is  aUe 
to  take  care  of  transimts  fairly  well,  and  I  do  not  uaek  any  oom- 
munity  has  resources  Plough  to  adequately  take  care  of  transients — 
I  do  not  think  in  any  place  the  transients  are  taken  care  of  ade- 
quately— it  would  soon  be  so  that  the  community  resources  would  be 
exhausted,  even  the  care  that  the  omnmunity  was  able  to  give,  as  you 
can  see  by  those  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  men  desire  to  stay  and  to  work  under 
this  new  plan  that  you  have  adopted? 

Mr.  Decker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  taking  to  the  road, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think,  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  adventure  f 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  there  are  always  a  group,  even  in  normal 
times,  who  take  to  the  road  for  the  adventure. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  thinking  of  this  new  group  that  you 
spoke  of. 

Mr.  Decker.  Well,  in  the  extreme  lower-age  brackets  there  might 
be  a  considerable  portion  who  are  seeking  adventure  but  not  in  the 
older  group — say  from  IT  to  19.  In  those  two  years  there  is  a  lot  of 
adventure  seekers  but  very  few  in  the  bulk  ol  ^  group  which  is 
f  rcMB  31  downward*  >  . 

The  Off ifcfiiigiiiK* '  Whut  about  the  heallii  of  these  mm^ 
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Mr.  DscKBB.  The  health  is  rwy  poor.  Frtetksidiy  every  f^ers^n 
who  applies  is  suffering  from  a  cold. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  cases  of  mahiutrition? 

Mr.  Decker.  Oh,  very  much  so.  You  see,  a  coiBtant  diet  of  soup 
is  bound  to  present  that  difficulty. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  about  the  morale  of  these  men;  has  that 
suffered  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Decker.  I  tried  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  morale  is  suf- 
fering tremendously  from  the  constant  move-on  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  by  most  communities. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  think  that  will  go  on  getting  woi*se  unlesa 
something  is  done  to  stop  the  situation? 

Mr.  Dbdker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAngnAK.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  i 
.Mr.  I>io4l||||b^ 

The  OstAomtf/K'limk  jm  very  mudi. 
HATEMEKT  07  1II88  XAEY  SXEWABT,  KlBOHglVl  nCUSiET 


The  CmAJtmm.  MssB  Slewait,  pleaaa  give  your  full  name,  your 
address,  and  your  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

Miss  Stewast.  My  name  is  Mary  Stewart,  of  Houston.  Tex.,  and 
I  am  secretary  <ol  the  MoiistoA  Travelers'  Aid  Society  uia  Transient 

Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  the 
committee  any  information  which  you  think  would  foe  helpful  on 
this  subject. 

Miss  Stewart.  Houston,  as  well  as  other  cities  in  southern  loca- 
tion, is  naturally  faced  with  a  tremendous  transient  problem.  Our 
city  has  been  widely  advertised  commercially  and  times  were  prob- 
ably better  there  than  many  other  places  for  a  couple  of  years  after 
the  depression  had  affected  other  parts  of  the 'country. 

The  travelers  aid  and  transient  bureau  is  one  of  the  conimu- 
niiy  chest  agencies  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  transient 
family  that  has  arrived  in  Houston  within  one  week.  Tliis  means 
that  we  get  the  familjr  auto  traveler  and  the  itinerant  group  who 
have  no  margin  on  which  to  fall  in  times  of  unemployment. 

Mew  oil  mkda  opiming  up  cause  a  great  influx  of  these  people, 
aiid  idien  w^  k  Bol^  ^^^^^fi^  drift  b«dk  and  forth  to 

whatever  town  can  care  f or  HieBi.  m^nie  t<mn  40  miles  from 
Houston,  where*  lioenl  oil  boom  took  place,  the  midmit  population 
has  never  exceeded  1^000)  there  is  one  aato  camp  now  that  mis  1,000 
people,  and  the  MoeneeB  m  Hhm  cars  come  from  nearly  every  State, 
llie  problem  for  this  community  is  a  terrific  one.  Many  of  these 
people  when  able  to  get  a  little  assistance,  gas,  and  oil,  make  it  to 
the  nearest  city,  and  there  is  a  constant  influx  into  Houston. 

Where  possible  we  try  to  return  them  to  a  legal  residence,  but 
unfortunately  many  of  them  have  none,  and  others,  while  they  have 
resided  for  a  period  long  enough  to  establish  legal  residence,  are  not 
in  any  sense  bettering  themselves  by  returning  to  that  locality. 
Where  children  are  involved  the  situation  is  a  serious  one,  and  it  is 
true  that  many  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  live  as  normal 
families  are  thought  to  exist,  on  even  a  rather  low  level. 
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The  ones  who  can  not  be  returned  remain  in  the  (dty  uid  are  cared 
for  by  the  resident  family  agency  that  is  already  overburdened  with 
the  needs  of  local  people.  There  are  many  others  who  do  not  wish 
to  remain,  but  move  on  and  seem  to  have  no  lealization  of  the 

seriousness. 

One  man  proudly  boasted  that  his  children  had  attended  schools 
in  six  States  within  a  period  of  one  year,  to  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  forfeiting  his  children's  right  to  an  education  auid  school 
advantages. 

In  January,  from  the  1st  through  the  15th,  the  Houston  Travelers' 
Aid  and  Transient  Bureau  had  69  such  families  that  came 
to  the  agency  within  this  time.  The  social  service  bureau  which 
accepts  lamiues  who  have  been  there  beyond  one  week  had  also  a 
tremendous  number. 

I&e  OftaiBKAit.  You  are  referring  to  this  month  ?  ^iPiil 

Ms88  ^fomMm.  ^ee,  tliia  m^th.  We  had  69  such  families  that 
came  toilhe  agency  within  that  time. 

Our  present  method  and  p^cy  of  caiiiiff  for  theni  ta  purely  al- 
leviating and  it  is  n&t  pomiSm  for  us  at  this  time  to  migage  in  any 
large  rehabilitation  program  for  iMs  particular  group,  thou^ 
they  are  cared  for  and  giv^  assistmiee  that  is  imperative. 

The  one  outstanding  service  ttiat  we  are  attemp^g  to  do  is  with 
the  group  of  unattached  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  handled  that  problem  ? 

Miss  Stewart.  We  started  a  central  registration  bureau  for 
transients.  It  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1931  to  aid  in  the  com- 
munity program  of  caring  for  this  group,  in  an  effort  to  discourage 
indiscriminate  giving,  soup  lines,  and  the  like.  It  has  gradually 
developed  from  that  into  a  transient  hotel,  where  all  unattached 
able-bodied  men,  resident  or  transient,  are  expected  to  be  cared  for. 

We  are  not  discriminating  in  the  method  of  caring  for  these  people 
as  between  residents  and  transients.  We  are  discriminating  as  to 
the  length  of  time  they  can  stay. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  permit  them  to  stay?     *  ' 

Miss  Stewart.  We  do  not  advertise  any  time  limit.  We  simply 
have  to  say  that  wa  caai  not  keep  trandents  who  da  not  belong  in 
that  cooBununit^  and  ^ho  haive  oraer  places  to  go,  tot  ins^noe,  fix 
any  length  of  time. 

From  (tiier>beginimig  <we  have  had  a  complete  personnel  yf^eroited 
from  the  men  who  have  applied  for  assistance,  and  while  obviously 
no  highly  specialized  case  work  program  could  be  possible  in  snch 
a  set-up,  we  feel  that  our  p<^cy  has  been  worked  out  on  fairly  sound 
principles,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  council  of  social  agencies  in 
its  method  of  administering.  A  complete  registration  systmn  is  ad- 
hered to  and  differentiation  made  as  to  the  types  of  people  apply- 
ing. Boys  under  21  are  taken  care  of  separately,  and  in  so  far  as 
possible  an  investigation  is  made  with  this  group. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  100  per  cent.  We  were  closed 
from  the  first  of  April  until  the  middle  of  November  so  it  meant 
getting  almost  a  complete  new  setup. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  closed,  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes,  and  due  to  the  general  feeling  that  there  is 
no  great  need  in  the  summer  months.   We  feel  that  the  experience 
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of  last  summer  shows  that  there  is  a  need.  Because  of  our  limited 
facilities  and  our  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  help,  during  the  month 
of  December  we  were  only  able  to  make  165  investigations  on  the 
380  boys  who  applied  to  us.  The  age  group  on  those  ar^  as  follows: 
10  years,  i;  18  years,  87;  17  years,  41;  10  years,  11;  14  yeaars,  5; 
13  years,  1,  •  '     •    • .  '  ^ ux * : t      it  <> • 

The  cooperation  of  the  Y.  M«  G;  A.  boys  diyidi<«  and  the  city 
recreation  department  has  been  given  to  Hie  fullest  extent  with  this 
grou^,  and  activities  are  provided  lor  them  during  two  Jftqiirs  each 
minting  at  the  Y.  The  recreation  department  provides  a  special 
feature  from  time  to  time.  No  training  program  has  been  attempted 
with  this  group.  We  are  forced  to  care  for  them  in  the  same  dor- 
mitory withi  the  older  men,  which  is  a  disadvantage  from  many 
angles. 

The  Chaikman.  You  believe  then  tliat  if  funds  were  available 
and  facilities  available,  that  they  should  be  separated  by  age  groups? 

Miss  Stewart.  Well,  yes,  I  do;  mostly  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration.  Your  older  man  is  usually  on  the  road  because  of 
some  very  serious  economic  problem  proposition.  The  younger  group 
are  very  optimistic  about  their  situation.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
had  any  particularly  unfortunate  experience  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  older  men  on  the  younger  men  is  concerned.  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  we  have  taken  particular  pains  to  see  that  our  per- 
sonnel has  been  recruited  from  the  higher  type  of  men  that  come 
through,  and  we  feel  that  the  older  men  give  wise  connsel  from  their 
own  exper^^ethat  might  be  disregarded  if  it  came  from  a  social 
worker  aiil||||^^       more  helpful  than  otherwise.' 

Of  this  group  we  have  returned  30  to  their  Imies,  mostly  through 
their  own  resources,  and  transportation  irom  oar  lands  iiwi  bmi 
aimiliMe  in  only  a  lewtipstiinoes.  With  the  group  menti^Qed  we 
have  the  feeling  Umi  many  boys  are  on  the  midrlMciiBse  of  love  of 
adventnre  and  opportunity  to  see  the  country,  rather  than  stem 
necessity,  althougn  there  are  many  ol  the  latter?  Certainly  they  are 
able  to  travd  and  be  taken  eare  of  easier  than  ever  before. 

We  have  one  instanee  ol  a  boy  from  Cleveland,  17  y^ars  <^d, 
whiiiipnt  to  Houston  witii  two  other  boys  who  were  of  a  more 
independent  nature,  and  who  looked  after  this  hoy  and  finally  felt 
that  he  was  too  much  of  a  handicap,  and  left  him  in  Houston.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  home  but  was  afraid  to  make  the  trip  alone. 
A  19-year-old  boy  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  quite  experienced  in  the 
way  of  traveling,  finally  agreed  to  assist  him  in  getting  home,  and 
as  there  was  no  transportation  available  either  from  Cleveland  or 
from  our  agency,  this  semed  to  be  the  best  way  and  they  started  out. 
Within  10  days  tlie  boy  from  Hamilton  returned  to  report  that  he 
had  delivered  Stanley  safely  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  and  that  he 
had  gone  on  to  Hamilton;  decided  he  did  not  like  his  stepmother 
any  better  than  he  had  previously,  so  just  dropped  in  to  see  us  on 
his  way  to  California. 

With  the  group  of  older  men  over  21,  no  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  them  on  the  basis  of  investigation.  A  careful  registration  is 
kept  and  the  men  are  worked  into  a  routine  as  quickly  as  possible. 
About  100  men  are  iibiioriied  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Imreau  iUiM, 
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This  includes  physical  inspection,  fumigation,  which  is  routine  for 
all  new  applicants;  infirmary,  recreation,  cafeteria.  Work  is  talMi 
for  granted  as  a  part  of  the  routine,  and  the  street  and  bridge  de- 
partment of  the  city  and  the  park  department  abecofos  from  150  to 
200  a  day.  Work  has  been  insisted  upon  as  part  of  our  program, 
not  as  a  woric  test,  but  on  the  theory  that  it  is  essential  to  fa^ve  a 
definite  routine  and  that  then  men  themselves  prefer  to  do  this.  We 
have  found  that  we  do  not  have  disciplinary  problems,  that  seem  to 
arise  in  other  similar  places,  and  we  attribute  tlas  fact  largely  to 
this  factor,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  that  the  men  who  are  being 
served  by  the  agency  influence  whatever  rules  and  reigukitioiis  we 
may  have. 

We  are  by  no  means  solving  the  transient  problems  with  this 
group,  as  there  are  probably  many  men  who  prefer  to  exist  by  other 
means  than  in  a  well-regulated  scheme.  We  feel  safe  in  saying, 
however,  that  a  transient  coming  to  Houston  tried  the  transient 
bureau  at  least  once,  and  as  he  is  given  meals  and  service  before 
he  is  required  to  work,  we  have  on  an  average  of  40  to  45  a  day  who 
come  in,  register,  are  cared  for  for  a  rou})te  of  meals  or  a  night's 
lodging,  and  then  proceed  on  without  reporting  for  work.  We  are 
not  disturbed  by  this  since  our  whole  emphasis  is  placed  on  trying 
U*  serve  the  unemployed  man  who  wishes  to  be  self -maintaining. 

CmtPOl  Bureau  for  TroMfeni  Mm,  71S  Loui^iami  Streei,  Bouttm^um^icui 

ref^mit  Beoemher,  litSi 

Race : 

White   2348 

Colored   g,.j. ...  1 

Education : 

Grammar  school   1,330 

High  school   833 

CoUege  -   14B 

No  education  -.-—..t- — -  40 

Social  status : 

Single   l,»r« 

Married  ^.^   190 

Widowed   91 

Divorced   49 

Separated   43 

Religion : 

Gentile   2J^m 

Jewish   43 

Physical  condition: 

ra   31 

Good  2,300 

Broken  limbs   25 

Permanent  disability   1 

Occupation : 

Laborer  1,038 

Clerical   182 

Professional  t 

Trade  —  1,081 

None   45 

Time  unemployed: 

Under  1  month   31 

1  to  3  montlis   414 

4  to  7  mimths   512 

8  to  11  months   273 

12  months  and  over  1, 119 


Registrations : 

Tnmrients  2,187 

Residents   162 


Total  '^B^mm—  2, 349 


Age  group : 

16  to  21  ^  390 

21  to  30  866 

31  to  40  492 

41  to  50  ,  315 

51  to  60  -  203 

61  and  over   83 

Sources: 

Personal   2,334 

Other  social  agencies   15 

Means  of  travel: 

Freight   1,840 

Hitch  hiking   328 

Auto   17 

Resident   164 

Length  of  time  in  Houston: 

Just  arrived  —  1,827 

Under  1  week   256 

Under  2  weeks   39 

Under  1  month   19 

Under  6  months  -  28 

Under  1  year   13 

1  to  5  years   57 

5  to  10  years   41 

10  to  20  years   51 

Over  20  years-   14 

AU  life   6 
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irimBa  or  jkivuoAmB  wmisramm  wmu  B4ca  statb 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 


Carolina,  North  ...  

Carol ina,  South.  

Cal  if  omia  

Colorado..—    

ConneeHeot.  ....  

Delaware'  .  

Dakota,  North  

Dakota,  South  .  .  

floiiilii...  

Georgia  .  

Illinois.....  

Indiana.-..-.-..--.  J........ 

Idftho  

Iowa  .  ..  „ 

Kentucky  

Kansas  

liOwifriana  .......... 

Maine   

Maryland  

Massachusetts..  .  ....  

Michigan----.  ..  .... 

Missouri  Ill 

Mississippi  .  

Minnesota  

Nebiiudca  

Mcmtana..  .... — ......... 

New  York  .  .......... 

New  Jersey    

Wm-WMmpOdn  

New  ItaiMi.  .  

Ohio    

Oklahoma  

Oregon  .  

Pennsyl  vanift......  .  ....... 

Rhode  Island*..-  — ....  


50 
6 
48 
35 
30 
53 
30 


23 
14 
24 
14 
43 

143 
71 
14 
23 
74 
42 
60 
15 
17 
54 
81 

104 
45 
29 
22 
13 

162 
40 
5 
2 

118 
83 
10 

102 
17 
09 


Texas  ,   ^05 

Utah...  

Vermont  ...  

Virginia  ...    29 

Virginia,  West...    23 

Washington   19 

Wisconsin  .   87 

Wyoming  -^.^..^..^  6 


Total-.-..— 2,  349 

Fordgn  bom: 

Austria  ....  ] 

Bohemia....—..  ..«.*.  ] 

Canada  .....  i 

Czechoslovakia  ..  ] 

Denmark  ...  4 

England   j 

Finland  ....  S 

France  .  ......   ] 

Germany   2( 

Greece...  .   1 

Hawaii   5 

Hungary   ] 

Ireland  ...  ....  ( 

Italy..  .!  ( 

Mexico  ....  ] 

Norway   S 

F6buid   I 

Puerto  Rico   J 

Rumania   ] 

Russia  .   I 

Seottftiid..... .......  -  { 

Sweden  —   | 

Switzerland.....  ......  t 

Turkey    1 

TMi   101 


0#ff  0/  meolt  served  at  transient  bureau 


Dec. 
Dm. 
Dm. 

Doo« 
Ike. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
D«e. 


Dm. 
Doe. 


I. 

I,  1982  

3,  1932 

4.  1932 
8,  1932 
0, 1982 
7. 1982 

8,  1932   

9,  1932- . 

10,  1932. 

II.  1932. 

i%m». 

13^1982. 
H1982. 
lfi,lS82. 

J  — 


NuaiMf 
of 


1,662 
1,738 
1,659 

km 

1.004 

1,775 
1,768 
1.855 
1.901 
1«918 
2;006 

a;oi4 

I,  MO 

1,977 
2;  000 
%9lt 


$aoi55 

.011 

.015 

.0146 

.014 

.0I« 

.016 

.014 

.013 

.0135 

.015 

.014 

.0125 

.0145 

.014 

.010 


Coilof 


$25.80 
lOl  81 
2175 
26.85 
3182 
2Bi85 
27.56 
2175 
23.52 
3S.86 

2a  00 

2a  02 

24  62 

2S.76 
27.  32 


Dec.  18,  1932  

Dec.  10, 1982.  

Dee.  20^1181.  

Dec.  21,  1982  

Dec.  22,  1932  

Dec.  23,  1932  

Dec.  24,  1932  

Dec.  25,  1932  

Dec.  26,  1932  

Dec.  27,  1932  

Dec.  28,  1932  

Dec.  29,  1932  

Dec.  30,  1932  

Dec.  31,  1932  

Total   


Number 
of 


2, 075 
2,124 
1,382 
1,972 
1,945 
2,189 
2,086 
2,168 
1,371 
1,077 
2,016 
2,019 
2, 132 
2.842 


Ualtoost 


50.070 


.m 
.m 
.mi 

,014 

.017 

.012 
.014 
.0165 
.0165 
,0115 
,0136 
010 
012 
,0116 


.0138 


Cost  of 
food 


36.32 
30173 
l&OS 

29.21 
3145 
27.45 
29l67 
35.44 
32  42 
3a  04 
27.33 
21.82 
25.07 
32  79 


«a&60 


I^odglmm  ffhpen  a$  the  tramimt  bmrem 


Datt 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 


1,  1932-. 

2,  1932- . 

3,  1932.. 

4,  1932- . 

5,  1932- . 
6, 1032.. 
7, 1032- . 
8, 1982.. 

9,  1932.. 

10,  1932. 

11,  1932. 

12,  1932- 
13, 1082. 
14, 1982. 
1.5,  1932. 
16,  1932. 
17, 


BttidBBtl 


151 
152 
152 
150 
159 
158 
150 
166 
167 
164 
163 
164 
106 
164 
166 
164 
150 


Tnuuiiiits 


107 
133 
135 
164 


08 

110 
127 
164 
161 
181 
168 
165 
179 
180 
170 
166 


Total 


258 

285 

287 

304 

262 

256 

269 

292 

331 

325 

344 

332 

331 

343 

346 

334' 

825 


Date 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


18,  1932- - 

19,  1932... 
20, 1932... 

21,  1032... 

22,  1932-.- 

23,  1932... 

24,  1932.- 

25,  1932... 

26,  1932... 

27,  1932... 
28,1932... 
29, 1932-.. 
30,  1932... 
31, 1932... 

Total-... 


BasidBBts 

TnnaieDts 

Total 

172 

160 

888 

176 

146 

831 

180 

136 

805 

163 

125 

2B8 

157 

146 

303 

171 

141 

312 

173 

144 

317 

168 

139 

.307 

lAl 

144 

305 

160 

117 

267 

141 

115 

256 

164 

135 

290 

163 

129 

163 

129 

292 

5,024 

4^396 

0,420 

Shrvioet  rendered 


^rimneient  bureau  not  contained  in  itemized  reports 


Meals  given  to  families  sent  by  Travelers'  Aid : 

Total  families  

Total  meals  ~ 

lAeals  given  to' men  Uom  tbe  Imrean  of  dWbled  deibAdwdT 

Total  men  .  ,  i^— ..^^  .  

Total  meals  „   _  "  _ 

H^pitalizaUon :  """" 

BsMmafy»  admtttfli  to  intinnary  fop  lanfttraent  (all  bed  patients).. 
Number  of  men  given  treatmeal  oillm^  thm  bed  prti^ttt— — 

Total  men  working,  in  city  parks  I  ;    .  ~ 

^  ^  ^^^^^         —  —  —  f—  —  -     ■    I    Ml        .III  f  iiijlkiiihliiiii^   -    

Grocery  orders  issued  _j_-L:.:i__.;  

Sboes  repaired^....^-:..^.;:^.-.;^*.—  w^^-^  ^^.^^jll  cilla^XZIi 


Clothes  issued : 

Shoes  pairs- 
Underwear   _ —   .  suits- 
Socks  ...  ..... — :  -I—pairs— 

Pants  ^paiW— 

Shirts  ^  ^  

Rain  coats. 
Overcoats.. 
Sweaters— 


48 

ISt 

253 
16,405 

72 
337 

2, 168 
660 
96 
45 

164 
282 
396 
162 
160 

la 

32 
49 


Our  costs  have  been  jjj^Qj^gj^jjjg^'^i^  h&ye  worked'  out 

our  system  of  feeding  on  what  serans  to  us  as  satisfactory  a  basis 
as  we  can  hope.  Our  cafeteria  resembles  any  commercial  cafeteria, 
and  there  is  in  no  way  any  semblance  of  a  bread  line  in  either  the 
manner  of  serving  or  the  food  served.  We  try  to  have  well-balanced 
meals,  and  we  feel  we  have  succeeded,  though  of  necessity  they  axe 
somewhat  heavy  in  starches  and  proteins. 

We  have  a  routine  medical  and  physical  examination,  and  wlieie 
we  have  cases  of  venereal  disease  we  are  not  able  to  take  care  of 
that  group  beyond  the  point  that  we  can  get  them  on  their  way. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  those  men  do  not  have  places  to  go  and 
we  are  able  to  work  out  in  individual  cases  a  method  of  treating 
them  and  caring  for  them  outside  the  bureau  until  th^y  a<:e  at^le 
to  so  on,  but  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  problem  wi 
dents? 

Mss  StEWAKF.  Tes:  we  have,  but  we  are  very  much  concerned 
about  what  we  are  not  doing  for  them. 


any  problem  with  wninen  tran- 
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The  CHAntMAK.  You  metn  because  you  have  not  the  facilities? 

Miss  SxEWABT.  Well,  we  have  not  the  facilities,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  community  plan  for  them.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
getting  anywhere  nearly  all  of  the  transient  women  that  come  into 
town.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  becoming  of  them  but  we 
certainly  know  that  we  must  have  more. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  there  are  so  few 
women,  or  because  they  do  not  apply  to  the  agency  ? 

IVIiss  Stewart.  There  are  fewer  women  and,  with  the  men,  every- 
body knows  about  the  transient  bureau  in  that  whole  section  of  the 
country.  They  get  it  on  the  freight  trains  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  is  absolutely  no  advertising  of  any  service  to  women. 
Then,  they  do  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  are  a  factor  in  this  transient 
problem  ? 

Miss  Stewast.  I  think  they  are.  The  ones  that  we  get  are  re- 
iemd  to  us  usually  or  they  com^^llllbe  station.  We  do  not  get 
tbem  the  same  way  as  the  transient  men  and  the  employment  bureaus 
do  not  refer  them.  I  imagine  if  a  survey  was  made  of  emplo3anent 
buraius  it  mii^t  give  you  some  informatkm. 

The  higher  type  transient  woman,  we  find,  is  vefy  often  able  to 
get  some  mployment  in  a  h<»ne  just  for  meals  and  lodnng,  without 
anyliil^  attached.  The  women  we  get  aie,  as  a  rule,  not  quite 
the  WTO  type  as  the  men.  I  mean,  they  are  not  as  independent  and 
I  tMnk  most  of  them  would  be  social  problems  almost  anywhere. 
Again,  I  think  that  is  because  of  our  lack  of  organized  plan  to  tiJre 
care  of  them  and  what  efforts  we  have  been  making  have  not  msa 
scratched  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  favor  Federal  action  to 
meet  the  transient  problem? 

Miss  Stewart.  Well,  it  seems  to  us  now  that  we  have  to  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  a  long-time  problem ;  that  whatever  we  do  in  Houston 
is  not  going  to  be  very  practical  unless  other,  people  do  something 
of  the  same  sort,  or  we  are  going  to  be  flooded  with  a  tremendous 
load  that  we  are  not  able  to  take  care  of. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  know  anyttuj^g  about  what  they  are 
cl<lln^  in  San  Antonio? 

Miss  Stewabt.  Yes ;  they  have  just  started  a  transient  bureau  in 
San  Antonio.  Mr.  Maverick  is  tiie  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  that, 
and  I  think  it  iiMfoing  to  be  pretty  much  alon^  the  lines  of  what 
we  are  doin^  in  £fouston.  They  have  facilities  for  lodging  500  and 
I  have  not  been  over  there,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  gotten  under 
way  to  the  point  where  there  is  really  a  program  yet. 

Senator  Ctjitino.  They  are  not  actuiAv  handhng  the  situation? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  I  think  they  wiU  undoubiedly,  but  they 
have  jnst  opened  it  just  within  the  last  two  weeks.  Of  oourse,  they 
have  a  camp  for  families  that  I  think  is  quite  outstanding. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  do  they  do  with  them  in  the  camp  ? 

Miss  Stewart.  Well,  they  are  working  on  not  exactly  a  barter 
and  exchange  program,  but  something  of  ^at  order.  They  are 
trying  to  make  it  as  seli-maintaining  a  group,  in  so  far  as  they  can. 
It  grew  out  of  the  bonus  group,  and  they  nave  their  own  school 
and  are  trying  to  develop  crafts  and  vari<w  <hings  of  that  mt, 
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within  the  camp  itself.  At  the  present  time,  I  think  it  is  not  self- 
supporting,  but  that  is  the  ultimate  ambition. 

Senator  Cutting.  They  hope  that  it  will  eventually  be  self-sup- 
porting? 

Miss  Stewart,  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
SIAT£|C£NX  01  PAITL  V.  EOBINSON,  SUPERINT£SI)SKT  WAYSIDE 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Robinson,  please  give  your  full  name  and 

address,  and  your  position. 

Mr.  RoBixsox.  My  name  is  Paul  V.  Robinson,  and  I  a^i  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Wayside  Mission,  at  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  mission  which  deals  particularly  with 

transients? 

Mr.  RoBixsoN.  Its  work  centers  around  transient  relief.  We 
have  worked  out  various  projects  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  concerning 
your  e^)erience  with  transients? 

Mr.  KOBINSON.  The  basis  for  Dur  work  iaew  out  )t  the  fact  that 
three  yeara  ago  the  churdies  in  the  city  of  Anderson  decided  to 
go  into  rehef  work  for  men  and  boys,  and  furnished  money,  and 
asked  me  to  take  charge  of  it,  giving  me  an  absolutely  free  hand 
in  regard  to  how  that  work  should  be  carried  on,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  used  ttie  laboratory  method  of  building  up  a  scientific 
rehef  agency.  r  ,    .  , 

I  also  have  been  attending  college  at  the  same  time  and  switdied 
my  course  so  as  to  fit  myself  as  best  I^eoold  U  do  this  tyw  of  work 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  problem  was  f ar  moie  <han  a  religi^ 
problem,  as  we  think  of  religion  in  its  narrow  concept,  that  itwaall 
sociological  problem  and  also  a  psychological  pr<^£bm,  wd  conge-^ 
guently  I  took  a  course  in  sociology  and  also  in  abnormal  p6y€holofiry 
m  order  to  better  understand  these  men.  We  also  have  oonaulM 
the  men  freely.  I  have  talked  to  several  thousand  of  these  men 
personally  as  to  the  shortcomings  i|i  tWg,  tj©^  af  ^alief  a«d  how  it 
could  be  improved. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  finding  among  the  men  and  bovs 
on  the  road  a  very  high  type  of  skill. 

Of  the  25  men  working  in  our  institution,  I  am  the  only  one  that 
could  be  called  as  getting  a  salary.  I  have  one  certified  public 
accountant  keeping  a  very  rigid  accounting  system  and  he  is  verv 
largely  responsible  for  the  various  figures,  surveys,  and  drafts  which 
I  have  here,  and  I  have  a  very  high  type  of  man,  a  man  who  has 
been  a  succes^  busmess  man  and  who  came  to  me  on  the  road, 
who  directs  the  institution  in  my  absence  without  salary. 

Our  figures  show  that  from  October  1  up  until  December  15  there 
was  a  very  sharp  mcrease— ^ 

The  Chahocan.  Are  you  referring  to  1932? 

Mr* i^BiNsoN.  Yes;  to  the  year  1932.  There  was  a  very  sharp 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  men  and  boys  on  the  road,  more  than  the 
usual  season^  increase. 

The  CHAntsTAK.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 
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Mr.  Robinson.  In  fact,  conditions  were,  according  to  our  figures, 
about  25  per  cent  worse  than  in  the  corresponding  period  the  year 
before. 

From  December  15  to  December  28  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
largely  traceable  I  believe  to  the  fact  that  many  of  mmm  men  ana 
boys,  as  many  as  possible,  if  ^y  had  relatives  or  homes,  went  h<«ne 
for  Christmas.  Beginning  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  we  kept  as 
mtttty  men  and  hoys  tibat  came  to  us  as  pessiUe,  as  we  had  planned 
a  rather  adequate  duristmas  esteFtainment  program  for  that  par- 
ticular period.  Every  man  that  came  into  the  place  a  week  previous 
to  Christanas  was  our  guest  eimr  the  holidays. 

We  have  kept  our  charts  in  graph  form.  This  chart  relates 
especially  to  the  origin  of  these  men  and  boys,  how  many  are  from 
our  own  State  and  how  many  are  from  bordering  States  and  how 
many  are  from  industrial  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  show? 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN.  It  shows  one  man  out  of  five  is  a  native  of  our 
own  State.  That  does  not  include  those  of  our  own  town,  outside 
of  our  own  town. 

Approximately  31  per  cent,  in  addition  to  this  20  per  cent,  31  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  boys  that  come  to  us  come  from  border  States 
to  our  State.  About  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the  men  come  from  the 
industrial  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  7.5  per  cent  come  from  the 
industrial  State  of  New  York,  and  the  other  States  combined,  and 
the  foreign,  take  care  of  the  other  figures. 

We  also  have  kept  figures  relating  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  the 
education  which  these  men  have. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  does  thai  showt 

^^1^  RoBiNSOK.  It  iliilvis  tliilt  M  per  cent  of  these  men  are  skilled 
ill  have  the  equivaknl,  or  ted  ^  ecjuiTfileQt  of  a  highschool  edu- 
oation,  M  p^  0^. 

Thtft  lSi6  per  cent  havi  Itwil  we  wtmld  call  the  equivalent  of  a 
mm/^  school  ^ein^tion  and  have  scmie  technical  knowledge.  Lesa 
Qiail  one-half  of  ^m  are  classified  as  common  laborers. 

Hie  Chaibmak.  Do  von  feel  Utat  the  results  of  your  studies  are 
m  fair  cross-section  of  the  traasiiiit  gMmpt 

Mr.  RoMKSON.  These  studies  are  based  on  400  cards  taken  at 
landon  out  <^  our  files.  li«  nifde  no  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
We  merely  chose  400  card^  at  random  from  our  files  covering  the 
ihree  jem. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  group  of  transients  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  made  a  tally  and  tabulated  our  percentages,  and 
find  the  percentages  did  not  change  materially  after  400,  so  we 
stopped. 

It  is  only  incidental  to  this  investigation,  and  yet  it  shows  a  sig- 
nificant thing  among  these  men  as  to  their  religious  preferences.  We 
find  28  per  cent  of  these  men  listed  as  their  religious  preference  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  68  per  cent  listed  some  Protestant  religion: 
that  less  than  3  per  cent  gave  no  religious  preference  at  all,  wlndi  I 
think  is  a  very  significant  thing  in  designating  the  type  of  men,  and 
boys  on  the  road.  Those  who  gave  some  reOgioiis  pWfcr$ijH3e  ilt 
certainly  not  the  lowest  types  of  laeii. 
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We^have  made  some  experiments  with  inteUigence  tests  as  con- 
ducted m  our  colleges.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  no  figures  on  that. 
1  can  say  this,  in  a  general  way,  the  intelligence  of  these  men  is  far 
above  the  average.  In  high  school  the  average  is  90  per  cent  to 
110  per  cent,  and  these  men  in  the  main  are  either  a  hurh  averaise 
or  border  on  the  superior. 

_  We  also  have  kept  a  survey  in  regard  to  the  age  groups,  listing 
th^,  bjginmng  at  15  years,  and  listing  them  in  5-year  groups.  It 
shyww  tfaat  8.6  per  cent  of  the  men  who  came  to  our  institution  were 
MMmn  the  a^  of  15  and  20;  a  very  sharp  increase  in  the  next 
5«3Mr  pmod.  in  laet  the  peak  of  any  5-year  period  is  reached  in 
tiie  Mmter^MMa  brt^  21  and  25,  18.75  per  cent  being  in  that 
5-year  gnmn.  It  falls  off  atoMily  from  then  on  through  the  5-vear 
periods  woM  eom  la  ihe  group  between  36  and  40,  wherein 
P®?®  very  almrpdfiduie  ffli  the  number  of  men  who  came  to  our 
institution  m  that  age  group. 

For  a  reason  which  we  can  only  speculate  on,  as  to  its  source, 
there  is  an  increase  m  tibe  nmbw  of  men  betwe^  the  ages  of  41 
and  45.  We  talked  this  over  a  good  deal  in  our  group  meetings 
among  the  men,  and  the  only  adequate  reason  that  w^  hsv^  be^ 
able  to  give  ourselves  on  that  is  that  indui^rial  oonoems  riiridlv 
tighten  up  on  the  personnel  when  a  man  begins  to  reach  the  of 
4o  because  of  insurance  regulations  and  compensation  reffulafions 
but  undoubtedly  many  men  who  are  fairly  steady  in  their  emplov ' 
ment  habits  are  dropped  through  no  fault  of  their  own  after  thev 
pass  the  age  of  40  years  with  the  resulting  increase  in  the  mmOM^ 
of  that  age  over  the  preceding  five  years. 

We  have  only  1  per  cent  who  are  between  71  and  75  and  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  who  are  above  75  years  of  age.   That  completes 
the  graph  survey  which  my  man  got  out  for  me  prior  to  my  comiuff 
'AJ^^  ^^^^  figures  as  to  how  we  carry  on  our  worE 

If  ilnat  Ivoold  be  interesting,  in  a  general  way. 

The  CH^WfAir.^  be  very  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Jig,  mjmmm^l  wo  have  divided,  for  our  own  convenience,  the 
maiiiwh*  four  general  groups.  We  have,  first  of  alL 

the  type  of  man  whn^  you  hlieite  deal  with  even  in  normal  time^ 
on  the  road.  fllPPli^ 

First  of  all,  the  higheii^  !^BH»ng  th«t  group  is  the  migratorv 
worker,  hie  laiiihermen^.hi»fitestm,«M  who  have  to  move 

from  one  constnwtaim  job  to  wwttoriM^^  on  dana,  such 

ap  iiauldor  Dam.  — -> 

Then,  we  hmre  the  habitaal  /wandirar       fihib  fab  crvstaHzatioB 

m  the  hobo.  ■ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  from  the  psydiological  stantihAini 
that  it  the  individual  wanderer  had  the  proper  psychological  treat- 
inent  when  he  was  young  the  tendency  to  wander  mi^  he  takm  out 

of  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  have  been  in  this  latter  cate- 
jrory,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  men  who  have  passed  throuflh  voar 

institution?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  hard  to  find  out  because  our  figures  begwi 
in  the  beginning  of  this  depression.  I  would  say,  however,  from 
personal  observation,  that  the  habitual  wanderer  is  not  over  5  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  come  to  our  institution.   It  is  not  over  &  par 
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cent.  Many  boys  are  forming  that  habit;  that  is,  the  depression 
at  the  time  is  particularly  conducive  to  forming  that  habit. 

The  habitual  wanderer  crystallizes  because  of  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions at  his  home.  Many  hoys  are  wandering  for  that  reason  at  the 
present  time  and  after  a  while  it  becomes  a  regulate  state. 

The  third  chiss.  wiiicli  is  wandering  all  the  time,  is  the  lou  type 
of  man,  which  type  subdivides  into  three  main  divisions — the  petty 
criminal,  the  foreign  unadjusted  laborer,  men  who  because  of  lan- 
gauge  reasons  or  who  because  of  their  inability  to  break  into  our 
national  customs  are  unable  to  stay  long  in  one  place.  Then  also 
coming  in  here  is  the  mentally  deficient.  We  have,  among  these 
men  on  the  road,  a  percentage  of  persons  who  should  be  in  institu- 
tions. The  institutions  are  overloaded  at  the  present  time  and  are 
only  taking  care  of  those  who  have  manifest  dangocons  mtasooul 
tenilencies.  Tlwjre  are  many  mm  m  the  «wwl  to-day  who  siiould  by 
all  means  be  confined. 

We  have  formed  our  wmtk  tmnd  floine  ideals  which  we  have 
gotten  partly  from  the  study  of  mxAakifu  md  partly  from  the  sor- 
gestiiMis  of  men  themselves  who  come  to  our  place. 

We  find  that  in  the  care  of  these  transient  men  and  boys  the  re- 
habilitatiosi  idea  should  be  dominant.  The  idea  of  running  an  indis- 
criminate feeding  and  lodging  house  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  very 
pernicious  sort  of  tyng.  The  idea  of  giving  food,  usually  a  low  type 
of  food,  to  all  peo|^  who  fiock  there  is  decidedly  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  men  themselves. 

We  usuidly  find  in  surveying  those  institutions  that  they  are  cashr 
ing  in  on  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  relief. 

mie  physical  equipment  of  a  relief  station  should  meet  certain 
limiirements  and  should  have  a  very  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
ana  health  facilities.  We  believe  that' men  who  come  in  with  venereal 
diseases  should  be  segregated  and  confined  to  the  use  of  certain 
equipment  around  an  institution,  which  is  not  generally  used  by  the 
other  men.  That  is  not  always  possible,  but  as  far  as  possible  in 
pernicious  cases  the  institution  should  not  mix  other  men  who  are 
clean  with  these  men  but  should  segregate  these  men  and  ^et  them 
in  touch  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  maintains  dmics  fw 
the  treatment  of  those  diseases.  ^ '  ^ 

The  kitchen  and  waiMUta  and  so  foftii  AmM  watmjbm  m^- 
nre  np  to  health-board  reqairaments.  I^shoiild  alihrnt  M<4^^  for 
in^ediim  and  it  diould  be  more  than  the  health  board  requires.  ' 

'Ilien,  regarding  recreation  facilities  for  the  men,  liii  men  them- 
s^es  have  snggtratod,  aftw  foil  conversation  with  many  of  these 
men,  that  they  have  suitable  reading  material  available  when  they 
do  come  into  your  inlialiilaion  in  the  evening  after  a  day  on  the  road. 
It  is  not  conducive  to  the  men's  good  to  sit  there  and  stare  into  space. 
If  you  have  reading  material  and  writing  material  and  checker- 
boards, it  serves  to  break  down  the  tension  these  men  are  working 
under  and  you  tend  to  combat  the  psychological  forces  that  are  work- 
ing on  that  man. 

I  believe  they  should  be  given  dormitories  to  sleep  in  that  are 
adequately  warm.  There  is  no  excuse  for  making  a  man  sleep  in 
quarters  which  are  not  fairly  respectable  and  which  do  not  give 
warmth  enough  so  that  they  may  sleep  comfortably  during  the 
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I  am  quoting  suggestions  now  from  the  men  themselves.  Regard^ 
ing  food,  while  we  do  not  have  adequate  appropriations  for  serv- 
ing all  kinds  of  food,  the  idea  that  we  can  serve  the  same  kind  of 
food  seven  days  a  week  because,  instead  of  changing  the  meals  we 
change  the  crowd,  is  a  very  poor  social  concept  of  taking  care  of 
these  men. 

in  our  own  institution  we  have  balanced  menus  which  are  changed 
everv  day.  We  have  six  kinds  of  meat  which  we  serve.  Our  noon 
meal  is -always  a  meat-and-two- vegetable  meal,  and  never  is  the  same 
meat  served  twice  in  succession.   Vegetables  are  varied  as  far  as 

pOSBUMOk*  •  .    ,    .  ■ 

'  Oitr  organisatioii  is  not  military,  because  I  had  no  military  ex- 
petianee,  bat  wi^iut^e  organioed  it  along  the  Inne  of  a  bosinesB  or- 
ganisation. Ooi^  work  is  departm^Btdhced.  The  men  themselves, 
the  transients,  head  each  departm^t;  wo  have  six  departments,  and 
these  six  departm^tal  heads  eat  dinnev 'witi»^me,  and  during  the 
meal  we  discuss  varicms  problems  that  come  iip  and  formulate  onr 
plans  for  carrying  on  our  wcffk. 

The  personnel  equi|pnent  is  important  of  a  relief  station.  I  am 
speaking  now  rather  m  criticism  of  many  relief  stations  in  which  I 
have  found,  it  is  a  deplorable  thing,  that  with  so  many  very  high- 
type  men  on  the  road,  that  we  find  that  the  men  who  get  jobs  of 
responsibility^  from  relief  stations  are  more  or  less  petty  &magogaes 
with  a  little  authority,  and  they  exercise  it  on  the  men. 

We  have  formulated,  in  one  sentence,  for  the  benefit  of  our  per- 
sonnel, the  results  to  which  we  aspire  in  our  relief  work,  and  that  is 
that  we  run  the  institution  for  gentlemen,  and  if  a  bum  comes  in  we 
expect  him  to  be  a  gentlemen,  instead  of  running  an  institution  for 
bums  and  expecting  if  a  gentleman  comes  in  that  he  will  become  a 
bum.  To  that  end,  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  painting 
our  dining  room  and  decorating  it  for  Christmas,  and  in  every  way 
we  eiil' we  are  maintaining  a  clean  institution,  an  institution  for 
gentlemen.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  corroborate  what  has  alreadv  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  ataildbility  of  a  l^Lrgb  amount  of  skilled  help  among  Siese 
men  at  the  present  iamb^  There  is  available  at  the  present  tame  an 
adequate  staff  for  any  kind  of  an  institniicm  of  this  kind,  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  hsndling  otor  men  and  men  who  havo  educa- 
tion along  special  lines  and  who  are  only  asking  hm  a  chance  to  use 
what  they  know  as  a  means  of  getting  a  pkce  to  stc^  and  not  being 
compelled  to  travel  from  place  to  place. 

It  is  very  important  that  some  kind  of  activity  be  sponsored  for 
these  men. 

That  should  not  be  an  enforced  religious  activity.  Speaking  from 
personal  experience,  we  have  religious  services  each  evening  m  our 

institution,  but  attendance  at  that  is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  men.  Quite  often  those  religious  services,  which  are  participated 
in  by  all  the  church  groups  in  our  city,  are  conducted  on  the  open 
forum  basis  where  the  men  take  an  equal  part.  We  have,  at  the 
same  time,  reading  rooms  with  games  and  books,  and  this  reading 
room  is  not  closed  during  the  religious  services.  They  can  be  in 
there  if  they  prefer.  This  cuts  down  our  attendance,  of  course,  but 
gives  us  an  interested  crowd.  This  activity,  of  course,  should  be 
broader  than  that.   That  occupies  a  minor  part  in  our  institution. 
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That  is,  the  preaching  is  such  that  we  have  rather  defined  religion 
in  terms  of  its  social  implicatioa  md  sympathetic  implication  rather 
than  its  narrower  definition. 

Some  sort  of  activity  in  the  way  of  labor  should  be  given  these 
men.  We  have  used  a  woodyard.  I  think  one  objection  to  that 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exploit  the  men,  to  ask  a  man  to  work 
for  nothing  when  you  are  actually  making  something.  We  have 
maintained  a  woodyard  and  have  turned  in  80  per  cent  to  the  man 
who  cuts  the  wood,  and  the  man  works  with  a  will  because  he  knows 
he  is  not  being  exploited. 

There  is  a  definition  of  the  physical  activity  which  should  be  ^rai 
these  men  which  I  have  taken  from  a  report  published  in  theliook 
mMch  I  have  used  in  guiding  me  in  mouM  of  my  poUei^a.  This  ra* 
port  reads  ^lal  in  any  imck  iMck  is  sponsoved  f«r  these  men  ii 

Most  oiHii  ity,  beoattse  of  the  wWe  range  of  agos  and  ada^NbiU^, 

be  adiqytaMe  to  differeiit  types  of  niMi,  easily  sHpervised,  and  should 
have  80IIMI  edncationid  valiie  and  Aoold  be  adjustable  to  the  indi- 
Tidnal's  stfength;  eiiould  be  physicaUiy  nfdmiMuig;  should  not  be 
100  imsDsivB  to  imAall;  should  luvre  a  reasonaUe  siMliet  for  the 
fniaied  prodnol  in  whieh  tht  man  himaelf  may  share,  and  should 
BOlbe  directly  competitive  with  other  lines  of  work  and  tl|efis.ahai|ljd 
be  added  that  Uie  nan  himself  should  not  be  exploited. 

If  you  ask  a  man  to  work  for  his  board  and  room  he  should  work 
on  piece  work  hairing  a  definite  value  set  on  tbe  board  wd  i^oom  so 
that  he  wUl  noi  be  worked  to  death. 

The  religious  activities  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  should 
have  well-defined  rules  for  attendance  by  the  men,  which  should 
be  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  which  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
comforts  of  the  men  as  far  as  possible,  and  supper  should  not  be 
served  after  the  evening  services.  It  is  not  a  very  exalting  idea 
to  think  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  group  of  men  who  have  not 
eaten  anything  all  day  and  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  finish. 

Keligious  teaching  should  be  applied  t6  the*  practical  things,  as 
applied  to  the  men,  rather  than  theoretical. 

•  Religion  can  be  broadened  in  its  meiming  to  include  recreation. 

We  have  a  periodical  stunt  night  in  our  place.  We  urge  the 
man  who  may  have  some  musical  ability  or  some  dancing  ability 
to  remain  there  sometimes  as  long  b»  10  days  or  2  weeks  m  order 
to  _^Ye  entertainment  on  this  stunt  night. 

The  weakness  of  th»  present, Ipuasient  relief  is,  as  I  see  it,  the 
inability  of  a  man  to  cease  wandering  if  he  desires  to  do  it.  Tbere 
is  some  excuse  for  the  institutions,  because  their  facilities  are  lim- 
ited. If  you  keep  a  man  one  night  and  then  the  next  day  is  a 
stormy  day,  we  do  try  to  be  liberal  on  bad  days  and  not  put  them 
tut  on  the  road  when  it  is  raining  and  t^l^y  will  get  wet.  If  you 
keep  a  man  one  night  and  the  next  day  is  stormy  you  have  that 
ef«|wd  and  the  crowd  which  has  been  forced  out  of  other  shelters 
ail^  cities  at  your  door  that  night  also,  and  if  a  storm  lasts 

2  days  and  covei^s  3  nights,  men  must  sleep  on  the  floor.  If  Kve 
did  not  have  some  kind  of  a  rule,  with  the  facilities  availaole,  we 
could  not  take  care  of  these  men  and  take  them  off  the  road.  The 
community  itself  would  have  something  to  say  about  an  institution 
which  indiscriminately  kept  all  comers  as  long  as  they  wanted  lo 
remainf 
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When  a  man  says  he  is  tired  oi  the  road,  il  he  has  any  talftnt 
that  can  be  used  on  our  stalf,  lie  try  to  use  tibai  takai  and  taki 

tlie  man  off  the  road. 

Another  weakness  of  the  preset  txwasient  relief  is  that  ^^'^^if^ 
of  an  inadequately  trained  staff  we  are  not  able  to  give  these  IMA 
individual  treatment.  You  should  be  able  to  talk  to  those 
A  good  many  men  come  in  and  are  discouraged.  If  you  had  a  man 
who  understood  men  and  liked  tliem  and  saw  the  possibilities  be- 
neath the  surface,  a  man  who  would  sit  down  and  mix  with  them 
and  talk  to  them,  you  could  break  down  the  tension  they  are  labor- 
ing under.  You  might  be  able  to  turn  them  back  toward  their  homes 
and  get  at  some  of  the  great  needs  they  have.  Men  do  not  get  this 
kind  of  treatment  many  times.  Men  even  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  sheet 
of  stationery  and  a  stamp  to  write  home,  because  they  have  been 
refused  and  told  those  things  do  not  come  under  their  relief. 

We  should  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  mass  handling  idea  in 
our  local  institutions  and  mdividualize  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  weakness  of  trancdent  relief  is  the  dwindling  of  our 
funds  in  the  face  of  increasing  loads. 

In  a  survey  whidi  I  have  made  aiKmnd  our  State  it  shows  that 
while  we  have  been  asked  to  take  care  of  300  per  cent  more  men, 
that  the  cemmunitv  <^e^  htm  through  necessity  been  compelled  to 
rigidly  repair  budgets,  and  we  are  cirrying  on  a  gieater  volume 
of  rdief  work  with  less  funds  than  wlien  times  w^e  good.  We 
have  very  excellent  cooperation  in  our  cky  frail  eoBUnwity-chest 
officers,  but  budgets  are  held  to  a  minimum  tlmai^  neinaeite,  WIma 
you  have  prepared  your  budget  and  find  you  od^  fet/M  per  t'wt 
of  your  minimum,  it  puts  you  in  a  bad  poation. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  town  through  the  sympatic  Ulid 
cooperation  of  tax  institutions  and  we  have  taken,  over  and  |tie 
feeding  and  housing  approximately  100  local  men  md  we  kmie 
ibeen  able  to  use  that  fund  indiscriminately  in  caring  for  our 
transient  men.  We  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  done,  feed  one  type 
of  men  one  type  of  food  and  the  transient  another  tvpe.  It  adds 
to  the  discouraging  of  that  man  and  makes  him  feel  he  is  not 
wanted.  We  have  been  able  to  expend  our  funds  to  feed  every  man 
just  alike.  Our  method  has  been  to  combine  tax  support  with 
community  chest  support,  although  I  might  sav  this,  our  method 
of  using  the  tax  fund  is  very  precarious.  We  are  only  able  to  do 
this  because  in  the  face  of  the  emergency  which  existed  in  our  own 
town  we  were  able  to  get  a  banker  to  loan  us  monev  on  tax  war- 
tmis,  which,  were  raised  by  the  selling  of  relief  bonds,  and  the 
TOole  systm  was  jeopardized,  bonds  placed  for  sale  and  no  bidders. 
We  succeeded  in  getting  them  sold,  but  there  never  was  a  time  but 
what  we,  who  hold  all  Ae  way  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  worth  of  those 
bonds,  feel  our  work  may  brei^  down  any  minute  because  no  bidder 
may  ask  for  these  bcmds  in  a  county  that  is  already  bonded  almost 
to  its  limit 

Insanitary  lodgings  is  a  criticism  I  would  like  to  lodge  against 
the  osneral  run  of  relief  institutions. 

The  exploitation  of  transients'  misfoirtuee  to  gain  funds,  not 
#lways  used  as  giv^^  does  not  Mp  the  memle  ^  men  althoudi  it 
may  get  in  fuads^ 
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Wherever  p088ib%  bread  Mm  should  be  kept  insiife  and  not  out 
before  liie  public.  It  has  a  hill  iNiribM 

I  should  like  to  mention  also  the  fact  that  these  men  are  subject  to 
vreat  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  city  (^caals.  It  makes  one's  blood 
boil  to  think  of  a  boy  18  who  comes  in  with  his  eyes  bloodshot  and 
Made  and  blue  and  says  that  the  railroad  d^tectiTee  beat  him  up,  and 
that  haf^pens  in  a  number  of  cases. 

it  is  a  very  common  thing  in  our  iiKstitutioii  to  have  at  least  one 
Wtwo  men  who  have  been  hurt  in  accidents,  more  or  less  seriously, 
on  the  railroads  or  on  the  highways.  Occasionally  a  man  is  hit  even 
when  he  is  on  the  highway  when  he  is  observing  the  rule  of  walking 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and  tliree  cars  will  try  to  pass  coming 
behind  him,  and  the  man  walking,  facing  traffic,  thinks  he  is  safe 
and  two  cars  try  to  go  around  a  truck  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sec- 
ond one  swings  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and  the  man  with  his 
back  turned  is  knocked  down.  We  have  had  a  case  or  two  of  un- 
identified transients  being  killed  in  that  manner.  Fortunately  ill 
l>ne  of  these  cases  we  were  aUe  to  fnnMl''  idmiMk^MoftL 

Railroad  accidents  are  becoming  ciHtiOMMi.  Just  a  fefw  days  figo 
«  man  eanie  m  with  Idiree  fegem  and  his    —  -^"^ 


hand  1|||p|||pK^««r  sliiiiiiieci.  atm  tm  aoctor  tnougnt  at  nrst 
II  ^i^XSs^Sm^  ttie  entire  hand,  bat  finally  fixed 

We  have  a  S-bed  hospital  ward  which  we  maintain  in  our  institu- 
tiofi  where,  if  a  man  is  sick,  he  is  taken  care  of.  We  also  have  a 
lily  good  arrangement  with  the  Catholic  Hospital  in  our  town  and 
UifB  nad  ezoetoit  cooperation  with  other  rehgious  groups,  and  so 
cm.  If  a  man  has  an  acute  appendix,  we  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
him  an  operation  in  various  institutions.  Doctors  donate  their 
services.  While  he  is  convalescent  we  take  him  in  our  own  hospital 
until  he  is  able  to  go  on  the  road  again. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  boys  and  men  on  the  road 
since  January  1 — shown  by  the  line  in  our  graph — we  prepare  a 
daily  graph  of  the  men  who  come  into  us — ^this  is  partly  due  to  a 
psychological  reason,  that  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
and  boys  who  have  been  waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  year  to  start 
out  looting  for  work.  ' 

Regarding  the  type  of  men  who  are  on  the  road,  (Ms  illfViy 
reveals  that  the  cream  of  our  American  manhood  and  young  man- 
hood are  on  the  lili  at  the  presant  time.  The  more  enterprising 
mm  and  boys  are  on  ^  road  and  the  more  worthless  stay  at  home 
and  get  low  rdief .  Many  boys  lea,ve  home  because  that  leaves 
mote  f<M>d  at  home  for  those  who  aie  at  himie. 

It  is  usekas  to  send  these  tteii  and  boys  home  in  the  majority  of 
eases.  Frcm  the  psydiologieal  standpoint  alone  it  has  been  proves 
man  leave  h<Hne  because  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  if  you  send 
them  badr  iMime  at  some  expense  and  the  conditions  are  the  same, 
he  will  leave  home  again.  If  you  can  not  get  at  the  root  of  his 
ttwhle,  you  better  nuike  provision  to  have  him  stop  where  he  is. 

As  a  suggestion  for  any  adequate  plan  of  governmental  relief  for 
*  transients,  that  plan  should  in  some  way  include  using  the  trained 
personnel  of  agencies  already  operating  as  far  as  possible;  that  it 
should  include  the  using  of  nigh  type  of  men  and  boys  on  the  road 
ill  its  peracainfil,  many  of  whom  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
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stop  even  for  nothing.  It  is  pitiful  to  find  the  number  of  men  and 
boys  willing  to  work  on  farms  for  their  board  and  room  and  who 
eagerly  seize  every  job  of  that  kind  offered  to  them. 

Government  participation  in  this  should  be  in  sympathetic  coop- 
eration with  relief  already  being  carried  on  by  permanent  institu- 
tions; that  where  it  should  be  supplemental,  it  should  be  super- 
visory and  should  establish  direct  Federal  control  relief  in  situations 
where  local'  relief  is  clearly  not  meeting  the  problem;  that  is,  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  80. 

.  of  adequate  Government  relief  should  inekide  eneour* 

af^ttment  of  the  high-type  slalkni^  elimkiatiim  of  tie  insamtary  om* 
dxtions  which  prevail  sometimes  and  also  should  eturaote 
eKI>loitation  of  these  men  and  should  contain  some  kind  of  phyaeal 

activity  for  them, 
i  The  CHAHQcax^  Thank  you  mij^  mmh. 

nAwmm  of  ebio  h.  xabxs,  cemibmas  welfaib  ommm 

OF  nw  TOBK,  HIW  YOIK  OTY,  M.  Y, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marks,  please  give  your  full  name,  address 

and  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Marks.  ^ly  name  is  Eric  H.  Marks  and  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  122  East  Twenty-seeemd  Street 
New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Marks.  I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  a 
professional  social  worker  and  have  become  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram purely  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  laj^man. 

General  Glassford  testified  at  the  beginning  of  this  hearing  that 
practically  the  only  means  that  has  been  used  at  all  to  meet  this 
problem  so  far  has  been  the  municipal  lodging  house,  and  to  some 
extent  the  camp  method.  ■  ' 

A  small  group  got  together  in  New  York  about  15  months  ago, 
concerned  primarOy  with  the  habitual  hobo  type.  We  saw  this 
type  of  person  hanging  around  public  parks,  street  comers  and  so 
forth.  Occasionally  Ihey  were  rounded  up  and  sent  over  to  city 
prison  and  Welfare  Island  where  they  were  iNspt  for  5  or  10  days 
and  turned  back  again,  and  the  same  man  a^ow^  up  exactly  at  the 
place  he  had  been  picked  up.  They  have  been  a  drain  on  the  city 
treasury  and  nothmg  has  been  accomplished  for  them. 

We  felt  there  was  some  hope  of  rehabilitation  among  even  thiM^ 
low  type  of  men,  and  after  some  effort  we  succeeded  in  getting  die 
city  department  of  correction  to  establish  a  farm  colony  oul^e  of 
the  city.   Instead  of  givmg  th€iii|||^  senteiK^  in  the  city 

prison  they  were  sent  up  there. 

The  farm  colony  is  an  experiment.  There  are  50  men  who  have 
been  there  since  last  July.  It  has  not  accomplished  a  great  deal 
as  yet  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  city  magistrates  find  it 
so  difficult  these  days  to  differentiate  between  tlie  so-called  hobo  and 
vagrant  and  the  temporarily  unemployed  and  are  naturally  hesitant 
about  incarcerating  a  man  who  has  not  actually  done  anything  very 
seriously  wrong.  That  camp,  we  believe,  is  going  to  expand  gradu- 
ally as  the  magistrates  become  educated  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
are  not  being  committed  to  prison  as  they  would  normsdly  be. 
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liobo,  and  tiie  bum.  In  the  course  ol  feil3]^lH  altrted,  we 
were  overwhelnied  with  the  iirobleBi  oi  the  toi«ni»loyed,  not  tiie 
man  who  hM  done  snything  w^nff. 

We  have  found  Ihftt  it  is  a  mum  more  serioiis  pioblem  nowft^m 
liiftn  it  was  with  the  old-fashioned  type  of  tramp  and  hobo.  We 
cKaoovered  in  Hew  York,  as  probably  in  ath&r  communities,  that 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  family  problem  rather  t^n  on  the 
problem  of  the  homeless  indiTidual.  New  Yc»:k  State  is  render- 
ing assistance  to  the  homeless  type.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  the 
homeless  receiving  aid  are  being  aided  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
been  supported  by  public  bounty  within  the  borders  of  New  York 
State  two  years  or  more  and  thereby  are  considered  residents  under 
the  terms  of  the  temporary  emergency  relief  administration. 

However,  a  great  many  of  these  men  are  also  being  handled  by 
the  municipal  lodging  house,  and  more  through  the  central  registra- 
tion bureau  wliich  was  established  by  the  Welfare  Councii  sjqid  other 
organizations. 

The  better  types  of  men,  the  ones  who  are  considered  more  readily 
adjustable,  go  to  private  agencies  which  feel  that  they  can  handle 
the  problem.  The  less  desirable  men  go  to  the  lodging  house.  We 
felt  that  tlMliH|gLen  were  eating  and  sleeping,  being  supported  by 
ik»  city,  and  IMil  not  see  that  anything  was  being  accomplished 
toward  their  possible  rehabilitation. 

The  average  age  at  the  municipal  lodging  house  runs  approxi- 
mately 40  years.  The  men,  generally  speaking,  are  healthy.  They 
are  aUe  to  wop^c.  They  mre  been  out  of  work,  a  good  many  ei 
tb^  ««  in  a  dq«««ed.  nmM  condition,  tat  physicaUy  O.  K. 


1  • 
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to  pick  a  tract  for  us  in  Be&r  Mountain  Park,  which  is  about  an 
Ippr  from  New  York.  We  wanted  to  show  them  what  we  con- 
lUired  a  model  unit,  what  we  thought  could  be  done  with  these 

men  at  only  a  slight  additional  expense  to  the  State. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  the  original  group  of  32  men,  picked 
practically  at  random  out  of  the  municipal  lodging  house  in  New 
York  City,  were  sent  up  by  trucks  to  Bear  Mountain  Park.  We 
had  to  at  first  pick  men  who  had  some  warm  clothes.  The  thing 
was  done  rather  quickly.  We  could  not  be  fully  prepared  for  it. 
We  were  very  much  interested  to  see  the  response.  We  had  been 
told  that  the  average  man  in  the  lodging  house  getting  something 
for  nothing  was  well  pleased  with  that  idea.  We  warned  the  men 
that  conditions  would  be  pretty  primitive ;  we  had  no  water  connec- 
tion at  that  time  and  did  not  know  how  the  place  would  be  heated. 
The  buildinjg  is  used  in  the  summertime  for  children  financed  by 
the  Herald-^mlmmfresh  air  fund. 

There  walM^Ppi  riot  among  those  men  to  be  allowed  to  go. 
They  were  to  be  paid  $6  a  week  by  the  State  and  out  of  that  they 
were  to  pay  bade  roughly  $3  for  food  and  for  overhead  expenses. 

We  finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants down  to  82.  lliey  arrived  on  the  coldest  day  of  the  year, 
on  a  imj  when  there  was  a  9-inch  snowfall,  and  there  was  no  water 
ocnneetion.  Th^  carried  the  spow  in  in  txM  apd  melted  iit  fcnr 
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their  water,  until  the  water  connection  was  gotten  through  about 
ima  days  later. 

They  constructed  stoves  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  using  old 
Moline  drums  and  ran  their  smokestacks  out  of  the  window.  They 
maned  the  place  up  and  got  tlie  wator  in.  They  were  being  paid 
$6  a  week  to  work  tmo  hmxea  a  day.  Those  finst  men  worked  vol- 
untarily from  8  honrs  to  12  honm  to  get  that  plaoe  in  diape. 

Bight  after  Naw  TearV  we  were  lead^  to  send  np  the  next  batch 
and  175  more  men  went  up.  By  thai  time  word  had  ^onie  hack  to 
the  lodipii^hcnmiitmi^^i^^  place. 

Now,  I  want  to.  impress  upon  you  mainly  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  pick  what  we  would  owsnitor  desirable  men.  We  picked  what 
we  tnought  was  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  mim  among  the  homeleflB 
who  do  drift  into  the  lodging  house.  The  morale  of  those  men 
under  those  conditions  has  been  »M>itiiing  ehort  of  astounding. 

We  were  fortunate  in  getting  a  very  capable  man  to  take  Cuar^. 
The  man  in  charge  has  had  camp  experience,  he  is  himself  drawn 
from  the  unemployed,  and  has  created  a  real  spirit  of  enthuaiafim 
in  that  camp. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  letter  to  show  you  the  type  of  spirit  that 
is  up  there,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  men  who  wrote  to  his  friend 
at  the  lodging  house  asking  him  to  come  up: 

Dear  Friexd  Fred:  I  am  writing  yon  a  few  lines  to  let  vou  know  how  we 
are  getting  along  up  here.  Well,  Fred,  to  begin  with,  we  sure  are  in  a  very 
good  place,  with  the  best  management  I  erer  was  in  contact  with  for  an  outfit 
of  thig  kind ;  ereryone  seems  to  know  each  other  and  get  alcog  yery  good  all 
the  time  at  work  or  otherwise,  except  one  fellow  we  had  fired  out  for  not  keep- 
ing clean  and  another  who  walked  away  with  shows  and  all ;  some  bum,  I  guess. 

get  up  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  have  breakfast ;  at  7.30  go  to  work.  Stop  at  11 
a.  m.;  dinner  at  22;  tftart fto  wiwk  ggain  at  1;  woiic  tiU  4  p.  m.  Half  day 
Saturday ;  bed  10  p.  m. 

We  have  showers  (6),  hot-cold  running  water,  radio,  piano,  reading,  writing, 
and  wash  rooms;  free  soap,  free  socks,  underwear,  overshoes,  pants,  shirts 
gloM,  ^Terythlng  i»  ftefe,  and  I  wtmt  to  tea  you  the  meals  are  above  the 
coffee-pot  style  because  they  are  cooked  good  and  plenty  of  tt,  W«ll,  BM, 
I  hear  they  are  going  to  keep  us  up  here  for  a  long  while ;  I  a^h ji^j^y^y ;  ji^n 
will  not  know  me  when  you  see  me  a  mcoth  from  now. 

Among  the  original  group  of  men,  the  average  gain  in  weigbt  tbA 
first  two  weeks  was  5  pounds  a  man.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  men  in 
the  lodging  house  in  New  York,  two  meals  a  day,  runs  from  21  cents 
to  27  cents.  The  cost  of  the  meals  up  there,  with  a  much  smaller 
group,  has  been,  roughly,  30  cents  a  day.  They  are  being  fed  a  little 
more  now  than  will  be  necessary  later  on  as  they  were  in  an  under- 
nourished condition  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  any  work. 

The  work  the  men  are  doing  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Palisades 
interstate  authorities.  They  started  off  on  their  initial  job  by  level- 
ing off  some  meadows  and  fields  which  are  being  made  over  into  an 
aviation  field.  They  can  be  used  for  trail  blazing,  pruning  trees, 
building  roads,  and  so  forth — work  not  competing  with  other  labor 
because  it  is  park  department  work  and  of  course  could  not  be  done 
otherwise  because  the  State  could  not  afford  to  have  it  done. 

We  ftre  larying  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  get  too  enthusiastic.  To 
see^tUs  Ihii^  actually  working  and  the  way  ihe  men  have  reacted  to 
it  has  be«i  lUuminatiiig.  The  theory  is  working  out  better  than  we 
droaniad  ItfMsibly  codd» 
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We  feel  we  have  taken  about  the  most  sorry  type  of  men  we  coiiUl 
get  liokl  of  and  within  a  month's  time  those  men  have  responded  In 
everv  conceivable  respect. 

I  went  through  the  lodging  house  last  week  in  New  York  and 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  them  using  aluminiuivwtre.  We  had, 
after  manv  vears'  effort,  succeeded  several  years  ago  in  gitting  the 
department  of  correction  to  allow  the  use  of  tsrwkaji  but  the  Inreak' 
age  item  was  so  large  they  went  badt  to  aluminum*'  Bfese  at©  200 
out  of  that  same  lodpng  house  using  crockery  ware.  Th^aie 
proud  of  it  and  th«e  las  mi  been  any  hietfage  tn  jqiMC  m 
w^hatsoever 

The  f  ictoes  I  ham  heie  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  thai 
place  is  gollen  up  and  some  of  the  work  the  men  are  do^ 

Hie  men  are  somnsingly  neat  about  themselves.  Men  come  up 
thiffe  pretty  ragge^^  diessed  aaMi  of  their  own  volition  thej  will  ask 
lor  liiread  and  needles  for  the  mending  of  their  clothes.  The  other 
men  object  if  somdbody  is  not  dean. 

We  have  kept  away  very  decidedly  from  the  military  idea.  We 
are  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  camp  be  considered  and  be  justly 
considered  as  a  model.  We  found  any  sort  of  military  supervision 
completely  unnecessary. 

The  men  have  organized  themselves.  They  have  elected  a  foreman 
from  among  their  own  group  for  the  various  duties  around  the  camp- 
site. Of  the  200.  about  25  are  used  for  maintaining  the  camp  site 
and  the  bn lance  are  working  in  the  park  on  improvements. 

Most  of  the  foremen  hav^  been  elected  out  of  the  original  25  per- 
sons who  went  up. 

One  man  I  spoke  to  told  me,  after  some  conversation,  he  had  not 
done  a  lick  of  work  in  15  years.  The  lodging  house  manager  con- 
iSrmed  that  and  said  the  man  was  known  as  a  Bow«rf  bum.  He 
had  been  getting  two  meals  a  day  and  mf^t  lodging  there  for  15 
years.  T&t  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  I  have  quoted.  He  told 
me  he  would  never  go  back  lo  tiie  lodging  housei  tin*  food  was 
AOl  good  enough,  and  besides  he  discovwed  it  was  not  so  bad  work- 
mg.  This  man  broke  a  Wfiit  cutting  down  a  tree.  He  had  not  cut  a 
tree  ^  a  long  while  imi  he  proudly  displayed  his  bandage  from 
lie  ^bow  down  to  his  fingers,  but  he  worked  with  a  rake,  cleaning 
np^though  he  could  easily  have  used  his  accident  to  get  out  of  work. 

We  have  Mt  no  need  for  military  training.  The  men  are  main- 
taining their  own  discipline  and  it  has  worked  very  successfully. 
Another  v»y  interestiilg  thing,  which  was  a  source  of  great  worry 
to  the  park  authorities,  was  the  attitude  of  the  community.  Most 
ccunniunities  are  not  keen  on  having  encampments  and  cantonments 
in  their  neighborhood,  but  the  men  are  not  allowed  off  the  camp 
property.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  move  around,  and  the  local 
people  Kave  become  so  interested  in  this  project  they  have  sent  up 
a  group  of  doctors  who  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  send  a 
man  to  camp  every  day  to  see  that  the  health  conditions  are  proper. 
A  local  women's  club  has  sent  up  reading  matter  and  the  like. 

The  camp  has  only  been  in  operation  a  month,  but  the  men  are 
enthusiastic.  Of  course,  the  thrill  may  work  off  and  there  may  be 
a  hankering  to  get  back  to  the  big  city.  A  lot  of  our  problems  are 
still  ahead  of  us.  But,  we  do  feel  this  thing  has  rnnion^  enough 
to  show  us  several  things.  First,  these  men  are  not  hc^peaeislj  mi* 
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employable.  We  feel  that  this  type  of  thing,  when  the  present 
emergency  is  on  the  wane,  can  be  a  permanent  help  in  handling  the 
question  of  the  unemployed  men  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  return 
to  the  communities  they  come  from,  having  learned  the  habit  of 
work,  instead  of  being  char^res  on  the  city's  bounty. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  as  far  as  the  temporar}^  unemployed  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  pay  the  men  to  be  self-respect- 
ing, even  though  the  amount  is  not  large.  We  are  a  great  deal  better 
off  doing  that  than  feeding  and  housing  a  man  simply,  and  turning 
him  out  to  go  on,  and  be  treated  the  same  way  in  the  next  community 
he  gets  in. 

We  have  already,  out  of  200  men,  been  forced  to  send  back  2, 
because  it  was  discovered  after  their  arrival  that  they  were  not 
l^idents  of  New  York  State. 

New  York  State  is,  we  are  told,  pretty  nearly  at  the  limit  of  what 
it  can  do  financially.  The  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration  hope  they  will  be  able  to  continue  this  experiment.  Thej 
h^pe,  if  they  dka  dhljr  fohds  sdnlif  way,  they  wm  li^^ilife^lo  ei^- 
pani  the  Experiment.  We  feel  that  similar  camps  csaii  op^fe  suc- 
cessfully, not  only  in  parks,  but  in  industrial  and  farm  eominu- 
nities  throughout  the  country.  We  are  swamped  with  requests 
for  men  to  go  to  this  camp.  But,  we  can  iM  hafe  men  running 
to  New  York  City  from  all  over  the  country. 

Federal  aid  is  going  to  be  needed,  but  we  think  that  Federal  aid, 
instead  of  being  given  in  the  form  of  a  handout  or  a  dole,  can  be 
applied  along  lines  as  established  here.  We  certainly  hope  when 
you  gentlemen  are  in  New  York  you  will  be  able  to  see  this  eaup. 
We  tnink  you  will  get  a  real  thrill  out  of  it. 

Senator  Cutting.  Have  you  read  this  bill? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  only  for  such  projects  as  may  be  devised  by  the  State  and 
approved  by  a  Federal  board? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cutting.  Under  such  a  system,  I  suppose  in  New  York 
you  could  provide  camps  of  this  same  kind  for  transients  ? 

Mr.  Masks.  Yes,  we  could.  We  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  do  so  with 
the  limited  funds  available.  Mr.  Ifopkins  tells  us  he  thinks  he  can 
help  us  tUL  take  care  of  1,000  men.  When  you  figure  there  are  over 
15,000  homAbsB  men  in>  Kei^'  YM*k  City  alone  every  night,  and  wis 
are  taking  1,000  out  of  that  Mst,  you  eatt  afee  we  ate  just  beginning 
to  make  •  mit  in  the  wBi^  problem. 

We  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  icamps  of  this  type  can  not  be 
established  far  and  wide.  We  do  not  believe  in  laige  ocmeeatnitioii 
camp«L  We  do  not  think  you  can  do  the  same  type  St  waA  the 
men  in  large  camps.  We  feel  that  frequently  the  expense  of  getting 
men  np  to  those  xsamps  is  out  of  line  with  the  amount  of  good  jmn 
mn  do  with  the  money  in  other  ways.  But^  if  you  have  atlarge  num- 
ber of  camps  in  various  communities  where  a  public  improvement  can 
be  accomplished,  it  costs  very  little  more  than  feeding  and  housing 
the  men.  The  men  are  paymg  back  a  good  part  of  the  wages  for 
their  maintenance  and  are  delighted  to  do  it.  These  men  are  paid 
for  12  hours  a  week  work  in  the  park.  They  are  working  on  an  aver- 
age of  seven  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  no  question  has  arisen  as  to 
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ifiitro  llie  jmm^  la  commg  from,  how  much  work  they  are  doing, 
w&elher  th^  should  get  more  money  or  nol.  They  are  going  out 
dimtbM^  md  hmppily  and  are  delighted. 

The  pari:  authorities  and  the  Slate  police  were  quite  nerrous  as 
to  what  mi|^t  happen  to  theee  wn  when  <^  met  had  a  little 
money  Imgliiig  in Hieir  pooketa  and  IImni|^  tfiero  might  be  trouble 
then.  We  haire  provided  that  each  fliail  ffigns  the  pvf  foE  each 
we^  and  is  credited  with  his  $6,  his  $3  being  deducted.  He  then 
leceives  a  deposit  slip.  There  is  a  small  store  in  the  camp  where 
tobacco  and  other  necessaries  can  be  bought.  These  are  chained 
against  the  man's  account.  He  does  not  have  actual  cash  in  his  pos- 
session until  his  time  is  up  and  for  one  reason  or  another  he  is  ^oing 
back  to  New  York.  Then  he  has  at  least  some  money  that  will  tide 
him  over  the  next  emergency,  but  no  actual  cash  is  useful  at  all 
around  the  camp,  and  the  men  do  not  have  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  KENNETH  HOLLAND,  EXECUTIVE  SECBE- 
TABY  OE  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  STUDENT  SERVICE^  NEW  YO&K 
COT 

The  Cbairmax.  Mr.  Holland,  please  give  your  name,  address 
and  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

Mr.  HouLAKn.  My  name  is  George  Kenneth  Holland,  and' I  am 
eseentite  sicretwy  ol  the  International  Student  Service,  140  Nassau 
Street,  Hew  Toi^ Dity^  if.  Y.  I  have  brought  some  pictures  here  of 

The  esAniMAK.         y<»  >»1»  or  rtodkd  th«  manner  in  which 
this  problem  has  been  bancMI  dbfoftdt 
Mr.  HoLLANo.  I  have,  aif. 

the  Chairman.  Will  yon  pieai^  In  your  own  way,  proceed  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  liialf 

Mr.  Mmjuam,  FoUowin^^  the  World  War  IhA  youth  of  Centrsl 
Surope  were  in  a  very  senous  state.  DisillusioncKl  by  ^  war  and 
its  aftermath,  left  in  many  cases  without  stastenance,  or  jobs  by 
which  it  could  be  gained;  without  the  heavy  military  hand  to  re- 
strain and  guide  them  which  their  fathers  had  known,  they  went 
to  the  extremes.  Many  pledged  allegiance  to  the  red  flag  with  the 
sickle  and  haniiuer.  Others  adopted  the  swastika  of  Hitler  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  tiie  brown  shirts.  Unlike  ^'^oimg  people  in  Amer- 
ica, they  took  their  political  allegiances  very  seriously  and  often 
argued  the  points  at  variance  between  the  different  parties.  One 
group  heckled  the  other  and  riotous  fighting  sometimes  resulted. 

Gray  heads  of  the  old  regime  wagg«ed  and  harked  back  to  the 
days  of  Imperial  Germany  when  compulsory  military  training  was 
in  vogue.  ^  They  felt  that  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  deteriorating. 
Germany's  most  precious  resource  was  being  wasted.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  millions  had  been  killed  during  the  four  lonn;  years 
of  fighting  there  were  not  positions  for  over  a  million  and  a  half 
youth.  Bereft  of  her  colonies,  Germany  could  no  longer  have  that 
iafety  valve  for  her  excess  population.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
Many  ©f  the  ¥Oung  people  were  undernourished  from  the  war  and 
needei  faeaMhfiil  Imhmt  and  IfiiiMoine  food  to  build  them  up  physi- 
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cally.  The  youth  also  needed  to  learn  i®  cooperate  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Gennan  Beidi.  ^ 
In  in  Upper  Silesia,  the  senior  members  of  the  Jungmann- 
ftdiaft  or  Young  Men's  Society  decided  that  the  best  way  to  help 
the  postwar  generation  was  to  get  them  to  work  together  on  a  com- 
mon prefect. 

They  selected  a  public  works  type  of  project  which  took  tiie  youth 
out  of  the  cities.  The  physical  labor  and  wholesome  <ood  was^  to 
rebuild  them  physically,  a  recreation  program  was  to  he^  thm  in 
their  social  life,  ins{HHPing  leadership  was  to  build  up  their  morale^ 

During  this  same  year  (1925)  a  group  of  students  m  Meaox, 
Switzerland,  organized  a  similar  camp  to  save  a  historical  niin 
of  their  small  republic  from  destruction  by  floods.  The  venture 
was  such  a  success  that  the  National  Union  of  Swiss  Students  adopted 
the  idea  and  similar  work  is  done  each  summer  by  students.  Hiey 
have  extended  their  activities  to  helping  the  poor  peasants  in  ih» 
high  mountain  valleys  with  their  harvest  of  hay,  regulating  lesser 
streams,  draining  meadow  land,  and  cleaning  up  after  floods  and 
avalanches.  For  this  the  students  receive  no  pay.  They  go  to  these 
camps  to  help  their  fellow  countrymen  and  en]oy  the  invigorating 
climate  and  life.  International  Student  Service  publicized  these 
camps  and  others  sprang  up  in  Holland  and  Wales.  The  work  they 
do  varies  with  the  country  but  the  purpose  remains  the  same. 
FmrtlMr  publicity  by  International  Student  Service  will  result  in  the 
estaWahmeiit  of  cMnps  this  summer  in  Scotland,  Belgium,  Austria, 
and  CzechoslOvaiia.  Bt^  these  camps  are  not  of  great  concern  to  us 
lor  ^ey  havt^  not  taken  oatis  of  many  unemployed.  Their  members 
mm  TO  lite  most  part  tpom  ^e  universities.  Hie  German  camps  are 
miportaat  for  our  consideration.  .  m:  j.r 

After  &8t  Gennan  camp  in  1825  the  idea  spread  rapidly. 
By  1^31  some  30  camps  had  been  orgtkniated  irfaieh  brought  some 
30,000  uneiliployed  mfrkm,  peasants,  and  iio^ta  t^e^imr  for  the 
summer  to  work  for  general  welfare  and  find  that  politicnil  and  elm 
distinctions  were  only  artificial  after  all  and  t£at  the  ym¥k  of 
Germany  had  enough  in  common  to  be  aMe  to  live  in  peaoe  and 
cooperate  in  the  building  up  of  the  Beich. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  emergency  decree  of  June  5,  1931,  these 
voluntary-service  camps  were  a  private  venture.  That  is,  different 
universities,  colleges,  and  sport  associations  sponsored  the  plwi  and 
provided  the  necessary  money  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pants in  these  camps.  Small  villages  and  towns  that  had  projects 
to  be  worked  on  paid  for  part  of  the  equipment  and  for  the  food 
for  these  young  people.  But  during  these  years,  and  particularly 
after  the  crisis  of  1929,  the  unemployment  problem  of  the  youth 
became  much  more  acute.  The  situation  in  Germany  at  that  time  is 
analogous  to  our  own  to-day.  The  private  agencies  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  The  burden  was  too  great.  The  Federal 
Gk>vemment  then  came  forward  and  by  two  emergency  decrees  es- 
tablifiiied  the  voluntary-service  camps  on  a  national  basis. 

llie  fiilst  decree  was  issued  on  June  5,  1931,  and  the  second  on 
July  23^  mi.  (Sfee  iteichgeset«blatt,  June  6,  1931,  pt.  3,  and  July 
33,  ld31,  pt.  1.)  He  wnergency  decree,  however,  which  interests 
m  mxM^  WW  m*de  public  on  My  10,  1988.  That  decree  provided 
for  an  approprkiMon  of  practically  tie  ^#  sti^  that  you  have  in 
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your  bill.  Senator  Cutting,  about  $14,000,000.  That  money  was  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  director  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment bureau  to  be  handled  by  the  Federal  agency,  which  is  first  the 
central  bureau,  second  the  13  branch  bureaus  in  the  States,  and 
finally  the  S6B  bureaus  in  the  local  districts.  The  local  labor  bureau 
usually  sponsors  the  project^  recruits  the  workers,  selects  the  leader, 
and  in  general  lodks  after  it. 

In  that  decree  it  also  stated  that  the  work  should  be  designed  to 
ppipiote  tlie  i^eneral  wel&re;  that  it  should  be  of  a  type  tiiat  could 

way  iild  finally,  that  it  should  not  take 
woric  from  those  already  employed. 

lliese  camps  tiien  were  established  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
to  dp  work  such  as  the  reffolatlon  of  lesser  streams  and  flood  control 
In  eastern  Prussia  they  nave  done  a  good  deal  of  work  draining 
marshes  and  they  hope  to  move  some  of  the  people  from  industrial 
west  Germany  to  agricultural  east  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  they  could  take  care  of  them  better.  Near  some  of  the  Large 
cities  the  service  camps  have  made  gardens  for  the  poor  of  the  citjf 
on  the  outskirts  where  cheap  land  is  available. 

In  the  camp  where  I  worked  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  we  were 
draining  the  land  on  which  there  was  a  good  stand  of  timber.  It 
was  felt  the  conditions  in  that  district  would  be  better  from  a  health 
standpoint,  and  also  that  the  stand  of  timber  would  be  of  finer 
quality  if  the  land  were  drained.  In  that  camp  they  were  working 
on  two  projects.  The  other  project  was  regulation  of  a  lesser  stream. 
We  went  to  our  work  on  bicycles,  leaving  them  in  an  old  barn  where 
we  got  our  tools.  We  then  marched  singing  to  the  forest.  We  never 
went  any  place  without  marching  and  we  never  marched  any  place 
without  singing. 

We  worked  only  in  tlie  mornings,  that  is,  we  started  about  6 
worked  until  about  1  o'clock. 

Upon  arising  in  the  morning  we  had  setting-up  exercises.  'After 
just  a  snack  to  eat  we  went  out  to  the  job.  At  about  9  o'clock  tbay 
hpought  out  Urn  i«ffalar  breakfast,  ana  we  had  about  half  m  horn 
to  reeA  and  eat.  Afterwards  we  went  back  into  the  f or^  and 
worked  until  about  1  o'clock.  We  then  returned  to  iiie  camp  ior 
lunch  with  our  work  done  for  the  day.  In  the  aftemoons  recrea- 
ti<mal  ^ograms  were  arranged  in  which  we  were  expected  to  taJfie 
part.  They  had  groups  discussing  political  problems,  tiie  situation 
of  the  students  in  Germany,  what  part  they  snould  play  in  political 
life  and,  in  fact,  any  subject  that  was  of  interest  to  the  students. 
They  had  organized  singing  and  in  some  camps  they  do  fairly  good 
dramatic  work.  The  recreational  program  in  the  aftein¥VX^  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  these  camps. 

It  is  felt  by  the  leaders  that  the  young  unemployed  needs  to  have  a 
social  life  created  for  him.  After  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  of 
fruitless  search  for  work,  without  money  or  an  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse,  he  needs  recreation  of  this  type.  And  they  responded 
beautifully  to  the  work  of  the  leaders.  One  could  walk  into  a  camp 
and  classify  the  people  according  to  th»  length  of  time  they  had 
spent  there.  Those  who  had  recently  come  were  still  reserved,  quite, 
ashamed  of  their  state.  They  had  the  broken  look  that  comes  to  a 
man  when  he  feelgjltot  tliere  is  not  room  for  him  in  the  world — that 
he  is  not  wanted.  mealtime  he  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
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of  the  group.  But  then  as  the  weeks  passed  he  began  to  regain  self- 
respect  along  with  a  more  rugged  aspect  and  soon  he  was  laughing 
and  joking  i|i|[|||hi6  companions.  The  difference  was  truly  mniurk- 
able. 

The  Chadiman.  Was  that  largely  in  the  hands  of  people  who  were 
ija  the  camps,  or  was  it  directed  by  others  who  were  in  charge  ( 

Mr.  Holland.  It  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in  the 
camp.  For  every  camp  they  have  a  director,  who  is  more  mature 
and  has  qualities  of  leadership.  The  camps  usually  contain  about 
100.  They  try  to  have  30  students  and  about  70  from  the  peasant 
and  unemployed  class.  They  use  any  talent  in  the  group.  The 
leader  is  selected  by  the  sponsoring  organization  as  one  who  can  com- 
jnand  the  respect  of  the  young  people.  He  is  not  paid  in  most  cases. 
If  he  is  he  only  gets  about  $12  to  $14. 
.  The  Chaibman.  How  is  discipline  maintained  ? 

Mt.  Holland.  That  is  maintained  for  the  most  part  by  a  system  of 
self-government.  I  found  it  excellent. 

Of  course,  the  leader  must  be  a  man  who  can  command  the  respect 
of  the  people  in  the  camp.  They  usually  organize  them  into  groups  ; 
aoccHrdmg  to  howlliey  ateiumsed  in  m^ny  cases.  If  tliere  are  four  or 
five  bar^acte,  tb&y  are  divided  up  into  four  or  five  groups. 

They  sign  up  in  a  camp  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  weeks.  If 
they  leave  within  that  time,  they  forfeit  the  right  to  dole.  The 
camps  are  so  attractive,  though,  that  they  seldom  have  a  youth  leaye 
before  he  has  filled  his  contract.  In  appropriating  the  money  in  tiba 
emergency  decree  of  July  16,  1932,  the  German  Govemmnt  alli^o 
cated  2  marks  (about  47  cents)  per  person  per  working  day  or  aiM|^| 
$2.82  per  week.  Beades  this  regular  appropriation  the  camps  iHH' 
given  considerable  army  equipment.  The  original  $14,000,000  ej^ 
pended  at  the  above  rate  on  200,000  youth  (they  had  had  as  many  as 
279,000  in  the  camps  by  November,  1932)  would  support  them  for 
about  125  working  days  or  20  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  un- 
employed can  sign  up  for  a  period  of  20  weeks  in  one  year.  If  the 
project  on  which  they  are  working  is  of  especial  importance  to  the 
district,  they  may  get  allocations  for  another  period  of  20  weeks. 
In  many  cases  the  better  workers  are  allowed  to  stay  on  in  the  camps 
by  contributions  from  iiniversities,  colleges,  wealthy  individuals 
and  so  forth. 

There  are  three  types  of  camps.  In  the  first  camp  the  young 
people  come  there  and  work  but  go  home  to  eat  and  sleep.  In  that 
particular  case  the  47  cents  goes  directly  to  the  person  taking  part 
m  that  camp.  ^ 

In  the  second  type  the  young  people  work  and  have  tbeir  meals 
in  the  camp.   They  get  alSoiilt  1  maiHk  (23  cents). 

Finally,  th^re  i»  the  ^closed  eamp,"  where  the  students  and  the 
unemployed  stay  all  ^  time,  llie  German  Cbvetninent  &yora  the 
latter  type  and  hopes  to  make  them  ail  that^  kkid;  In  ^  kst  ease 
th0y  receive  only  about  8  or  9  cents;  that  is,  anytbing  that  is  left 
over  after  the  food  and  the  housing  and  so  on  ha&  been  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  food  are  they  aWe  to  provide? 

Mr.  HoujAno.  The  food  is  plain  but  whotesome.  I  found  It  very 
satisfactory.   No  limit  is  placed  on  the  amoimt  <me  can  eat. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  ym  think  the  type  of  camps  in  Qermany 
would  be  adaptable  to  the  problem  heief 

Ifr.  Hoaui^ND.  I  do.  I  fjiA  t^t  we  could  establish  camps  along 
the  same  line.  We  i(Mlg//Km  use  scmie  of  our  own  ingenuity  in 
iiadMnff  ihe  sitnatioii.  IHiK^  they  have  utilized  any  hous- 
ing faculty  they  oould  &id.  I  viated  one  housed  in  an  old  shoe 
lafstory,  another  in  a  hunting  lodge,  a  third  in  a  barracln  which 
had  hem  erected  when  tiie  regular  workmen  were  building  a  dam. 
Tim  young  people,  in  that  particulur  case,  were  doing^  ^^dean-up 
work''  and  building  trails  and  loads  to  this  dam.  The  one  in 
Sehleswig  Holstein  was  housed  in  what  we  would  call  a  summer 
youth  camp. 

Senator  CurnNo.  How  many  camps  are  there  now  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  There  are  between  2^000  and  3,000.  They  have 
started  6,000  projects  of  work. 

The  CHASUfAN.  What  is  the  population  of  those  camps,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  Holland.  Approximately,  at  the  present  time,  they  have  be- 
tween 80,000  and  90,000.  Last  summer  the  number  was  as  high  as 
200.000.  Up  to  1932,  32,000  young  people  had  taken  part  in  these 
camps.  Then  after  the  emergency  decree  allocated  the  $14,000,000, 
the  numl^er  increased  very  ra])i(ily.  About  30,000  were  added  to  the 
camps  a  month  and  by  November,  1932,  over  270,000  had  taken  part 
in  the  camps.  The  camps  have  become  very  popular  and  they  esti- 
mate that  if  funds  were  arailaUe  they  could  easily  find  400,000 
volunteers.  They  call  tfiese  Yoluntary-service  camps  because  the 
young  people  cmne  of  their  own  y<^ti€ii. 

Hie  CmmsMAM.  Bo  you  titmk  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
on  a  ▼olunlary  basis  t 

Mr.  Hoi&aifSk  I  da  I  feel  that  tt  would  be  inoro  auecessful  if  on 
a  ToluntarT  basis.  I  think  we  could  make  them  so  aUraotiTe  they 
would  be  glad  to  ocMiie  and  glad  to  stay. 

The  Chaikmav.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  important  to  give  the  bovs 
m  these  camps  a  feeing  that  thof  are  participating  in  creatin|g'  tne 
oamp  and  in  carrying  on  the  w<«  and  the  diseipliiM  and  running  it 

^ 

■Mr.  fioix.AND.  I  do,  very  decidedly.  I  also  feel  they  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  rendering  service  to  the  United 
States,  that  is,  they  are  doing  a  kind  of  public  work  that  is  needed. 
They  should  be  given  credit  for  it,  too.  X  think  we  will  have  to 
appeal  to  their  imaginations. 

We  will  have  to  appeal  to  their  imagination,  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt did  to  the  men  working  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  work  on 
the  excavation  was  lagging.  Roosevelt  went  to  the  Canal  2iOne, 
obtained  some  of  the  metal  from  the  machines  with  which  the 
French  had  failed,  had  a  noted  .artist  design  a  medal,  and  then 
promised  such  a  reward  to  the  groups  of  men  doing  the  best  work. 
l!lie  raising  of  the  morale  of  the  men  was  immediate  and  verv  evident. 

I  doat  odieTe  it  will  be  dificult  to  find  sufficknt  work  for  the 
transients  wMdi  would  promote  tlie  gmeanl  wiedfare.  In  a  recent 
news  release  of  Secretary  B|f  di,  of  tlie  Diipartmeiit  of  Acrieulture, 
he  stated  tiiat  thm  was  ew  tnentlAi  woric  lor  5)^000,000  on  the 
natimial  forests.  There  are  also  theState  and  munidMl  forests  on 
which  worir  could  be  done«  The  bacicwatd  aiess  of  fontociy  and 
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other  States  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  current  life  by 
bmldmg^roads  and  trails.  In  Wales  groups  of  young  people  have 
converted  coal  dumps  into  playing  fields  and  gardens.  In  Holland 
bicycle  paths  and  roads  have  been  built  in  poor  areas.  Similar 

-k^T^?  "^  ^  ^       ^'^^^^^  There  are  endless 

possibaUties  in  this  field.   It  will  be  necessarv,  however,  to  guard 

u  ^Si^^***?}?  ^^®*P  ^*^or  by  selfish  individuals.  Work 

should  be  for  pubhc  benefit. 

At  ihe  present  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
tnese  camps  in  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployed  German  vouth. 
A  movement  that  began  as  a  purely  local  affair  now  has  govern- 
mental backing  and  touches  the  lives  of  hundieds  of  thousands  of 
people.  Commumsts  and  radical  socialists  critiaze  the  phm  because 
they  say  it  exploits  labor.  But  their  objections  aw  not  Wry  serious. 
t  ollowers  of  Hitler  criticize  it  because  they  say  it  preai^  ttie 
political  doctrines  of  the  governmental  party  in  power.  Thev 
realize  the  nioyement  is  undermining  their  control  of  the  jou^h  in 
Ijermany.  Criticisms  from  these  two  extreme  geomB  m  vwm- 
mendations  for  the  camps.  The  future  of  the  cam^  ia  a^suied. 
Ihere  is  even  talk  of  making  them  into  popular  universities  wheie 
manual  labor  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  would  be  earned  en 
simultaneously. 

I  believe  that  camps  of  this  kind,  backed  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
naent,  should  be  established  here  in  the  United  States  to  take  care 
iL?S^  tnojfands  of  unemployed  young  people.  I  believe  that  the 
M  provides  adequate  machinery.  Vrom  the  testimony  of 
repween(»tives  of  charity  it  is  obvious  that  those  organiations' can 
l  l^Jf^^S^J^^^  problem  alone.  Furthermore, 

L  .J:J!!^i?**i'*  ^  the  prestige  of  the  National  Government 
to  appeal  to  these  young  wimdm»  and  get  them  to  enroll  in  volun- 
tary service  camps.  Pubheity  should  he  sent  out  from  the  Federal 
TnrYlfL^''^''''T''^  emphasizing  that  there  is  work  to  be  done 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Some  of  these  young  fdlows  have  pnly  ttieir  pride 
left  and  that  must  be  preserved  at  att^esis. 

f  JjJ  lu^^''^^  this  OToup  of  transients  caie  must  be  taken  to 
treat  them  as  mature  mdividuals.  WanderiM  over  the  United 
States  has  given  them  experience  that  has  nled  ^m  out  of  the 

r..Z^'Jl    i  i^^'^^'^^u  ^^^'^  "'""^  be  treated  in  a  friendly, 
patronizing  fashion.    The  leaders  of  the  camps  must  be  men  of  rare 
qualities,  carefully  chosen.   They  must  study  and  treat  the  fellows 
as  individuals.   For  this  reason  I  feel  thit  a  nimiiuUtarT 
will  best  solve  the  problem.  -  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  camps  established  here  in  the  United 
btates  would  meet  the  problem  of  the  transient  minor  by- 
First.  Stopping  their  wanderings  in  search  of  the  nonexistent  job. 
Second.  laking  the  young  people  out  of  the  cities  and  "  iun^les  " 
with  tneir  wnwholesome  influences. 

Third.  Placing  them  in  an  environment  which  is  healthy  from  a 
physical  mental,  and  moral  standpoint. 

Fmnrth.  Qiving  them  some  worth-while  work  to  do.   They  want 
^^L?*  *®  occupy  theb  time  and  use  up  their  energies. 

FifttL  "^king  care  of  Uie  tran««it  without  developing  a  dole 
sYst^  such  as  exists  in  England  in  which  people  come  to  feel  that 
the  Government  owes  them  a  living  and  requires  no  work  in  return. 
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Sixtli.  Concentrating  this  grmff  of  society  in  areas  so  it  will  be 
possible  to  study  their  needs  and,  if  necessary,  give  them  vocational 
training  and  guidance. 

Seven^  Finally,  rebuilding  these  yoiin^  people  and  preventing 
the  deterioration  of  our  most  precious  national  resource. 

The  Chadbmak.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  problem  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Just  as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  since  I  came 
back  from  Europe.  I  have  only  been  back  about  a  month.  I  have 
talked  to  a  good  many  people  that  have  been  on  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  a  result  of  your  contact  with  these  boys 
or  young  men  who  were  on  the  road  you  are  confirmed  in  your  opin- 
ion that  camps  of  this  type,  which  you  saw  in  Germany,  would  be 
an  important  pai-t  of,  or  could  be  made  an  important  part  of,  the 
program  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

S^ato^jpTTiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  recess,  I  have  a  letter 
heiii^^  adjutant  of  tiie  Volunteers  of  America  at  Phoenix, 
AruB.,  one  fiMn  Ife  J.  W.  Strod%«rf  Pho^iix,  Ariz^  and  another  one 
iran  tlie  jmsidait  of  the  Ckiibnlia  Froliftt9<m  Omeers  Association^ 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  in  the  record  as  showing  the  f eMU  in  the- 
West  and  Sdu^west 

The  CRAiKMAir.  llMf  may  be  in<x^|^^     in  the  record  at  this 

(llie  documents  velerred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

Thb  YofiUNinGBs  OF  America, 
P^oetdw,  4.HZ,,  January  20,  19S3. 

leoator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr., 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Senator  :  I  can  not  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kind  iiivita- 
tlmi  t»  present  the  transient-meu  problem  before  the  subcommittee  of  the^ 
Senate.  I  am  yery  much  disappointed  becaiue  of  my  failure  to  secure  trar^ 
ing  expenses,  as  I  feel  that  this  problem  in  our  State  Tias  reached  such  vast 
proportions  that  it  is  no  longer  a  community  or  State  problem  but  must  be 
placed  before  the  Government  officials  that  they  might  better  realize  what  a 
drain  it  is  on  a  State  tbat  is  having  dilBciiltjr  in  earing  for  their  own  people. 

Ineioaed  are  some  reports  wliich  I  liope  will  give  you  a  ^ctvre  of  tlie  probleim 
here. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  success. 
UMpeetfidly, 

Maymm  BAtMB,  A4hi*mni, 

Mm  and  hoys  oared  for  frorn  November  1,  1932,  to  Jat^uary  X€,  193$,  indlwive^ 
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Men  and  boys  cared  far  from  Noveml)er  1,  199ft,  to  Janumw  J«,  t98S,  MuHve- 

Gontinued 


Nov.  29  to  Ian.  2,  ISIS: 
Number  of  men.  

Meals   

I>odgingi._  . 

Baths  II" 

Shaves  .  H 

Haircuts  HI' 

Stationery  

Medical  aid...   

Clothing  given  

Employment  secured 
Jan.  3  to  16,  1033»  indiisiye: 

Number  ofacMi^  

Meals  

Lodgings  

Baths  

Shaves..  

Haircuts   [ 

Stationery  

Medical  aid  " 

Emplojonent  secured.. 
Grand  total: 

Number  of  men  

Meals   

Lodgings...  

Baths  

Shaves  

Haircuts   I 

Stationery  

Medical  aid   I 

Clothing  

EmplovaMnt  aeonnd. . 


Under 

Over 

11 

21 

1  Avcai 

yean 

years 

519 

2,119 

394 

3,032 

6,371 

6,964 

664 

2,322 

2,199 

192 

4,713 

2,325 

2,153 

4.  478 

824 

645 

1,469 

309 

462 

771 

270 

118 

388 

756 

325 

1,081 

4 

4 

52 

1 

58 

222 

945 

142 

1,309 

2,361 

3,359 

327 

6,047 

883 

1,053 

60 

1,996 

883 

1,053 

1,938 

112 

241 

858 

79 

206 

885 

21 

23 

44 

193 

126 

319 

8 

3 

8 

1, 160 

4,626 

736 

%m 

11,903 

14, 672 

1,252 

4,268 

4,619 

271 

9,158 

4,233 

4,525 

8,758 

1, 082 

1. 181 

2,363 

517 

930 

1,447 

340 

165 

506 

1, 131 

610 

1,741 

6 

3 

8 

78 

10 

.11 

Weekly  average  in  November,  636;  in  December,  608;  in  Janury,  854. 


STAITSTICAI,  REFOBT  ON  1,140  BOYS  UNDEB  21  YEAKS  OF  AGE  APi•L\^NG  FOK  A\D  FBQM 

NOVEMBBB  1,  1982,  TO  JANT7ABY  16,  1933 

The  first  of  these  statistics  show  the  reason  for  tlie  boys  leavin-  home  For 
*iave  numbered  the  various  reasons.   Key  to  this  r^HWt*  *»  •» 

?\™^^'*<'"P  ^^^+  P®"*  ^^^^  left  home  in  search  of  employment 

\  i  -    gf^^up  of  44  boys  (4-  per  cent)  left  home  because  they  had  a  defi- 
nite job  in  view  m  some  other  State.   This  work  dirl  not  last  lone.   Tbes  did 
Ji®  m^?     ^^^^  because  there  was  no  work  there. 

did^nofmatSzf  ^         ^^"^  ^  ^^^^ 

5i J^^*?^^11L^^^  ^^l^  left  home  because  th«lr  pmitB  fmd 

*®  ^  financially ;  they  could  not  find  work.  ™™ 

nn!     Ti ^Tt^  ^^"^  P®^  <^»*>         ^^^^  they  woro 

?  ""^"^^^^  members  of  their  family ;  felt  that  they  wm  tMnm  fMd  and 
clothing  from  younger  members  of  the  family. 

This  group  of  60  boys  (5-f  per  cent)'  left  home  because  parents  were 
unemployed  «Bd  imable  to  pro^  for  them ;  the  boys  could  not  get  work 

3.  This  group  of  18  boys  (2-  per  cent)  left  home  becaiue  of  bi^  Homes. 

4.  Tins  group  of  34  boys  (3  per  cent)  left  home  beeanae  tSm  ^»we  iM^to 
get  along  with  their  parents.  ^         vnmmn  to 

11-5*  ™»  «!^P  boys  (27  per  cent)  left  home  because  they  were  dissatis- 

flea,  not  being  employed.  vwooawo- 

6.  This  group  of  127  boys  (11  per  cent)  left  home  because  their  parents  ooold 
»  *112y     *  ^^^^  relative  who  could  help  them 

Vi  ^^^^  ^®^t)  said  they  had  no  home  and  were 

unable  to  find  employment. 

8.  This  group  of  7  boys  (1—  per  cent)  are  health  aid^ers 
The  second  division  shows  their  education.   We  hare  made  tliree  sections— 
grade  school,  high  school,  and  entered  college. 
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January  20,  t93S, 
Senator  RouiaiT  M.  La  WmMMrm,  Jr^ 

Senate  Offee  BuUMng,  Wa§himgton,  B,  C, 

Dbab  SteirAiiw  La  IViuEiami:  *  *  *  ids  secretary  to  former  Gov.  George 
W.  P.  Hvnt,  of  Arizona,  I  had  considerable  experience  in  admiuiaterlng  the 

goTcmor's  unemployment  relief  fnnd  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ratiuu  relief  funds  in  our  State.  Under  the  governor's  unemployment  relief 
moYement  the  funds  were  raised  by  donations  of  one  day's  pay  per  mouth 
fram  Btiite  empicyees  within  the  Jnriidiction  of  the  esmmtiTe  office.  The 
governor  raised  .inil  distributed  over  $60.(XK>  in  this  way  for  the  relief  of 
vnemployed  citizens  of  our  State.  The  benefits  of  this  fund  were  limited  to 
^tlaens  of  Arizona. 

VfHiaL  Hm  l8t  of  October  to  Baeemlier  81,  IMS,  the  governor's  office  admin- 
istered approximately  $380,000  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  relief 
funds  in  Arizona.  This  money  was  apportioned  among  the  14  counties  of  the 
State  and  was  supervised  by  a  State  committee  of  five.  I  was  secretary  and 
tbe  aetf admlnlstratiTe  agent. 

Under  the  requiraiieiits  of  the  Reconstnictloii  Ftnance  Corporation,  each 
mmts  was  oblliped  to  pay  wmit  wXbmtkm  to  tnuMiaiit  ralief  ixom  their 
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respective  apportionments  of  the  Reconstruction  Finaaee  Oorporation  relief 
funds.  In  a  few  cities  where  the  transient  problem  is  particularlv  serions 
additional  allotments  were  made  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
funds  for  assistance  in  handling  the  transients.  The  Reconstruction  Fiuanoe 
Corporation  funds  were  snpfiieMeataiy  to  local  relief  fands,  smii  as  coramunilF 
chest  moneys,  and  so  forth. 

This  assistance,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  fuiuls.  h:;s  l>eeii  limited 
to  fom'slling  transients  with  one  or  two  meals,  and,  in  s(»me  cases,  a  night's 
lodging  and  faclHttes  for  hathing,  laundering,  shaving,  and  hair  cutting 

A  fair  average  of  the  number  of  transients  fed  one  or  tw»  meals  at  these 
several  focal  points  in  Arizona  is  probably  250  per  day. 

Except  in  those  cities  where  this  money  has  been  espec  allv  appropriated  for 
tonsient  relief  It  is  tlie  tendency  of  the  local  relief  administrations  to  con- 
serve their  funds  for  the  aid  of  permanent  residents  and  to  give  the  minimum 
of  assistance  to  trans  ents.  The  relief  funds  available  are  inadeqvato  to  meet 
the  local  needs,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  where  this  s  the  case  there  will 
S?  a>f|crimination  against  the  transients.  It  is  a  prevalent  attitude  of  mind 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  local  relief  eooiraittees  is  to  cave  for  the  permanent 
residens  and  that  the  trans  ect  proMem  Is  one  for  the  Federal  Oomnment 
to  handle. 

Any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  transient  situation,  therefore.  wouUI  <eem  to 
involve  a  Federal  appropriation  i5«H5clficnUy  for  that  purpose  and  limited  to 
such  use.  , 

Even  where  special  appropriations  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
ISS^L  coramunit'es  to  aid  in  feeding  the  transients,  the 

inDitod  aaaomiCs  amllaMe  permit  of  nottdng  which  approaches  a  permanent 
or  even  semipermanent  solution.  The  transient  is  glf«ii  one  or  two  meals 
and  is  ad^Msed  that  he  can  expect  no  more.  For  the  next  meal  he  must  move 
s«"P  ^^}'^  "  another  city  or  else  resort  to  "  panhandling  " 
in  the  comman»tfes.  This  occurs  to  a  very  large  degree  in  the  city  of  Phoenix 
where  I  live.  One  can  scarcely  walk  a  block  without  being  solicited  bv  tran- 
sients for  money  with  which  to  buy  food.  When  they  are  advised  to  g»  to  ti^ 
Volunteers  of  America,  which  operates  the  "  soup  kitchen "  in  this  citv  the 
nsnal  reply  is  that  the  supplicant  has  already  received  two  meals  f roni  the 
Volunteers  of  America  and  can  obteto  an/ more.  This  is  no  critkism  of 
the  administration  of  the  "  soup  kitchen  "  bv  the  Volunteers  <rf  Am^  hUvT 
They  Have  a  model  place  of  its  kind.    With  the  limit^l  fu^fa^iihS^ 

th^n«J»?"A2fl,?*''!?"!^  aware  we  have  a  heavy  drttt  of  transients  into  and 

il^^af    ^  llT^  ^Y^"?.  9f  '^^''^^^  ^^^^'^^^   They  are  attracted  bv  the  mm 

*  ♦  hjghway  routes  carry  most  of  the  transient  indigent  travel  in  the 
winter.  The  relief  load  is  too  great  for  tHe  Stote  or  the  cei^milHerto  carry 
^myt^^^^^^V^  .t  tma  time  wte.  local  needs  for  ^ISe^^Z 

A  total  of  55,723  persons  were  given  relief  from  Reconstruction  Finanee 

Vhi.^"^"*  October  Tormbefar^ 

December.  1932.  This  means  that,  in  general,  this  number  of  Aimllies  were 
cared  for,  as  the  policy  of  the  county  administrations  waTto  giv^T^ei^ 
S^rSrr  r  Linf"^^^^^^  ""^r  ^^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^"^^  to  more'^jSir^ 
MraHvelv  UmT^J^^^i^^L^^V^J  li"  ^^"^^^^  '^^^  permitted  com- 
S^ansi JntI  extended  to  single  persons,  either  residents  op 

^^^ZIa^  ^r.^^\Tl^^  crystallized  sentiment  in  our  State  that  additional  Fed- 
eral  fonds  should  be  made  available  for  transients.  The  people  of  this  stite 
do  not  believe  that  their  future  Federal  aid  for  highways  sLX  l^  dimLi^;hed 
because  of  relief  which  has  been  extended  to  transients  from  oth^  StetX 

Our  problem  of  handling  the  local  unemployment  situation  has  been  tot^si- 
liave  been  our  greatest  employers  of  labor.       '  »'"*vm  i«onrwiiwy 

I  repeat  that  the  present  set-up  of  local  rdief  and  Reccmstmction  Fimma* 
S^pTniniS?  '""^f  ^^"^r*  ^^^1     permanen?  sSf^  the  tran^^^ 

JSS^^tt'lJSS^to^^^  relief  extended,  while  helpful  and  n^^S* 

y^'^^^^J^  Pffgg  «D  the  transient  to  other  States  and  com^iuni- 
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There  is  consWenilile  iii«rlt  in  tlM  pUm  mrM  oat  by  California  last  wintei, 
whm  transieiits  were  given  waMtiimee  in  encampments  in  the  State  forests  in 
emsliange  for  labor  on  roads,  trails,  and  fire  guards.  Any  Federal  plan  snouia 
eo  further  and  provide  a  small  wage,  from  which  they  would  have  to  Porcnaw 
their  clothing  and  tobacco,  the  Mml  GovenuiMSit  to  inrovide  food,  quarters, 
audi  ItodgiDg 

Tlie  tmn^rata  should  be  required  to  render  a  reasoonable  day's  work  for  the 
assistance  received.  Neither  the  Federal  nor  State  Governments  have  any 
obligation  to  relieve  an  able-bodied  person  who  is  not  wlUing  to  work. 

Our  expertence  in  sdmlnliterliig  the  governor's  unemployment  re«ief  fund 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Omnporation  fnnds  has  convinced  both  Gover- 
nor Hunt  and  ravself  that  the  dole  system  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible 
and  that  relief  should  be  earned  by  labor  on  worth-while  public  projects.  It 
i«  verv  important  and  de^mhle  that  the  morale  and  self-respect  of  the  n^dy 
he  maintained,  in  so  far  aa  possihle.  This  can  not  be  achieved  under  tlie  dole 
system.  It  can  be  attained  to  a  considerable  extent  if  the  recipients  are 
permitted  and  re(iuired  to  earn  the  relief. 

In  designating  work  projects  the  States  and  thair  mibdivisions  Aonld  be 
cwnlted,  but  jwmIi  selecttons  should  be  subject  to  approval  by  competent 
higher  authority.  In  Arizona  the  best  projects  would  be  liighway  improve- 
ments. We  have  a  very  large  area,  with  a  limited  population  and  comparatively 
small  taxable  valuations.  Of  our  tffltal  area  of  lands  in  Arisona  44.5  per  cent 
are  indnded  in  FMeral  rcaervatlons.  When  the  public  lands  are  added,  the 
Federal  Government  is  found  to  be  the  proprietor  of  63.o  per  cent  of  our 
State's  area.  This  includes  our  most  valuable  lands  and  they  are,  of  course, 
not  subject  to  State  or  county  taxes.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  highways  is  always  serious  with  ns.  .     ,      ^  . 

The  Ftederal  Government  has  a  definite  obligation  to  build  and  improve 
roads  over  its  lands.  Transients  should  be  permitted  to  work  on  Federal- 
aid  liighways.  which  is  not  the  case  under  the  present  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  regulations.  If  they  work  en  comity  roads  or  city  streets,  the 
lotal  aulhorlllivaiboold  be  required  to  provide  all  materials,  tools,  equipment, 
add  super\ision.  Tf  projects  are  on  the  Federal-aid  system  of  highways,  the 
Federal  aid  should  be  extended  for  participation  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supervision  to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  be  available  for  the  PfrtlaUar 
project  under  the  reptlar  apportfonmeBts  to  tlw  8tal»  ar  W9neahM,itmmfi 

for  highway  pmpoaes.  ^  , v,  ,  .    *  • 

A  i>'aii  has  been  proposed  whereby  a  camp  would  be  established  in  Arizona 
for  transients,  where  tliey  would  be  occupied  In  raising  winter  vegetables.  A 
aite  Is  available  where  agricultural  land,  buildings,  and  water  for  irrigation 
can  be  obtained  without  cost.  However,  the  winter  i^  so  far  advanced  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  camp  can  now  be  established  with  any  practical  benefit. 
Besides,  we  have  already  an  overproduction  of  vegetables  and  other  agricultural 
products,  which  are  setting  at  prices  under  the  cost  of  production.  Such 
an  establishment  would  iHily  increase  the  present  glut  of  farm  products  on 
the  markets.   We  need  nigHMMiimers  rather  than  producers  of  farm  and 


garden  products.  .  . 

I  am  not  definitely  contiil||Pp>  any  vocational-training  program  In  con- 
nection with  transient  emplofinaBt,  althou^^  I  am  not  opposed  to  it  The 

:|ii^fm  In  be  desired  now  is  to  give  these  transients  employment  where  they 
can  sustain  life  and  earn  a  small  wage.  When  times  are  better  this  relief 
would  be  discontinued  and  natural  forces  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 
.  The  dei^ierate  condition  of  the  transients  Is  a  constant  menace  to  residents 
of  those  communities  where  they  concentrate.  Crimes  of  burglary,  petty 
thievery,  safe  breaking,  pilfering,  and  house  robbery  have  increased  in  these 
communities  and  are  directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  indigent  transiwits.  In  some  of  our  towns  and  cities  which  are  division 
points  on  main  lines  of  railroads  the  "  back-door  moochers "  have  become 
such  a  nuisance  and  menace  that  business  men  do  not  feel  It  safe  to  leave 
their  women  folk  unprotected  while  they  are  away  at  work. 

The  amount  of  money  which  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  proposed  l^slation  should  be  determined  by  an  intelligent  survey 
of  the  needs  by  competent  persons,  rather  than  through .  distribution  on  a 
basis  of  population  or  other  fixed  standard. 
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In  conchisron,  1  desire  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  condition  of  the 
ii'fi"?**^^  ^"fiupioyed  constitutes  a  serious  and  menacing  problem  and  that 
legislation  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  Cutting  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
18  very  essential  at  this  time. 
Very  aincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Sims:  . 


California  Fbobation  *Oi  ficeks'  Association, 

4^     -r,         „  ^    „  San  Jose,  Calif.,  January  19,  1933, 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoLUzm^  Jr., 

United  States  Senate,  WasMngion,  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Senator  La  Fodlettte:  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  Und 
It  impossible  to  attend  the  iiearing  on  the  Cutting  bill  beforo  wtaiiA  you  so 
Kindly  asked  me  to  appear  in  your  telegram  of  January  13. 

I  f ^  that  our  position  in  CaUft»#nia  is  so  fully  understood  by  the  leure- 
hrnlfJiin  f  the  Children's  Bureau  in  Washington  that  the  facts  will  be 

committee  as  completely  as  if  the  probatiott  offieera  of 
Oallfomia  were  personally  represented. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  CaUfornla  Probation  Otticers* 
Association,  held  in  San  Francisco  on  .January  18,  a  resolution  was  adopled 
favoring  Uie  passage  of  Uie  Cutting  bill  and  placing  particular  emphasis  upon 
its  value  in  meeting  the  problem  of  the  itinerant  boy.  This  is,  naturallv  the 
chief  concern  and  interest  of  the  probation  officers,  as  any  legal  steps  Which 
might  be  taken  m  the  detention  and  adjustment  of  the  itinerant  bw.  must  be 
made  largely  through  the  provisions  of  the  juvenile  probation  law 

.r^TS^if^^^ffS  ^  considerable  length  the  advisability  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  Cutting  bill  with  those  In  charge  of  the  forestry  camps  of  this  State 
and  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of  such  Federal  assistance.  While  the 
forestry  camps  are  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work  with  a  certain  group  of 
Itinerant  men  it  can  only  be  upon  the  basis  of  a  national  program  that  anv 
st^  can  be  taken  to  make  a  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  anil 
boys  who  are  wandering  aimlessly  throughout  the  country.  The  forestry 
department  particularly  emphasized  the  problem  of  the  juvenile  Itinerant 
and  felt  that  the  Cutting  bill  would  make  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  itinerant 
boy  somewhat  {separately  ttm  the  itinerant  man. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  we  in  California  should  have  more  than  our  sharo 
in  this  problem,  and  while  the  State  Is  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  main- 
taining and  operating  camps,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  organize  anv  effort 
wMch  will  be  directed  toward  decreasing  the  number  of  itinerant  boys  it  Is 
obvious  that  this  can  only  come  through  the  cooperation  of  the  various'  States 
and  the  creation  of  a  national  policy  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  States 

No  doubt  you  will  have  before  your  committee  a  complete  statement  of  the 
findings  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  West  concerning  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  who  are  traveling  on  the  trains.  Naturally,  the  first  Interest  of  the 
railroads  is  the  protection  of  their  own  property  and  the  prwjerty  and  Uvea 
for  which  they  are  responsible,  but  I  am  am  that  tbii^  will  in  mwnr 

program  which  has  a  definite  social  aspect/  *m  wm  vmmmm  la  aUT 

I  feel  that  I  can  express  the  attitude  of  sodal  workers,  educators,  probation 
officers,  and  peace  officers  In  saying  that  they  request  that  tiie  Committee  on 
Manufactures  act  favorably  upon  the  Cutting  bill,  and  that  it  may  become  a 
^t  of  the  emer^enc^  relief  and  construct^c«  act  <^  WSI  «a  Pmm^  t»  Hie 

Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee.  and  to  assure  you  that  any  assistance  Information  which  tiie  Cali- 
fornia Probation  Officers*  Association  can  give  in  the  mamm  of  constnictive 
social  legislation  may  be  counted  on.  WifP  w  oonatructive 

Very  troly  yours, 

,  Max  Waxson,  PreMent. 


Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  ^^wmwrj/  zx,  i9ss. 

Senate  OtfUie  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Sorry  can  not  attend  hearing  on  Cutting  bill.    Object  to  Federal  transient 
board  as  unnecessary  administration  and  expense.   Advocate  use  of  present 
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IT  teproved  Slittt  relief  and  BMOMitnielioii  Finance  Gorporation  administra- 
tion. In  my  opinion  appropriation  for  transient  care  necessary  in  supplement 
relief  to  States  through  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Present  State, 
local,  and  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  insufficient  for  care  of 
Midents  In  need.  Loeftlities  always  rdnctant  to  spoMl  fond*  fiv  nonresident 
and  transient  care.  Vicious  passing  on  ix)licy  forced  on  administrators  by  local 
taxpayers.  Each  State  should  ask  definitely  that  portion  of  their  request  from 
Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation  be  proYided  from  fund  set  up  for  care  of 
transfdits  t»  he  expended  for  Hitt  irarpose  cnly. 

Fred  K.  Hoehleb, 
Direaw  of  PuftHc  Welfwe,  Ckwkm&H  and  ^omUton  Ommty,  Ohio, 

•  ■  ■■■■■  ■*  ■Ill"  ■      ■  ' 

County  of  Hamilton, 
Depahtmbnt  or  Puuo  Wblfaob, 

SOBAlor  Robert  M.  La  Foixette, 

Senate  Ofp/oe  BtiUding,  Wdshinffton,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Senator  La  WmJMrm:  I  indoee  a  copy  of  tlie  t^egram  WIMk  I  sent 
yon  yesterday. 

If  is  agr  delinito  ixmfMfm  tHat  tliei«  innst  %e  seme  asststance      the  care 

of  the  transient  and  nonresident  group.  We  have  found  in  Cincinnati  a  stea^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  higher  type  individual,  such  as  the  college  man 
and  the  young  boy  under  21.  Without  additional  funds,  it  is  impossible  to 
pmperij  cam  fyr  tbme  people  without  poflhlng  them  farther  down  the  scale 
of  the  social  Older. 

We  recently  have  opened  a  special  shelter  for  boys.  I  attach  a  report  which 
shows  the  number  of  boys  lodged  in  that  special  shelter  from  January  6  to 
18.  nore  Is  equipment  there  for  other  boys  as  tlie  number  grows. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  State  handle  this  problem  in  a  serttfiakf 
concentration  camps  under  trained  leadership  of  men  who  are  experienced  in 
work  for  boys  and  young  men.  This  will  be  possible  in  practically  every  State 
In  the  Union  beginning  March  or  April  and  running  through  the  late  summer 
months.  A  program  of  work  conld  be  derised  which  would  be  both  InstructlTe 
and  helpful  to  the  community. 

In  Cincinnati  the  cost  of  caring  for  transients  will  run  approximately  $8,500 
a  month.  This  has  increased  from  $2,000  per  month  which  was  the  average 
of  1929.  The  new  registration  which  comes  to  us  now  Is  nearly  60  per  c^t 
the  better  class  of  individual.  The  old  transient  type  is  gradually  being  replaced 
by  college  men  and  high-school  graduates  on  the  lod^=;e  seeking  employment 
in  various  communities  or  just  drifting  from  place  to  place  with  the  hope  of 
som:  where  locating  permanently. 

I  know  of  no  community  that  has  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  rehabilitation 
IggplBe  of  the  reluctance  of  every  local  organization  to  siicnd  money  for  the 
"mm'  Of  nonresidents.  When  local  communities  ask  for  funds  from  the  State 
W  the  Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  average  citizen  expects  that 
all  that  money  will  be  spent  to  maintain  legal  residents  In  the  community. 
The  diflScnlty  is  that  even  the  amounts  granted  by  the  State  and  Beconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  with  local  funds,  jire  not  suflBcient  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  residents.  Therefore,  whatever  is  spent  on  transient.s  and  nonresi- 
ientii  mm  be  taken  tnm  an  Inadequate  relief  alldwanfie  to  refldeiits  of  each 
community. 

It  is  my  oi>inion  that  some  supplemental  appropriation  should  lie  made  for 
this  speciiic  purpose  and  granted  to  the  States  for  that  use  alone.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  board  authorised  In  the  bill  Is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  ease 
of  need  will  be  presented  through  the  State  and  the  actual  administration  of 
the  funds  will  be  handled  from  the  same  source.  One  or  two  employees  asso- 
ciated with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  who  are  familiar  with  this 
transient  problem  could,  in  my  opinion,  serve  as  effectively  as  the  board. 

I  am  soriy  that  I  cmi  net  oome  to  Washington  for  the  hearing. 
Tety  truly  fmm, 

Fred  K.  HoehiLeb. 
Director  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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January... 
February.. 

March  

AjJril  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September. 

October  

November.. 


Total. 
IVr  cent  


Cincin- 
nati resi- 
dent 


540 

Si 

401 
491 

530 
286 
255 
280 


3.650 


Cincin- 
nati and 
Oliioieaif 


»  1.847 
i914 


»«27 


13.388 
.106 


Ohio, 
except- 
ing Cin- 


396 
470 
238 
69 
81 
80 
333 
391 
377 


.079 


Other 
Stetai 


1.511 
1,550 
1,882 
2,403 
2,074 
2,008 
2,047 
2.240 
1,015 
1,852 
1,564 
1,371 


22;  417 


Total 


S.S9B 

2.464 

2;  818 
3,203 
2.748 

2,578 
2,619 
2,859 
2,534 
2,498 
2,231 
1,998 


31.itt6 


»  Division  of  Oliio  and  Cincinnati  residents  not  made. 


Transient 
service 

Hamilton 
County 
juvenile 

iirention 

Sta- 
tion X 

Sta- 
tion 2 

S.  A. 
men's 
society 

S.  A. 
emor- 

l^Si^J^^''''^  ^"^^^  ^^^9. 10,  n  

1,034 
774 
260 
51 
27 
25 
2 
9 

2 

58 
18 

1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

4 

Wj^Md  child^n,  food  or  ]odgh«  Jan.  MiliI 

19 
10 
• 
4 

Women  under  2i_.   **^^^^I^^^B|PP^~— 

EBtlmatednumberserved  Jan.9, 10, 11.  '  v 

Other  agencies: 

Ckmrle*  Street  ^^^<^Vi,m  from  Frii^,  tke  «». 

the  iSthr^Boys  and  young  men 

Friday,  6tli  

Saturday,  7th_„.:  ^-"—11111111   ^ 

Monday  111111111111  — — 16 

Wednesday~imr~IIIZZI      IZ    ^0 

lliimiclay  ^IIZ-»_IIl~_.~   _ — —  g 

Total    




i^DUSTBIAL  COMMISSION  OF  WISCONSIN, 

Hon.  Robert  M.  La  ItaOTm  i^f^wo*.  Janmmry  94, 

Senate  0/jflce  Buildinsr,  Washinffion,  D  C 


iiccount  of  wliat  Wlsconsiii  l»  attempdiig  to  do  ill  meeting  the  tmnsieiit 

problem : 

Two  months  ago  we  started  a  program  to  open  up  several  homes  for  trau- 
gients  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  State.  Our  motiyes  were : 

first,  to  provide  better  hoosittg  and  food  and  medical  service  for  transients. 

Second,  to  keep  as  miuiy  men  off  the  road  as  possible  by  having  them  stay 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  at  one  of  these  transient  depots  instead  of  shoving 
them  on  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  as  ii*  the  present  practice. 

Third,  through  persoBal  and  individual  cheek-np  see  that  those  transients 
who  have  homes  are  influenced  to  go  home. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  five  such  iKimes  in  operation.  In  order  to 
keep  the  work  as  decentralized  as  possible  and  make  the  local  community' 
feel  some  re^[>onsihlllt;f  the  honies  are  nominally  under  the  local  relief  agency. 
We  have  been  able  to  vent  8iii|idii«  hnfldings  in  ea(^  city  for  the  equivalent 
of  the  taxes.  A  resident  oneijpoyed  man  is  put  in  chnrgc-  the  only  i^aid 
person  connected  with  tile  home.  All  the  other  work,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning, 
etc.,  is  done  by  the  transients  themselves.  Other  work  programs  keep  the  men 
iJWwy  a  few  hours  a  day.  We  have  been  able  to  get  an  ample  supply  of  Army 
cots  and  blankets  from  Gamp  Dooglas  so  that  onr  capital  Investment  has  been 
very  little. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions  in  regard  to  our  tran^ent  program. 
We  do  know  that  hundreds  <Mf  tranidents  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  clean 
quarters,  good  food  and  the  privilege  of  stayinj;  indefinitely.  We  intend  to 
open  np  four  or  five  additional  homes  within  the  next  tew  weeks. 

The  great  danger,  of  course,  in  one  State  starting  sucli  a  program  is  that 
they  may  be  ovi^rlnivdened  with  periMms  from  o^i^  States.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  grot  Mp  to  us  if  the  neighboring  States  would  start  similar 
programs.  This  would  be  possible  If  pudi  a  Federal  program  as  the  Cutting 
bill  suggests  were  put  into  effect. 
¥onrs  very  tmly, 

Flobbnob  Petisson. 
Smpefphw  of  Vnempknfmeni  Relief » 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  25,  J9SS. 

Senator  Bobebt  M.  La  Foixette, 

WMMilflOfi,  J>.  C 

Wmm  WmtMitm  La  Wmjumtm:  Unemployed  veterans  constitnte  tkt  largest  single 
gvoop  araoDg  the  migratory  unemployed  to-day.  Many  of  them  have  given  a 
igllit  ^Ikmt  of  thought  to  the  problem  before  your  committee.  In  their  behalf  I 
lift  p^  a  statement  to  be  submitted  at  this  hearing.  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  an  early  <qHiortiialty  to  pieMnt  this  statMiiaiit  It  la  brief  and  to 
thepolBt 

GuonoB  D.  Bbady, 
OhairtMin  VeUirmuf  VmtMmM  IMmm  Committee, 

SvawMBnt  of  Gboboe  D.  Brady,  Chairman  Veterans'  National  LlAiaoN 
COMMITTBS,  with  HBAOqUABTKBS  IN  Washinqton,  D.  C. 

The  pmipaiie  nf  tHi  OffgauiBatlon  is  to  unite  veterans  and  veteran  organiza- 
tions in  hUMlIf  of  certain  specific  causes.  The  first  of  these  causes  is  immediate 
relief  for  the  unemployed,  including  ncoveterans.  This  is  my  fii'st  reason  for 
testifying  here  to-day.  .  „.^i^,jte„„ 

The  second  leaiwii  is  my  deep  InleiflnHHill  before  this  eonailttee.  That 
interest  goes  back  to  the  small  conference  out  of  which  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion grew.  General  Glassford  was  invited  to  this  conference  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  him  to  take  charge  cf  a  nation-wide  movement  in  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployed. His  favcnraMe  response  and  active  efflbrts  resvlted  te  this  hill  and  these 


I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  veterans  wish  to  claim  any  particular  credit  or  seek 
any  special  benefit  in  this  matter.  That  first  conference  was  arranged  by  a 
civilian  whose  antiwar  and  antimilitfiry  position  wa«  known  to  ns  and  whoae 
Interest  was  not  in  veterans  as  soch,  hot  rather  a  human  interest  in  them  as 

Victims  of  unemployment. 

Thirdly,  I  am  here  as  cne  who  has  long  faced  and  is  still  facing  the  destitu- 
tion and  helplessness  with  which  this  committee  is  concerned.   I  am  familiar 
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with  freight  trains  and  flor.  houses,  hunger,  and  cold.  Vor  a  long  time  I  have 
pennifess         ^^P^^^^^e       what  It  means  to  be  hmmta^  JoUew.  and 

You  have  heard  about  us  from  officials  of  organizations  dealing  with  us  as  a 
social  problem.  You  are  discussing  what  to  do  with  us  and  for  us.  It  would 
seem  strange  if  some  of  us  were  not  present  to  speak  for  ourselves,  however 
J?i^^i^':.#.^*^-«^"''^  ^^"^  benevolent  your  interest  may  be  and  how  wise  your 
plans,  after  aU,  your  success  dep^ds  fundamentally  on  the  cociperation  of  those 
^1!.,^        "7  ■?  ^^thmt  this  cooperation  your  machinery  may  break 

Uov.n.    With  It  It  will  work  smoothly,  without  friction,  resentment,  or  revolt 
tu.«^«f2,    iS?  ^  represent  want  to  see  you  succeed,  even  if  they  are  not  directly 
Denented.   They  want  to  see  human  misery  relieved  for  others  if  not  for  them- 
selves.   They  want  to  take  part  in  this  war  against  poverty  and  distre^  at 
homo,  many  of  them  more  than  they  wanted  to  share  in  the  war  almtad  We 

are  sponsoring  this  measure.  We  wish  to  avoid  placing  them  and  our.selves  in 
a  position  where  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
jpians  adcpteu. 

I  believe  we  ctm  coopeiate  in  two  ways  at  these  hearings,  by  our  tnstlmonv 
and  our  suggestions.  ^  (wsrauoy 

It  wottld  take  many  honrs  to  present  the  tSeitimony  I  would  like  to  offer  in 
the  name  of  the  great  mass  of  unemployed  veterans  who  prefer  action  bv  C*mi- 
gress  to  charity  doles.  It  would  be  a  testimony  not  of  statistics  but  of  ter- 
rible  experiences,  day  after  day  and  month  aftci-  month  The  mo^t  trvinc 
experience  that  has  com  to  any  large  group  of  the  unemi)lo.ve(l  was  inflicted 
on  thousands  of  law*irtddlng  veterans  hei«  In  the  Nation's  Capital  wher^  thPv 
Avere  driven  out  like  dogs  before  bayonets,  machine  guns,  sabeiit  taktaL  tmA^ 

Driven  by  unemployment,  eviction,  and  destitution  they  came  as  a 
and  hopeless  resort  to  petition  for  the  one  form  of  relief  they  belie  ved  mi-ht 
possibly  be  granted.  Individoals  and  organisations  all  over  thrt  ou  ,  rv  c7m^ 
trH>ntcd  funds  for  their  support.  The^ spent  these  ^nds  in  Wa^lU^ 
Th«r  behavior  while  here  and  since  has  b^ied  tl.e  ch™To  the^?  l^lSg  a 
bnrden  or  a  menace.  They  were  ex-service  men,  loyal  to  tlu  ir  <  ountrv  l  it  in 
desperate  need  On  the  day  wh0n  some  of  them  were  killed,  mos  of  them 
gassed  and  all  of  them  evicted,  pursued,  and  exiled  tnm  the  Dfetrtct  th^ 
largest  single  contribution  was  made  to  the  cornitry's  army  ^hcmS^  umA 
transient  unemployed.  ^      ««WBie»  awl 

Their  numbers,  their  conditions,  and  their  state  of  mind  have  to  be  rc(  k- 
oned  with  in  any  scheme  for  handling  the  great  problem  before  this  ccunmittee 
This  IS  no  challenge  or  threat,  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  If  I^der^ 
stand  their  situation  and  their  state  of  mind  as  I  think  I  do.  then  it  is  mv 
duty  to  submit  to  this  committee  certain  suggestions.  I  shall  state  thom  as 
briefly  as  possible.  My  desire  Is  to  be  helptoL  If  I  seem  to  be  mtical  U  is 
because  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  mistaken  st^  may  provl  either  dlL^ 
trous  or  a  waste  of  time  any  money.  eimer  oisas- 

.  The  fbllowing  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted  for  your  best  judgment- 
L  It  is  important  to  create  a  right  sort  of  pubUc  attitude  toward  the  miem 
Woyed  and  their  relief.   The  public  should  not  be  given  tiie  iSpre^on  hat 
m«v  ll^^'J^  unemployment  are  either  mendicants  or  a  menace^^Sh  they 

cZi^ot^httr'^L::.'^^^^^  unemployed  are  not  ignorant  of  thf 

;?  r  txttfdiftlon  and  increasing  numbers  are  daily  becoming  more  cog- 
nizant of  the  true  reasons  for  their  present  pU^t;   They  know  that  thev  hflve 
of  Ss'knorfhl".       """^'^  "^*^^on^^!!S^•«  have  cornered';,r^sS^der^^^^^ 
«f  nnJ^^ni  *^.^^  '''^''^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  war-made  millionaires  who  profited 

at  our  and  the  country's  expense  and  then  helped  to  wreck  the  country  tathe 
w  Id  orgy  of  speculation  that  ^tMnoed  the  pr^nt  coU^  of  Sei  ^l 
unemployed  veteran  wants  no  crumbs  from  the  tables  irfttie  TOdtt^*  lipv 
want  relief,  not  as  a  favor  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  bSt^s^k  s«^S 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  country  as  weU  as  the  unemployed  their  sdf- 

respec't  and  their  cooperation  should  be  a  part  of  whatevS^ reliS  nlaTte 
an&i^lUt^'  '"^^^  ^^^^         ^  -^^nre'or^.;^,^^^ 

teer  '^herri^fnof  ^^^'^^  ^  "       ^^^irely,  volun- 

Z  I'        }  *  position,  from  management  and  executive  work  to  clerlflal 

This  ^<>»l^flHthe  added  advantage  of  keeping  down  overhead. 
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4  l%e  tttmosiiliere  of  the  camps  and  tlie  attitude  of  tboee  in  charge  is  a  rery 
important  element.  The  feeling  of  dependence  as  public  wards  should  be 
erased  and  a  sense  of  citizenship  and  independence  generated.  This  could  be 
(^tivated  by  lectures,  course  of  study,  and  in  other  ways,  such  as  free  and 
triiiK  &ifm  forma  dlaenariona 

n  camps  should  be  relatiyely  small,  with  a  community  of  spirit,  aa 
easy  dlyision  of  reiq>oii8ibility  and  a  better  ciiance  afforded  for  aelf-diaeipUne 
and  cooperation. 

i.  While  trades  shoiiM  be  taught,  the  camps  should  not  become  a  training 
groond  for  low-wage  workers  to  undermine  organized  labor.  With  12,000,000 
unemi^yed  the  labor  market  should  not  be  further  glutted  with  easy  tools 
of  unscrupulous  employers  and  strike-breaking  agencies.  This  is  a  very  real 
and  serious  danger. 

7.  In  every  State  where  the  camps  are  located  there  should  be  a  strong 
advisory  committee  on  which  organized  labor  should  be  represented.  The 
things  produced  by  the  men  should  be  used  by  them  and  not  placed  in  the 
market  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  either  farmers  or  industrial  workers. 

&  There  should  be  a  nati<»ial  advisory  board  composed  ot  the  ablest 
Hid  highest  type  of  men  and  women.  M  the  head  of  this  work  should  be  a  man 
of  outstanding  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and  comi»letely  free  from  political 
bias  and  control. 

9.  It  Should  be  understood  that  this  is  an  emergency  undertaking  and  not  a 
fstop  gap  or  snbstitiite  for  the  fimdamental  reforms  that  seem  necessary  in  our 
eeoDoraie  system  to-day. 

Senator  CumNG.  I  tlao  hftve  a  number  of  letlers  which  were 
addressed  to  General  Olassford.  I  hare  not  had  time  to  go  over 
them,  but  I  think  there  may  of  those  letters  wluch  the 

General  would  hke  to  put  in  the  reoord,  and  I  aek  leave  after  going 
over  them  to  have  Ifaem  incori>orated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  put  them  in,  they  may  be  incor- 
porated at  thej|||||Blusion  of  General  Glaasfojnl's  te^unony. 

Senator  pxji5S^.  'Moreover,  I  have  here  a  series  of  answers  to  a 
questionnake  which  you  sent  out  to  the  mayors  of  the  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been  tabulated,  and  I  think  they 
give  a  more  complete  picture  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  different 
municipalities,  or  what  is  not  being  done  in  the  different  munici- 
palities, than  anything  else  I  have  seen.  I  think  this  tabulation 
ought  certainly  to  be  in  the  record  as  a  very  important  part  of  the 
testimony. 

The  Ch.^irman.  Let  it  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testi- 
mony this  morning.  I  also  have  a  telegram  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  public  welfare  of  Cincinnati;  a  letter 
from  Miss  Florence  Peterson,  supervisor  of  unemployment  relief  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin;  and  a  statement  by  Mr. 
George  Brady,  of  Washington,  which  I  think  should  be  inserted 
following  the  letters  that  Senator  Cutting  offered  for  the  record. 
The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

Chair.  '-j-MiiiiMAiii. 

(Whereupom  at  1.20  o'dock  p.  m.,  the  suIk^II^^ 
siil^ect  ti»  the  e«Il  of  thto  CShwr.) 


The  following  excerpts,  arranged  by  States,  showing  local  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  transient  problem,  are  taken  from  letters  re- 
ceived in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  mayors  of  all  cities 
and  (opna  in  the  United  States,  requesting  information  concerning 
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local  unemployment-relief  problems.  The  summary  given  here  is 
based  upon  replies  to  the  question,  "  How  are  you  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  transient  unemployed  in  need  of  relief  I  " 

Piedmont  (3,668)  :  Pass  them  on — occasionally  give  meals  to  worthy  cases. 

Do  than  a6,046)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 

Ozark  (3,103)  :  One  meal  and  one  night's  loclj;ing. 

VIOMla  (2,580)  :  Unable  financially  to  handle. 

Jasper  (5,313)  :  Small  portion  of  food  and  send  on. 

Andalusia  (5,154)  :  Have  none. 

Prichard  (4,580)  :  Not  meeting  the  problem  at  all. 

S^ma  (18,012) :  One  nH^'s  le«gteg,  two  meats,  and  hisist  tbey  moTe  on. 

Handled  very  inadequately. 

Opp  (2,918)  :  Usually  feed  and  transport  to  next  city. 
Gadsden  (24,042)  :  Through  Salvation  Army. 

mkm  SlMriiifs  (2,876) :  Give  temporary  relief  on  work  basis,  except  with 

women  when  direct  relief  Is  given. 

Atmore  (3,035)  :  Temporary  relief  while  present. 

Nine  of  these  cities  have  an  increase  in  their  own  unemployment  problem 
orer  last  year  of  from  75  to  over  200  per  cent.  Three  report  no  city  mro- 
priation  at  all  to  meet  tlte  pfoblem. 

ABIZOITA 

Nogales  (6,006) :  Emergency  relief  only. 

Blsbee  (8,023)  :  No  serious  problem,  but  recently  increasing. 

Nogales  has  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  unemployment  over  last 
year  with  only  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  appropriation.  Bisbee  has  no  legal 
dty  apprc^riation  for  th^  care  of  their  own  unemployed. 

ABKANSAS  . 

Searcy  (3,387) :  Met  tbro^  (iood  Fellows  fund, 

Hope  (6,008)  :  Unable  to  meet  the  problem^    .  5,..  .     .  . 

Texarkana  (10,764)  :  Only  feeding  them. 
Dermott  (2,942)  :  Met  with  State  funds. 

Paragould  (5,966) :  A  meal  and,  if  ill,  possibly  transportatioB  home. 
Stamps  (2,705)  :  With  local  funds. 

McOehee  (3,488) :  »Aep  te  city  jail  a«4 ^  hail}  flat  tbem  out  /pC  t9Wtt 

as  soon  as  possible. 
Pine  Blufle  (20,760)  :  Put  them  to  work  and  make  use  of  flop  house. 
Wynne  (3,505) :  Small  amoniits  from  rommnnlty  dieat. 

Crossett  (2,811):  Have  few.  .  , 

Mena  (3,118)  :  Very  few  helped. 

Forrest  City  (4,594)  :  Trying  to  pass  up,  as  we  have  no  funds. 

Helena  (8.316) :  Falrfy 

Arkadelphia  (3,380)  :  PastUng  them  on. 

El  Dorado  (16,421) :  Trying  to  care  for  them  through  the  Salvation  AnSjF* 
De  Queen  (2,938)  :  Impossible  to  care  for;  it  is  our  hardest  problem. 
VanBoren  (5,182) :  Nat  taking  care  of  them. 

Brinkley  (8,046):  Through  the  Reconstructtoa  jftaanaaiCorptWrtlaift 

Fort  Smith  (31,429)  :  By  the  Salvation  Army. 

Some  of  these  cities  show  an  increase  in  unemployment  over  1931  up  to 
600  per  cent  Several  state  that  their  appropriation  for  care  of  the  unem- 
ploy^  has  been  eat  off  due  to  delinquent  taxes,  Ajnftij^  have  no  apiiro- 
prlatton  for  their  own  unemployed.  One,  QMHlHIl^  lia  mr  cmt 
of  the  city  will  need  help  this  winter.  '  ■  " 

CALIFOBNIA 

Maywood  (6,794) :  No  relief;  can't  take  care  of  our  citizens. 
Long  Beach  (142,032)  :  Single  males  slept  and  fed  three  days.  Families  giTfn 
emergency  relief  and  returned  to  original  residence. 
Los  Gates  (3,168) :  Two  meals;  overnight  lodging. 
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Piedmont  (9,333)  :  Have  none. 

San  Mateo  (13,444) :  City  giyes  three  meals  and  bed;  repairs  shoes,  ckmies, 
etc. 

Auburn  (2,081)  :  Temporary  relief  only. 
Red  Bluff  (3,517)  :  Small  amount  of  food  and  gaaoline. 
Needles  (3,144) :  City  can  not  handle  them. 
Pc^tmiUe  (5,303) :  Don't  Iultb  to  meet  Hie  problem. 
IjiMnpoc  (2,845) :  Give  necessary  meal. 

Fresntf  (62,513) :  Night's  lodging  and  twe  meals  In  return  for  four  hours 
work 

Tuiare  (6,207) :  Street  cleaning  «n4  municipal  wood  yard  work  at  25  cents 
per  hour  which  is  paid  in  groceries. 

Roseville  (6,425)  :  Send  them  on,  as  have  no  place  to  house  them. 
Ooronado  (5,425) :  State  work  camps. 

Burlingame  \1^0) :  The  cities  of  Burlingame,  San  MateO,  and  HUlsborough, 
-wltiia  comMned  popuulation  of  32,000,  all  within  a  radius  of  2%  miles.  Jointly 
we  have  prepared  a  shelter  with  a  service  capacity  of  about  60.  Our  service 
consists  of  lodging  in  clean  bunks  and  wholesome  food.  We  require  each  man 
to  take  a  bath  and  haye  all  dothing  fumigated ;  we  alee  haTo  a  barber  shop 
and  shoe  repairing  equipment,  both  operated  by  capable  itinerants,  who  are 
willing  to  remain  for  their  food  and  bed ;  we  also  have  a  hospital  service,  local 
doctors  donating  their  time,  local  druggists  furnish  the  drugs  gratis,  local 
merchants  donate  the  majority  of  the  food,  and  local  residents  cast-oft  clothing. 
We  allow'only  OTomigbt  serrice  for  all,  except  those  who  require  medical  treat- 
ment :  each  man  mast  work  at  least  two  hours  each  day  on  the  wood  pile ;  the 
accumulating  wood  is  given  to  the  poior.  I  might  say  that  our  plan  is  working 
^endldU.  Since  opaiing  Hie  Mter  we  do  not  allow  beggUig  and  can  see  a 
decided  falling  off  in  this  respect 

Lynwood  (7.323)  :  No  provision. 

Gardens  (15,969) :  No  assistance  given. 

Banning  (2.752) :  Meals,  temporary  lodging,  and  gasoline  In  ezdiang^  for 
WOilE  in  city  woodyard. 
Redlands  (14^77) :  State  labor  camps,  forestry  work. 
Gilroy  (3,502) :  One  good  meal  and  more  if  they  work. 

Pasadena  (19,063) :  Mtoor  factor.  ,    ^    ^   ^ 

Fnllerton  (10,300) :  2  meals.  1  night's  lodging  In  return  for  work.  Kitchen 
and  bunk  house  sponsored  by  American  Legion. 
Pomona  (20,804) :  Work  for  meal  and  place  to  sleep,  and  move  on. 
San  Gabriel  (7.224)  :  Welfare  association  gives  temporary  relief. 
Ontario  (13.583) :  Veed  and  pass  ttiem  on. 
Montebello  (5,498)  :  Through  Salvation  Army. 
San  Luis  Obispo  (8,276) :  1  meal,  bunk,  good-by.  « 
Hunttngton  Beach  (3,600)  :  No  plan. 

Oorona  (7,018) :  Fed  and  housed  where  necessary  in  dty  hall  basemsnt,  in 

idiange  for  wood-yard  work. 

Tracy  (3,829)  :  Have  heavy  transient  problem.  We  are  a  termhial  on  the 
railroad.  Trains  stop  here  and  unload  the  itinerants.  Being  satisfactorily 
liandled  witii  large  wood  yard.  Any  itinerant  can  get  two  days^  supply  of  food 
for  two  hoars'  work.  We  use  a  large  number  of  married  men  with  families. 
Use  large  number  of  married  men  to  cut  this  wood  along  the  river.  It  is  then 
hauled  into  the  wood  yard.  These  married  men  get  |2  per  day  in  fiood  or  rent 
Badi  man  allowed  enongli  work  eaOii  month  to  pay  for  wtet  snjpiifies  be 
reQoires* 

Hermosa  Beach  (4.796)  :  No  funds,  although  some  relief  prc|iab|y  given. 
Merced  (7,066) :  City  assists  the  Salvation  Army. 

Claremont  (2,710)  :  Given  diance  to  earn  lodging  and  meals  at  wood  yard  or 
rock  pile. 

La  Verne  (2,860) :  Police  superrlse  wood|»ile  on  which  transients  given  work 
in  return  for  food  and  lodging.  ' 

Berkeley  (82,iiif !  Temporait  shelter  at  T.  M.  a  A.  (ewnmunity  chest 
funds.) 

Tuba  City  (3,605)  :  15-cent  meal  tickets. 

San  Rafael  (8,022)  :  Established  shelter  with  lodging,  meals,  heat,  and  light 
in  return  for  two  hours'  work ;  2-day  stop. 
Dnnsmuir  (2.310) :  Unable  to  care  for  them. 
Sunnyvale  (3.004)  :  Shelter  only  this  year. 
Redondn  Beach  (9,347)  :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 

Cfhino  (3.118) :  Getting  them  to  San  Bernardino  Ckmnty  Welfare  Committee. 


The  iaeBMse  in  unemployment  in  most  of  Hie  cities  is  up  to  aboui  03  per  laaKt, 

a  few  with  200  per  cent.  However,  for  instance,  Long  Beach  this  year  can  spend 
only  $31,000  for  this  reUef  as  against  $468,000  in  San  Rafael,  with  no 

appropriation  for  the  city,  says  that  funds  can  not  he  raised  priTately  to  ade- 
qoatdy  handle  the  sitnatioiL 

OOI/MADO 

Only  three  cities  have  reported  on  the  problem  here.  Denver  reports  that 
families  are  cared  for  by  the  community  chest  and  transient  men  by  missions. 
Montrose  reports  the  problem  negligible.  Grand  Junction  reports  the  problem 
eared  for  by  the  Salvatton  Army  and  R.  F.  C.  fields  and  says  that  the  county 
aopplifia  tranipoftatioii  to  destination. 

CONNEOnOUT 

New  London  (29,640) :  Price  of  meal  and  overnif^t  shelter. 
Naugattick  (14,000) :  No  report 

Stratford  (19,212)  :  Through  a  grocery  order  charged  to  their  home  place. 
Meriden  (38,481)  :  Through  Salvation  Army  and  charities'  department. 
Hartford  (164,072)  :  Shelter  run  jointly  by  city  and  community  chest. 
Derby  (10,788):  No  relief  given. 

Of  the  two  cities  reporting  on  this  problem,  Milford  (3,700)  has  not  had  any 
transients  and  Dover  (4|^00)  says  it  is  not  taking  care  of  the  transients. 


Fort  Myers  (9,000)  :  Takes  carerilHilllil  lents  only  in  emmeney  siekness 
or  where  there  are  small  children. 

Clearwater  (7,600)  :  Bunked  in  barracks.  Fed  at  jail.  Of  ten  provided  WHih 
expense  money  for  return  home. 

Winter  Haven  (7,100)  :  By  special  agencies  Mmeed  by  B.  V.  €. 

Panama  City  (6,400) :  Food  and  sometimes  tniDsportati<m  to  point  of  des- 
tination. 

New  Smyrna  (4,100)  :  Sleep  in  jail  but  no  food.  : 
Pwisacola  (81,600) :  Salvation  Army  cares  for  ds  far  as  possible. 
Gainesville  (10,000) :  GHve  food  and  shelter  and  attempt  to  return  to  legal 

residence. 

Hialeah  (2,600) :  Have  no  way  of  caring.  But  surely  Federal  Ctoveriiment 
should  do  something.  I  could  tell  of  some  tragic  cases.  'y-  -^  '  •;; 

Apalachlcola  (3,100) :  Supply  food  for  a  day  and  move  on.  In  some  cases 
Iternlsh  transportation  to  friends. 

Arcadie  (4,000) :  Work  in  wood  yard:  most  do  not  want  to  work. 

West  Palm  Beach  (26,600)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 

Bradenton  (6,900)  :  Lodging  for  ni^t  and  mtfire  on. 

Fort  Pierce  (4,800)  :  Not  trying  to  meet  the  problem. 

Fernandina  (3,000)  :  Where  necessary  paying  transportation  back  borne. 

Lake  Wales  (3,400)  :  Some  food  and  transportation: 

Increase  in  VMnpioymeal  or^  1081  nms  from  YS  fier  cent  (f^  lower) 
up  to  1,100  per  cent.  Some  cities  reporting  no  increaae  In  apmprlaftlon,  or 
no  appropriation  at  ly^jf^  uneoq^loyment  relief. 


a^Jm;  unc 


Moultrie  (8,000)  :  Feed  and  send  out  of  town. 
Brunswick  (14,000)  :  They  usually  work  for  food  and  lodging. 
HapeviUe  (4,200) :  Probably  give  a  meal  and  send  iliem  ea  tiieir  way. 
Atlanta  (270,000) :  Salvation  Araiy  eates  Itor  Ima  men  mad  bagFS 
Travelers  Aid  for  families. 

Dawson  (3,800) :  A  committee  investigates^usually  feeds  and  furnislkes 
tia»i9ortRtioB  to  MBi  town. 


and 


Thomasvllle  (11,700) :  HBMMiate  reUtf  such  as  food— furnish  enough  fii 
to  get  out  of  county. 
Bockmart  (3,200)  :  Through  the  B«d  Oron. 
Marietta  (7,600)  :  Sufficient  aid  to  move  on. 
LaGrange  (20,000)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 
Yidalia  (3,500) :  They  caU  from  house  to  house  for  food. 

III4B0 

flttimett  (2,700)  :  Not  much  trouhled,  a  good  meal  and  start  them  off  ^Saln. 

Bfllse  City  (21,500) :  Lodging  2  nights,  meals  at  SalTAtloii  Army  2  dtyi  •ml 
aifef  do  temiNyrary  work  in  dduuige. 

liirley  (3,800)  :  Employment  from  local  fniuls  is  possible  to  get  them  home. 

Weisler  (2,700)  :  Each  man  one  night's  lodging  and  one  meal. 

Twin  Falls  (8,700) :  Have  a  building  where  we  have  equipped  25  biimw  for 
sleeping  quarters  for  trftaileiits.  iJao  ft  ftflly  equlnped  kitchen  and  furnish 
f^O^am  mutftffS  tnd  two  hot  meftis  a  day.  Meals  substantial  and  a  man  can 
haveaU  he  wants.  Care  for  tlmm  not  to  exceed  three  days  when  they  move 
on  to  some  other  community. 

ILLINOIS 

Lantfng  (ajOO) :  Can't  caw  for  tliem.  Bstx^at  emergency  paid  oat  of 
village  miscellaneous  fund. 

Pinckneyville  (3,000)  :  Doing  nothing. 

VandaUa  (4,300) :  City  gives  some  gas  and  some  food. 

m^irfllle  (5,100) :  Given  two  hot  meals,  and  if  necessary  given  to  under- 
stand  they  are  to  continue  transient.  ^  „  ^      «  ^ 

Bloomington  (30,000)  :  Salvation  Army  and  a  local  mission.  Relief  confined 
to  one  night's  lodging  and  breakfast  next  day. 

Oentralia  (12,500) :  Soup  klt«tai  mM  Wmm  „        ,  on 

Mavana  (3,400) :  BftB^niffPt  In  dty  hall  can  care  for  2i»  Bome  nights  have  20. 

Metropolis '(5,500)  :  Can  not  meet  the  problem. 

Carlinville  (4,000) :  SmaU  fund  administered  by  chamber  of  commerce  and 

veterans  bureau. 
Champaign  (20,000)  :  Soap  UtdMiia. 
East  Alton  (4,800)  :  Not  helping. 
River  Forest  (8,800)  :  Not  attempting  to  assist. 
Mt  Vernon  (12,000) :  Just  furnish  place  to  sleep. 
Chfterville  (2300) :  Help  a  IttHe. 
SMbyville  (2,800) :  Boosing.  # 
Edwardsville  (6,000)  :  Temporary  shelter  and  food. 
Mound  City  (2,500) :  Shelter  and  one  meaL  Not  aWe  to^e  fWf  OjMj. 
JoUet  (43,000) :  Through  tzauqiortatlon  agMMMBt  IMvm  lMemMII»rMNl 

send  them  on. 
Bentfln  (8,200)  :  Not  being  cared  for. 

DeKalb  (8,600) :  Can  not  cope  with  problem,  so  many  unemployed  in  our 

own  community.  ,     .  , 

Oystal  Lake  (8,100) :  Tlnnpeiarf  relief  mia  liAgHg 

Monmouth  (8,600) :  One  meal  and  gas. 

Geneseo  (3,400)  :  Very  little  to  do.   Give  breakfast  only.   ^  ^   ,  , 
Kankakee  (20,000) :  Meal  and  bed  and  transportation  through  TravelerB  AM. 
Dwlght  (2.500) :  Work  en  wood  pile. 

.  Dixon  (9,900) :  Lodging  la  pHtae  etldAsii.^^^ ^^^^^  »lve8  them 

iQod  night  and  morning. 
Waukegan  (33,000)  :  Unable  to  meet  probl«».  ^ 
Normal  (6,700) :  Night's  lodging  and  tenqporary  leMef  only. 
Sticator  (14,700) :  Feed  and  smd/iftiMr  way. 

Beardstown  (6,300)  :  Are  not  aiding.  ^  

Rochelle  (3.700) :  Food  and,  if  they  have  a  car,  gasoline  to  get  mm  to 

move  on. 

LawrmoeviUe  (6,000) :  (^  tax  and  donatlen* 

Batavla  (5,000)  :  Lodging  and  breakfast.  ^ 
Ottawa  (15.000)  :  Feed,  lodge,  and  pass         „      ^  ,    .  '  * 

Princeton  (4,700) :  Problem  larger  than  ever.  Honaedjn  jag.  ^ 
Westmont  (2,700) :  Tempoftry  aid  and  returned  t»  togel  aomM  W  ipiiM. 
BiBld  (2.980)  :  NotWng  to  meet  problem  with. 
mmm  (14,600) :  Housed  In  JaiL  Coffee  and  rolls  In  mondng. 
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Wheaton  (8,000)  :  Night's  lodging  and  breakfast  and  sent  on  their  way.  City 
funds  pay  the  bill. 

High  wood  (3.500) :  Even  the  press  has  called  High  wood  a  mecca  for  the 
itinerant  public ;  food  situation  is  another  thing,  for  the  transient,  that  is. 

Blue  Island  (16,500)  :  Transients  assisted  to  meals  and  sometimes  to  extent 
of  getting  to  nest  town.  Money  raised  by  popular  snbseri^on. 

In  Illinois  there  is  a  high  increase  in  unemployment  over  1931  ranging  from 
50  per  cent  to  200  per  cent,  with  the  same  story  of  no  funds  to  appropriate  in 
many  cases.  A  great  falling  off  in  private  agencies'  work  and  a  low  weekly  rate 
allowed  to  femUlee  In  need. 

nnnANA 


MltcheU  (3,200) :  Try  to  help  along  and  advise  to  return  to  own  eomunlties 
te  obtain  relief. 

Boonville  (4,200)  :  Bed  and  meals. 
Blwood  (10,000)  :  One  day's  meals. 
Connersville  (12,000)  :  No  organised  effort.  Sleeping  quarters  at  dty  build- 

Aurora  (4,300) :  Sleeping  quarters  In  JalL    American  Legion  and  dtlaens 

furnish  some  food. 
Lebanon  (6,400)  :  Merchants  taking  care  of. 
Qarrett  (4,400) :  Board  and  room  two  days  at  city  station. 
Vincennes  (17,000)  :  Have  done  everything  possible  to  dieeMaca 

Tipton  (4,800)  :  By  private  donations. 

New  Albany  (25,800)  :  Usual  police  methods.   Sheltered  and  moved  on. 
IMon  City  (8,000) :  S<6itie  skelter  In  city  building.  No  ptovlskm  for  eats. 

Noblesville  (4,800)  :  County  sheriff  furnishes  bed  and  one  meal. 
Shelby ville  (10,600)  :  Salvation  Army  furnishes  lodging  and  some  meals. 
Qreencastle  (4,600)  :  Sleeping  quarters  one  night  each  and  breakfast. 
Huntington  (13,400) :  Fed  well  and  he^^  m  war* 

West  Terre  Haute  (3.500) :  Nothing  regular^  Sleep  at  lire  ititlon  aatf  wMi 

possible  citizens  help  a  little. 

Washington  (9,000)  :  Only  lodging,  no  food. 

Valpariaso  (8,000)  :  Through  police  fund. 

Lawrenceburg  (4,000) :  Through  prirate  relief  agencies. 

Oakland  City  (2,800) :  Sle^  In  town  hall  and  beg.  Family  esmetlmea  as- 
sisted to  next  place. 

Kendallville  (5,400) :  Mostly  fed  by  private  parties. 

MeoBl  VetMi  (S^OOfr) :  Deaatiens  by  dtlMa  as  each  case  oomea  np. 

Salem,  (3,100)  :  Few  helped  by  Red  Cross,  rest  by  privedt-WlenatllM. 

La  Porte  (16^700) :  No  provisions  made  for  them  here. 

IOWA  ' 

Fairfield  (6,600)  :  Furnish  produce,  and  they  cook  it  themselves  at  city  jaiL 
Des  Moines  (142,000) ;  Thrqui^h  Travelers'  iud,  SUUvation  Army*  Alpecl* 
can  Legion.  ,   =.  . 

Orimooesa  (10.000) :  Bleep  at  police  station.  'Woik  en  wood  pile  for  meals  fur- 
nished by  Salvation  Army  under  direction  of  transient  comm^Hea. 
Cherokee  (6,400)  :  Do  nothing— only  In  case,  Of  epparwigy. 
Carroll  (4,600)  :  Fed  at  the  city  hall.     ^  ^ 
Subuque  (41,000) :  Handled  through  private  agencies. 
Mason  City  (23,000)  :  Fed  and  lodged  overnight  only. 
Bettendorf  (2,700)  :  One  meal  and  flop  and  on  your  way. 
Fort  Dodge  (21,800)  :  Through  Salvation  Army  sunported  by  commuuity- 
chest  funds.  '  i      v^^^tt  -  '  • 

Council  Bluffs  (42,000)  :  SalVallto  Army  and  citheens*  coinilititiee. 
NeTada  (3,100)  :  Feed  in  return  for  work  on  wood  IfSU,.  , 
Independence  (3,600):  Free  lodging  only. 
Cresco  (3,000)  :  One  meal  and  one  night's  lodging. 
JMrUngton  (M|T0O) :  Meals  through  tSodal  Service  League. 
'Waterloo  (46,000)  :  Salvation  Army  operates  food  kitdien  neai?  WOQd  plte 
and  a  small  cot  house.  Took  care  of  561  in  1932. 
Ottumwa  (28,000)  :  Referred  to  soup  kitchen  for  a  meal  and  then  on  their 


way  dtoewhere. 
CHenwood  (4^200) :  Lodging  and  breakfsst  onee  only. 
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Jfoffingtoii  (4,500) :  One  jdgm^B  sbidter  mA  permittiBd  to  loUcit  fNm  dli- 

wtm  (about  750  per  month). 

IffyryayiUe  (4,000)  :  Food  and  transportation. 

Wtnfield  (9,300) :  Tlirougli  the  Salvation  Arnqr. 

Jiiilioiiy  (2,900) :  Teinpmry  aid  snd  paitlBf  them  on. 

Caney  (2,700) :  Aid  In  mialM  amoimts  possible  with  funds  coUacted  bj 
popular  subscription. 

Horton  (4,000) :  Not  meeting  the  problem — can't 

IBureka  (8,000) :  Welfore  assoeinttOD  board  has  hodfet  fi^  this. 

Wellington  (7,400) :  Na  system. 

Galena  (4,700)  :  Must  shift  for  themselves. 

Independence  (12,000) :  Food  and  lodging  on  limited  scale. 

Newton  (11,000) :  Throni^  the  Bed  Ooss,  Salvation  Army,  and  AsaoetaM 
Gharities. 

Hays  (4,600)  :  (Set  them  out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible  and  help  just  as 
little  as  possible. 

Wichita  (111,000) :  Bisconraging  transients.  Salvation  Array  gives  only 
temporary  aid. 

Fredonia  (3,400)  :  Feed  and  provide  what  is  necessary  to  keep  moving. 
Lawrence  (13,700)  :  Try  to  get  them  to  their  legal  residence. 
Gonncil  Orove  (2J0O) :  Belp  only  in  extreme  emergoBcy. 
Psarsons  (14,900) :  Throngfa  Salvation  Army  soup  kitdtoi. 
Ganiett  (2,700)  :  Work  men  on  rock  pile  for  meals. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  unemployment  over  1931  in  Kansas,  ranging 
from  50  per  eent  to  200  per  coal  and  over,  with  a  very  low  we^y  allownnce 
to  famHSes. 

UMTUOKT 

Shelby ville  (4,000)  :  Moving  them  on. 
IfayMd  (8^000) :  Through  donationa. 

RussellviUe  (3,000)  :  Not  being  met,  saving  by  individual  help. 

Paris  (6,000)  :  Lodging  and  food. 

Ashland  (29,000)  :  Through  local  social  agencies. 

Harrodshnrg  (4,000) !  1  isijlni  no  food  nnieBi  niieaaary. 

Princeton  (4,700)  :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 

Covington  (OS^OCM)) :  Problem  met  through  Red  Cross  and  St.  Blisabeth's 
Hospital.  . 

Hopkinsvilto  (10,700)  :  Foi^  t»  leave  if  Im  caBd>  heftNk  and  able  to  travel. 
Old  personaitiM  chii4lili  ild  «nt^^  tfanspBrtatlon  can>  be  arranged  out  of 
community. 

Cynthiana  (4,300)  :  Police  and  fire  departments  give  ticket  for  bowl  of  soup, 
CSaUetbihiifs  (6^000) :  Met  fhnmgh  the  Ckivamment,  Bed  Cross,  and  Elks. 

wmt^NA 

ttMi  qmrlBS  (iB^fOO) : iciie  city  this  year  can  do  nothing. 

Mfnyirille  (2400) :  Feod  if  we  am  and  «e«d  i%  We  am  90fc  moit  tltfa 

problem. 

Gretna  (9.500) :  Through  lopal  agencies  and  recoostmction. 
Boflsier  City  (4,006) :  Through  Bed  Ckom. 

BeBidder  (3,700) :  Have  not  solved  the  proUem,  adcsiiI  to  hiivo  them  move  op. 

Haynesville  (2,500)  :  Through  private  donations. 

mnfield  (3,700)  :  Can  not  meet  the  problem ;  nothing  to  give  relief  with. 
lEomna  (6,500) :  Can  not  meet  the  problem.   They  art  a  drain  on  the  indi- 
▼lilials  in  the  commimity  who  feed,  house,  and  pass  flM  on  to  th^  Ml  eUy; 
Eunice  (3,500)  :  Give  small  amount  for  immedlntn  Bff4a 
Abbeville  (4,300)  :  One  night  bed  and  board. 
CSrawley  (7,600) :  With  a  local  soup  kitchen. 

In  this  State  ihm  seems  to  he  no  funds  from  whic^  transleot  reliel  could 
come.   There  is  an  increase  in  nnemidoyment  from  50  to  290  per  esot  One 

city  says  them  have  no  increase  because  all  of  their  people  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  1930,  and  unless  they  have  some  help  for  themselves  75  per 
cont  of  the  present  home  ownars  will  be  hgioltnfl  by  1804.  Another  says  that 
7i  par  Ml  of  mtiir  Ithortnt  pMi^  m  In  need  of  relM!. 


Hi 
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MAINB 

Bath  (9,000) :  Through  Salvation  Army,  Poor  D^artment,  Bed  Gross, 

Ctospel  Mission. 

Waterville  (1,500)  :  Police  department  gives  breakfast.   Not  serious  problem. 

Fort  IMtfteld  (2,000) :  Bio  trsnslents  In  winter ;  keep  them  mo'dng  in  snmnief . 

Calais  (5^400)  :  Try  to  feed  and  keep  moving. 

Bangor  (28,000)  :  Do  nothing  except  charity  food  and  shelter. 

Eastport  (3,400)  :  Attempt  to  collect  from  legal  resid^ce  for  any  help  given. 

Lewistcm  (35,000) :  Have  few.   tTsnally  manage  to  return  to  their  settlement. 

BIddeford  (17,600) :  Transient  paupers  out  of  State  charged  to  Stale  health 
•ni  welfare  departaient  Those  from  otbor  municipalitifla  to  thone  mnnkipal- 
IHes. 

Ellsworth  (3,500) :  By  subscription.  •       *    '         ,    .  » 

'  ■■     '     ■  "ICAStLAlfO  I    '.'  ' 

Hagerstown  (30,000)  ;  Through  Salvation  Army.  "  •  "     ,      ^  * 
Annap<dis  (12,600) :  By  mayor'fj^  contingent  ftmd. 
Laurel  (2,500)  :  One  moal  only. 

Westminster  (4,400)  :  By  Children's  Aid  Society.  „  „  . 

Crisfleld  (3,800)  :  House  and  feed  while  in  city.  '     '  : 

'  OittaMtlaBd  (37,700) ;  Bating  and  sleeping  quarters  only  for  a  limiW  time. 
Fr«d«rtdr  1 14,400)  *  %  omnt^  in^titittions  aiid  Mimtton  Aritiy. 

K^SACHUSETTS 

Nok'thampton  (24,000)  :  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  basement  of  police  bQtld|nf. 
Ware  (7,300)  :  By  police  d^artment  throni^  dcnationa  fNMn  h»iNmm> 
Provincetown  (3,800)  :  The  best  we  can. 

Clinton  (12,800)  :  Care  for  by  police  department.   Lodged  for  night ;  some- 
thing to  eat  in  morning  and  s^t  on  their  way. 
Waltham  (39,000)  :  Through  construction  work. 
Newburyport  (15,000)  :  Salvation  Army  and  private  agencies. 
Haverhill  (48,000)  :  Sent  to  State  poor  farm  or  "  infirmary  "  at  Tuxbury. 
Iiynn  (102,000)  :  |3  to  $4  aMh. 

Dartmouth  (8,700) :  Return  at  expense  <A  State  or  town  to  place  of  settla- 

ment. 

Amherst  (5,800):  Night's  lodging;  usually  breakfast;  sometimes  supper. 
Orange  (5,300) :  Not  much  bothered.   Lock  up  at  police  station  for  night 
(warm  bed).  Give  good  breakfast  and  said  m  Wi^. 

Taunton  (37,000)  :  Nothing  being  done. 
Walpole  (7,000)  :  Through  welfare  board. 

North  Attleboro  (10,000)  :  Food,  fuel,  clothing,  etc.  Those  able  to  work 
for  aid  paid  $2.60  a  day. 

Hingham  (6,600)  :  Giving  work. 

Marlboro  (15,500)  :  Through  Red  Cross  and  other  private  organizations. 
Many  cities  in  Massachusetts  report  that  they  have  no  transient  ^obleoi, 

Coldwater  (6,700) :  Feed  one  meal  and  keep  overnight.  They  get  their  own 
Oipper  or  breakfast  for  6  cents  ea<!lk    ■  •  • 

Negaunee  (iUSOO) :  Handled  by  police  department.  Idach  man  gets  two 
nights  lodging  and  four  meals  and  orders  to  leave  town. 

Greenville  (4,700)  :  Charged  back  to  the  community  froni  which  they  come. 
ISO  far  Mimbomed  for  nil  except  5  per  cent.  ^  ^ 

Kalamazoo  (54,000)  :  Two  meaUf;  tnftlM||«il  l^  flOieniftfoik  Of  CilKMK 

Ann  Arbor  (27,000)  :  Not  taken  care  of. 

Bast  Detroit  (6,000)  :  Very  few.   Given  night's  lodging  in  jail. 
Jackson  (55,000)  :  Cared  for  mostly  by  private  contributions. 
Detroit  (1,560,000) :  Housed,  fed,  and  CASea  looked  into. 
Ishpenning  (9,000)  :  Given  two  meals  by  Balvtitloii  Ar^  and  mored  on. 
Buchanan  (4,000)  :  Sleeping  quarters  only. 

Gladstone  (5,000)  :  Handled  by  superintendent  of  poor  and  Salvation  Army. 

BeAley  iWiO) :  Cared  for  and  tm  «»ttAl%M  M^ft  to  pliuse  at  laat  legal 

fiejddence.  .  vi  i    ;'■.-«■■,,;,<  »•  ,    ,  j   i?, 


IiOdge  (3,500) :  Lodging  OTernight  and  one  meal. 
Wmtin  (78,000) :  Single  men  housed  and  fed  by  Yolmiteeni  of  America, 
lifbfi  at»  ielped  by  city. 
Bowagiae  (6,000) :  Shelt^  only. 

BiTer  Rouge  (17,000) :  IfiMr  pnoltai.  JQUIi^r  etp^iet  jtlalSvaa  wtam 
family  to  legal  residence.  illllili^      "   '-'••■i^f,'^  ; 

Ionia  (6,000)  :  Through  the  county  jail. 

MelYindale  (4,000) :  Few  here.  Attempting  to  riffPi  to  proper  sources. 
Wakefield  (S,000) :  In  order  to  obtain  relief  here  appUoaiit  mial  tm.w%  tmiiML 

MINNBBOTA 

Owatonna  (7,000) :  Meali  aad  nactiaiaty  fmida  la  Jmm  fOiai  la  tMr 

destination. 

St.  Louis  Park  (4,700) :  Temporary  aid  and  removal  to  home  place. 

NortbAild  (4000) :  Lodglaf  In  jalL  SbmOI  tead^sta  af  fooO. 

Wergua  Falls  (9,000) :  Temporary  reitef  attd  paaa  than  m. 

Sauk  Rapids  (2.600) :  Not  caring  for  problem. 

Duluth  (101,000) :  Caring  for  000  men  at  Bethel  for  men. 

MaralMai  (8,000) :  Maal  tidnts  for  one  meal. 

Bveleth  (7,000) :  A  meal  and  ask  them  to  move  on. 

Lake  City  (3,000) :  Lodging  1  night  at  city  jail  for  single  men.  Hotel  fur- 
nished  for  women  and  familiea  One  meal  (if  weather  bad  more)  and  gaa 
far  tiiose  wiHi  cats. 

Austin  (12,000)  :  Maal  ticketa  gtvan  W  police. 

Willmar  (6,000)  :  Food  twice  a  day  through  Salvation  Army. 

Kontevideo  (4,300) :  Police  department  takes  a  record.  They  are  given  a 
SNSint  meal  through  a  ticket  system.  Told  to  leave  town  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  r^iieat 

White  Bear  Lake  (2,t00> :  JjmH^  wMm  aijantwHan  glfiB  Meal  tkkata  S» 

exchange  for  work. 
Lnveme  (2,600) :  Lodging  and  some  food. 
Bine  Barth  (2,800) :  One  meal  and  keep  them  biovIiw. 
Minneapolis  (464,000):  Through  the  Union  City  MiMtOil.       i  , 
Stillwater  (7,000)  :  Through  private  relief  agencies. 
Ckosby  (3,400) :  Through  private  charity. 

mm  C7J00)  :  Vem  liidliriiiialljr.   l^J^^by  diy      w^re  corn- 
Hastings  (5,000)  :  Shift  for  themselves.  ^•'"^ 

Worthlngton  (3,800) :  Place  to  sleep  and  one  15-cent  tjpket  for  meal  or  gro- 
eeiiia  'glum  fty  'Cily. 
A       lUgb  pmemmm  io  iamaae  dr  mnatiploynent  In  Mtnneaota. 


Golnmbia  (4,800) :  deeding  them. 
Xooiavtlle  (3,000) :  Qlyan  fbod. 

Starkrille  (3,600) :  Lodging  and  having  them  move  on. 
Kosciusko  (8^) :  We  are  not  meeting  the  problem. 

Tupelo  ((MMNI) :  Pood  and  lodging  wori^ed  out  on  municipal  projects.  Where 
HQl  able  to  work,  asking  tlMBi  ta  nBfte  on. 

Belzoni  (2.700)  :  Through  the  Red  Cross. 

Biloxl  (14,800)  :  Nothing  being  attempted  in  this  connection. 

Ticksburg  (22,900)  :  This  city  gives  a  monthly  allowance  to  the  Salvation 
Army  to  meet  this  problem. 

Several  of  the  Mississippi  cities  report  that  tiiaar 
far  nnemiliipaeiit  lelIsC  hioiiiaa  a<  Ibalr  finances. 


Webb  City  (6,800)  :  Salvation  Army  looks  after  and  sleep  men  in  city  hall. 
Independence  (15,000) :  Feed  and  advise  them  to  return  to  home  commonitiaa. 
MtwMM  (6,00) :  Work  them  in  wood  yard. 

Veigason  (4,000) :  Lodge  in  dty  lall  baatant  Make  no  attupr  to  tmA, 

Marceline  (3,500) :  Through  private  agency. 

Mexico  (8,000) :  Sle^  in  dty  haU  and  ttOs^  Sum  braakfaat 
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JopUn  (33,000) :  Two  meals  and  (me  bed. 

Crystal  City  (3,000)  :  One  night's  lodging  and  transportation  to  next  stop. 
Aurora  (3,800)  :  Temporary  relief  and  get  back  to  their  homes. 
Trenton  (7,000)  :  City  furnishing  lodging. 
^^TTTilin  (ff  fTftft) '  Taling  rnro  onlj  of  naonwltioa. 

KirkswUlm  (8y000) :         to  tfe^,  one  hour  work  on  wood  plla^  and  in  wial 

ticket. 

BoonviUe  (6,400) :  Food;  lodging  at  city  calaboose. 

Wanenabnrg  (6,000) :  Try  to  eare  for  immediate  neede  and  fnmisii  transpor- 
tation out  of  town. 

Poplar  Bluff  (7,^) :  Cared  for  inadequately.  P^cmU  tlia»  to  bSS  wUhonl 
fear  of  arrest  and  sleep  in  police  station. 
Labanon  (8,600) :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 

Chaffee  (2,900) :  Allow  to  sleep  in  city  hall  basement  and  pudi  on  to 
Memphis  or  St  Louis  where  there  are  farilitlea  for  aafing  for  them. 
Charleston  (8,800) :  They  cut  wood. 
Monett  (4,000) :  Have  a  dub  to  take  care  of  them. 
Carthage  (9,000) :  Give  them  something  to  eat  and  send  m. 
Washington  (5,900) :  Through  private  subscription. 

Sedalia  (20,000)  :  They  have  sleeping  quarters  in  city  jail  and  two  meals 
per  day  through  the  Salvation  Army. 
PerryvUle  (2,900) :  Oared  for  through  local  Bed  Oroaa. 

Higginsville  (3,300) :  In  the  city  JaiL 
Fredericktown  (2,900)  :  Through  a  community  fund. 

Jefferson  City  (21,000) :  One  meal  at  Salvation  Army.   Sleep  in  city  halU 


Deer  Lodge  (3,500) :  A  summer  problem.   City  and  county  jolntjbr  operated 
a  soup  kitchen  last  summer  and  over  200  fed  daily. 
Roundup  (2,500) :  No  ofvaaiaed  reliet 
Miles  City  (7,000)  :  City  soup  kitchen  and  lodging. 

Among  the  few  cities  reporting  in  this  State  there  is  a  percentage  of 
Increase  in  unemployment  up  to  700  per  cent  Three  cities  report  no  city 
•Wirogrtiatoa  t»  m  unemployed. 


Grand  Island  (18,000) :  CSlty  feeding  and  housing  them. 
Lincoln  (75,900)  :  Through  missions  and  Salvation  Army. 
Alliance  (6>000) :  Lodging  in  jail  one  night  only.  Labor  not  to  exceed  one 
day. 

Nebraska  City  (7,000) :  Soup  kitchen  at  police  station. 
Beallltie  (10,000)  :.  Sleeping  quarters  in  city  hall  wtM/mtt  for  bieakflut 
Hastings  (16,000) :  Salvation  Army  and  Bed  OmmbS  WSS  W^f  fttmish  meals 
at  16  cents. 

Siqiertor  (3,000) :  Food  and  shelter  one  day. 
Lexington  (2,900) :  Meal  andf  bed  aiid  Send  on. 

Kearney  (8,000)  :  Help  them  along. 
Sidney  (3,800)  :  Doing  nothing. 

Fremont  (11,000) :  Fed  through  Salvation  Army.  City  pays  Salvation  Army 
in  return  for  wprk  on  wood  ]^. 


Las  Vegas  (6,000) :  Single  unemployed  work  for  two  meals.   Families  cared 


NEW  HAMPSHIBE 


Franklin  (6,000)  :  One  meal;  one  night's  lodging. 
Lebanon  (6,000)  :  Tlirough  a  Salvation  Army  fund  left  from  two  years  am 
(Concord  (25,000)  :  Given  temporary  relief. 
Exeter  (4,000)  :  Lodging  overnight  and  breakfast. 
Laconia  (12,000) :  aty  feeds  tlMinw 
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Camden  (118,000)  :  Food  ordort  wiile  unemployBd. 

Metnchen  (5,000)  :  None  considered  for  relief. 

North  Plaintield  (9,000) :  Bmergeikcy  food  order  and  night's  lodging  in 

Hftledon  (4,000)  :  Can  not  meet  the  iHiuition. 

Butler  (3.300)  :  Giving  temporary  relief. 

Cliffside  Park  (15.000)  :  Removing  to  legal  resldeaee. 

Maywood  (3,400)  :  No  way  of  helping.  ' 
1        WflKii<  fg^f^  m%  rl0m  mimi^n^et«tW       Of<ltet  t^  Urmer  resi- 
dence. 

Rockaway  (3,000)  :  Not  trying  to  meet  It. 

Atlantic  City  (06,000)  :  OiTe  them  emergency  orders,  and  if  they  do  not 
luive  legal  settletaeikt  Muse  f«ytll€f  ttld.  ' 
Fhilllpslrafg  (19,000> :  Sleeping  quarters  iktod  hr^.  THey  must  beg  other 

food, 

Margate  City  (2,900)  :  Try  to  feed  for  two  days  and  request  them  to  lei^ve. 
Carlstadt  (5,000) :  Night's  lodging  and  meals. 

ii.  gmit  itti^foi^  <tf  $mity  state  that  it  ^^rlll  be  impossible 

for  than  to  care  for  their  tmemployed— at  lefist  not,  wiliM  atid* 

NEW  MEXICO    ■  ■  ■ 

'''^9&^^inmO)  :  Public  work  in  exchiigl  IM'IOoi  ilii 
Alamogordo  (3,000)  :  Not  meeting  it. 
Tucumcari  (4.100)  :  Not  meeting  problem. 

Roswell  (11,000)  :  Through  Salvation  Army  soup  kitchen  and  beds. 
Mami  :  iBRtil^ittg  qiiaiters  ahd  food  orders. 

Santa  Ve  (11,000)  :  Hsire  no  dtr  fttnds  for  this,  saiiMi  beinf  handl€ia  pci- 

yately.  J|||^||||^  " 

Clovto  (8,000)  :  Thropgh  the  Salvation  Army.  ^^^^^^ 
M  Si  7  elties  in  Him  Heieico  anstrerlng  this  qnestion  4  state  tbat  tHey  can 

not  care  for  all         inmasm^  ^  tvlnter,  2  c«n,  and  1  can  if  ptma»t 

Mtezal  aid  contimes. 

WWtr  ¥OBK 

Gohoes  (23,000) :  Transportation  from  private  funds.  Bmergency  relief  uitil 
resid^Mse  established. 

Frankfort  (4,000)  :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 

Gowanda  (3,000)  :  Shelter  and  breakfast  in  locnl  jail,  (fiad  800  in  1932.) 
CJanton  (2,800)  :  Meal  and  lodging  and  they  go  on. 

Ore^mort  (3«000) :  If  resident  <tf  so«ie  otbsr  State  cooperate  with  yclftte 
agencies  and  malM  mm  1m  jeis  soflMent  tflnpoitir  s^M  tUI  be  readies  legal 

settlement. 

BaldwUisville  (3,800) :  Sending  back  to  towns  from  which  they  came. 
East  Syracuse  (4,000) :  %mn  and  connty  w^are  veUcf* 
Monties  (3,400)  :  Helped  by  charity. 

Bata¥ia  (17,000) :  Bed  Cross  gives  food  aad  Gat^KOic  Charities  (Inc.)  also 
assist. 

Massena  (10,000) :  Lodging  at  pdice  station. 

Vredonia  {fijmy  :  1^  lodging  and  msala  contMlmted  by  prifate  aad  publle 
relief. 

Rochester  (328,000) :  A  county  problem.  Usnally  send  them  back  to  place 
of  settlementa 

maxftOe  (%m) :  food  and  slielter  in  JaiL  Yateiaas  fsaiad  fof  bf  AflMBtSMi 
Legion. 

Potsdam  (4,000)  :  Housing  and  night's  lodging. 
Seneca  Falls  (6,000)  :  Have  no  means  for  handling. 

Amsterdam  (88,000) :  Give  than  nii^t's  lodging  aadi  etm^jg^  meals.  U 
more  required  refer  them  to  county  commissionar  €<  F^MtMBHl^ 

BaTorstraw  (2,800)  :  Helped  when  asked. 

Oleon  (21,000) :  Lodge  at  police  station.  Eat  at  Salvation  Army. 

Waterrliet  (16,000) :  Billed  to  bmne  commvnity. 

Inrington  (3,000) :  Free  lodging  and  breakfast  at  police  quarters. 

Dunkiik  (I7J00II) :  TlNf  aas  taimi  €a»ft  o<  anong  tlm  peopla.  Are  taken 

care  of. 


i 
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Hamburg  (4,700) :  One  night's  lodging,  meals,  and  Instructions  to  mofe  on. 
Kingston  (28,000) :  Private  agencies  and  police  diriment 

Lynbrook  (13,000)  :  No  relief  given. 

Garden  City  (7,000)  :  On  village  improvements. 

Mechanicville  (7,900):  Give  lodging. 

Wellsville  (6,600) :  Through  Salvation  Axmy-  ,  . 

Tonawanda  (l^iOOO:  llmeigaMiy  relief  ontil  tliey  can  be  sent  baek  to  lagal 

residence. 

Ogdensburg  (16,900)  :  Taking  care  of  and  charging  back  to  place  of  residence. 
Johnstown  (10,800) :  By  SstvatiOn  Anhy  and  iMice  dii^rtmsDt  amiged  baa^ 
to  welfare  department 

Fulton  (12,000)  :  Sheltered  overnight  and  fed. 

Lackawanna  (23,000)  :  Through  police  and  Father  Baker's  institution. 
Dunkirk  (17,800) :  Through  private  agsnCkWi 

The  increase  in  iraemployment  over  1931  Is  large  in  New  York.  The  appro- 
priations for  unemployment  in  many  cases  are  much  smaller  than  the  reported 
increase  in  unemployment.  In  some  cases  this  appropriation  shows  a  decrease. 
The  percentage  contributed  by  private  agencies  is  on  the  whole  small. 

nea^B  oaaouNA 

Charlotte  (82,000)  :  Work  on  woodpUe.   Have  adequate  shelter,  etc. 

BurUngton  (9,700) :  We  nOt  them  to  go  hOWO. 

Lerinj,'ton  (9,600)  :  Room  and  meals. 

Concord  (11,800)  :  The  Salvation  Army  provides  quarters. 

Thomasville  (10,000)  :  Lodging  and  meals  and  help  them  reach  destination. 

Edenton  (3,500)  :  Give  food  and  shelter  and  pass  on. 

SmithflCld  (2,600) :  Sleeping  quarters  and  one  nieftL 

Cherry\ille  (2,700)  :  Send  back  or  on  their  way. 

Salisbury  (16,900)  :  Through  Salvation  Army,  Travelers'  Aid,  and  R.  F.  C. 

Morehead  City  (3,400)  :  No  definite  program. 

Rocitingham  (2,900) :  C^n  not  meet  the  problem. 

Raleigh  (37,000)  :  Relief  committee  supplements  budget  for  tfbAx^, 

Rocky  Mount  (21,000)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 

Goldsboro  (14,900)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  North  Carolina  it  is  noticeable  that  the  approj^tion  for  unemployment 
relief  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  unemployment  For  instance 
Salisbury  reports  a  100  per  cent  in  unemployment  and  no  increase  in  appro- 
priation. Rockingham  an  hicrease  of  200  per  cent  in  unemployment  and  no 
Uicrease  in  appropriations  and  the  private  agencies  help  has  Increase  only 

It/jl  p&f  CCEttt. 

NOKTH  DAKOTA 

Williston  (5,000)  :  Allowed  to  eat  at  community  kitchen. 

Bismarck  (11,000)  :  Community  kitchen. 

Valley  City  (5,000) ;  Give  them  a  meal  and  send  them  on. 

Williston  riiows  a  100  per  cent  increase  la  unemployment  over  1931  with  a 
33%  per  cent  increase  in  appropriation  for  nntmployed  and  no  private  ageaeies 
lie^ping  and  an  inability  to  issue  more  bonds. 

OHIO 

Findlay  (19,800)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 

Newark  (30,000)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army  and  county  commissioners. 
Chillicothe  (18,000) :  Handled  through  local  fands. 
TifBn  (16,000)  :  American  Lsgion  handles. 

Kenton  (7,000)  :  Help  two  out  of  five. 

Oxford  (2,500)  :  Through  donations. 

Greenville  (7,000)  :  Shelter  for  night  and  breakfast. 

iaamiiA)nrg  (5,500) :  Transportation  and  feeding  and  lodging  where  necessary. 
Zanesville  (36,000)  :  Have  given  funds  to  Salvation  Army  for  this  purpose. 
Rittman  (2,700)  :  Not  aiming  to  meet  their  needs. 
Canton  (10,000)  ;  Lodging  houses  for  24  to  48  houi-s. 
Upper  Sandnsky  (3,800) :  Not  in  position  to  olTer  ttmeli. 
WaUston  (5,300)  :  Lodging  only. 

Lorain  (44,500)  :  Salvation  Army  handles  at  20  cents  per  individual  per  weeifc 
Shelby  (6,000)  :  Lodging  in  city  jail ;  some  clothing  and  shoes. 
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SlM^liilde  (4ilNI0> :  9%d  by  dtlaens  and  pwinltted  sleep  iu  jaiL 

Wamn  (41,000) :  Lodged  in  dty  rented  building  by  SalTntlMi  Amy  and  fed 

and  such  necessities  as  Salvation  Army  can  supply. 
Ashland  (11,000) :  Feed  them  for  15  cents  a  meal. 
Orrrine  (4,400) :  Lodging;  that's  all. 

Waterville  (2,800)  :  Doing  notbhiff.  * 
Ashtabula  (23,300) :  Do  not  care  for.  «' 
Wapakineta  (5,000)  :  Help  them  to  next  place. 
Mansfield  (33,000) :  Through  private  agencies. 
Bast  Liiarpool  (28,000) :  Flop  moA  btaakfaat  laOy. 

Manmee  (4,500)  :  Out  of  our  own  and  the  mayw'a  p)^«t  10  eonti  a  meat 
Blyria  (25,600)  :  Through  the  Salvation  Army. 
Hlllsboro  (4,000)  :  Through  Red  Cross. 
Medina  (4,000) :  Feed  ttiem  at  (own  ball  from  daaattOMi 
Marion  (31,0003  :  Salvation  Army  feeds  at  8  cents  a  meal. 
Bedford  (0,000) :  Housed  in  jail  and  small  amount  of  food. 
^^jCtocinnati  (461,000) :  Tbrough  a  central  registry  and  transient  serrice 

Kent  (8,000) :  Just  sleeping  qiiarterB. 

Gircleviile  (7,000)  :  Two  meals  and  one  night's  lodging. 

CSonneant  (9,000) :  Not  meeting  it 

Dayton  (200biN)0) :  One  to  two  nli^t'B  lodgtBg  and  meala. 

North  Olmsted  (2,000) :  Food  and  sleeping  Quarters. 

Bexley  (7,000)  :  Sending  them  into  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Euclid  (12,000) :  Temporary  reli^  in  the  form  of  oyemlght  housing. 

Fairport  (44N)0) :  onuongh  branch  of  Bed  Oon. 

Wadsworth  (5,900) :  Giving  free  lunch  and  lodging. 

Cleveland  (900,000) :  Being  met  by  Wayfarers  Lodge  which  is  operated  by 
Associated  Charities.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  the  community  fund,  part 
by  the  city  of  Olertiand  and  part  by  coan^  of  Ooyaboga,  with  the  asaiatance 
of  State  funds  (in  19S2). 

The  proportion  of  increase  for  1932  as  compared  with  the  unemployment 
problem  in  1931  is  very  great  in  Ohio.  In  few  of  the  cities  does  it  go  below 
SO  per  cwt  above  tlw  IflBl  figure,  mnniag  round  a  100  per  cent  and  over  in 
almoat  all  the  cities  reporting.  The  appropriation  for  unenq»loyBi|iit  baa  aot 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  We  find  a  city  with  160  per  cent  Increase 
in  unemployment  and  only  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  appropriation;  another 
with  200  per  cent  Increaae  in  onemploymeitt  and  100  par  cant  Increaaa  Ui 
approifffation ;  another  with  95  per  cent  increase  in  unemployment  and  46 
per  cent  increase  in  appropriation.  Out  of  47  cities  only  2  reported  a  weekly 
allowance  to  a  family  of  over  $5,  most  of  them  running  between  $2.50  and  $4. 
Ill  a  rninier  of  caata  fmiaB  of  pt^d^  agviciea  liava  ditraaaad. 

0KUUEKX1C4 

Nowata  (3,500) :  Feed  them  one  day. 

WmOum  (8,000) :  la  tKnnua  ■mmm  iaai  ani  aand  out  of  tawit  la  iMat  aaaai 
loat  aend  out  of  town. 

Shawnee  (232,000) :  Salvation  Army  aonp  kUdieB  alao  a  chiiieh  and  a 
Federal  post  at  Fort  Sill  with  cots. 

SiBiliiola  (11,000) :  Bmergency  selief.  Adviaiiig  them  to  paaa  on. 

Holdenville  (7,000) :  Let  them  sle^  la  flop  honae;  give  a  beWI  of  lonp  in 
the  morning  and  order  them  out  of  town. 

Purcell  (2,800) :  Give  temporary  beds,  a  cheap  meal,  a  small  allowance  of 
gasoline. 

Okmulgee  (17,000)  :  Handled  by  Salvation  Anay  aimortBd  by  ctty; 
Wewoka  (10,000) :  Give  a  meal,  lodging,  and  aeod  OB  way. 

Wilson  (2,500)  :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 
Guthrie  (9,500) :  Give  meal  or  a  little  gas. 
Oofddl  (2,000) :  UnaUe  to  do  anyadng. 
Hugo  (HjBOO) :  Meet  it  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
Yinita  (4,200) :  Through  a  community  kitchen. 

Altus  (8,000) :  Temporary  relief  only.    Pushing  them  oo  where  possible. 
Ada  (11,000) :  Give  them  oiia  dayli  woMk  and  have  ttiem  move  on. 
Out  of  13  cities  answering  a  qneation  as  to  wliether  the  ci^  can  care  fot 
all  who  will  need  relieC  11  anawer  *'no,"  1  "barely  poaaible,"  and  1  can  **wltb 

ontside  help.'* 
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Roseburg  (4,000)  :  Through  Salvation  Army  (city  pays  expense). 
St.  HrtffMff  (8,000) :  Sending  them  <ki* 

FmMm  iWOl ;  QlvlBg  them  a  meal  m  tm  nnd  mm  algbf  a  Mlgtag. 

raNNSYLYANIA 

Torite  Oredt  (10,600) :  Do  nothing. 

Doyleatown  (4,500)  :  Meet  from  private  contribations. 

New  Castle  (48,000)  :  No  provision  for  this. 

Oakmont  (6,000) :  Not  meeting  the  problem. 

Bad  Lion  (4^700) :  Meeting  it  in  part 

South  Fork  (3,200)  :  Can  not  now  take  care  of  them^ 

Kulpmont  (6,000)  :  Must  take  care  of  themselves. 

Blizabethtown  (3,900)  :  Night  housing  and  hand-^mts  from  citizens. 

Pen  Argyl  (4,000) :  Commnnity  weUare  fands. 

Chambersburg  (13,700) :  Through  Salvation  Army;  Traveler's  Reliet 

North  East  (3,600)  :  Feeding  from  borough  funds  in  the  a.  m.  only. 

Brie  (115,000) :  Lodging  only. 

Bliaabeth  (2,900) :  Nis^t's  shelt^  in  jail. 

MHW  Onmberland  (4,200) :  Trust  to  luck  and  depend  on  hooaewife. 

Homestead  (20,000)  :  Through  a  soup  line  and  housed  in  miratripal  Iwittding. 
Quakerstown  (4,800)  :  Night's  lodging  and  some  breakfast. 
Tamaqua  (12,900)  :  At  a  restaurant  where  city  pays  for  food,  and  the  Sal- 
vatlOD  Army. 

Scranton  (143,000)  :  Refer  to  place  of  legal  settlement. 
Gettysburg  (5,500)  :  Night's  lodging  and  breakfast. 
Orafton  Boro  (7,000)  :  Bath;  two  meals  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
Wyoming  (2,700) :  Can  not  meet  psobMi  at  ail. 
Avalon  (5,900)  :  Feed  at  police  station. 

SunbuiT  (15,000)  :  Not  encouraged  to  remain  in  city.  Chronic  itinerants^ 
known  to  police  usually  committed  to  county  jail  for  10  days,  affording  op- 
portunity to  clean  np,  bathe  and  get  their  dothea  clean  and  stomaciis  ML 

Others  are  furnished  with  lodging  as  follows :  City  hall  for  1932,  5,200 ;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  (restricted  to  certain  classes),  517.  Clothing  nor  food  furnished.  Local 
hospital  feeds  such  persons  to  extent  of  extra  food  prepared  and  not  con- 
sumed. 

Spangler  (2,700)  :  Place  to  sleep  and  breakfast  next  morning. 

Dubois  (11,000)  :  Through  Salvation  Army. 

Pitcalm  (6»500) :  Twenty-five  sleep  in  borough  jail  each  ^ight;  nothing  else 

done.  -   

Wesleyville  (2,800) :  Give  what  we  can. 

Springdala  (4^700) :  Hoaee  aMo-  in  loekiq^  and  give  local  raitef  wtaase  aacea- 

sary. 

Pittsburgh  (669,800)  :  During  past  year  the  homeless-men  problem  has  be- 
come acute,  and  in  December,  1982,  approximat^y  6,000  homeless  mm  wore 
given  assistance.  We  estimate  that  about  3,000  of  these  men  are  residents  of 
Allegheny  County  and  3,000  transients.  Transient  unemployed  cared  for  by  a 
number  of  agencies  using  funds  from  various  sources.  Just  recently  hav)e 
arranged  with  the  State  emergency  reU^  board  to  provide  food  for  free  meala 
served  by  certain  of  these  agracies.  (For  bulletin  concerning  service  to  home^ 
less  persons,  write  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Federation  of  Social  Agenciea 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  711  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburg^  Pa.» 
Vol.  1,  No.  2,  November-Depember,  1932.) 

Pottstown  (19,400)  :  Lodging  and  breakfast. 

Hellertown  (3,800)  :  Through  welfare  associatioiL 

Windier  (9,000)  :  Feetl  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

East  McKeesport  (3,000) :  Can  not  care  for  local  relief  properly. 

Beynoldsville  (3,400)  :  Bed  to  ale^  and  in  many  cases  buy  a  meal. 

Nazareth  (6^600) :  Through  poor  board  and  police  activity  ia  making  them 
move  along.  ^myi^ 

Nanty-Glo  (5,500)  :  Not  meeting  it  at  all. 

Harriiburg  (80,000) :  Problem  not  being  met ;  try  to  feed  and  lodge  tiifiBL 

Sharon  (25,900)  :  Sleepers  in  jail  get  supper  and  biaiMut 

West  Chester  (12,000)  :  Through  Salvation  Army. 

Belle  Vernon  (2,400)  :  Not  meeting  problem  in  any  way;  unable  to. 
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Sugar  Notch  (2J00) :  Unable  to  meet  probl^. 
fteporimn  (2jM)a) :  Sleep  in  jail  and  a  limdi  at  ni^t. 
Taylor  (10,000>  :  Can't  meet  tbe  probli|||i|t' 

Out  of  69  cities  answering  the  question  trhether  the  community  can  care 
for  all  who  will  need  relief  4©  answer  "no";  9  will  need  help;  18  answer 
**7m**;  and  l  says  " barely." 

dtntifni  (5,600)  :  House  and  feed. 

Orerawood  (11,000) :  l%iDiigli  piiblk!  sniieripllon. 

Marion  (4,900)  :  Partially  through  local  boani  of  chanties. 

Gaffney  (6.800)  :  Through  Salvation  Army,  food  and  place  to  sleep. 

York  (2,800)  :  Lodge  for  night  and  help  get  rides  if  possible. 

HarUngtcm  (IMiOO) :  UnaMe  to  aid. 

Union  (7,500) :  Through  SalTation  Army. 

Hartville  (5,000) :  Meal  and  gas  and  advice  to  mave  on. 

ESasley  (4,800)  :  Not  being  met 

Charle8t<»i  (02,000):  Carried  by  Salvation  Army  and  Star  Gospel  Mission. 
City  discourages  translaits  uid  strictly  enforoM  Tagraney  laws.   Where  tnn- 

Sient  families  have  come  i?i  a  vain  endesivor  to  secure  work,  the  city  has  in 
several  cases  given  them  free  transportation  by  tniclc  liack  to  original  home. 

Oi^  of  11  cities  in  South  Carolina  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
community  can  earn  iito  all  wImi  wm  need  i«llef,  10  ancrnHfr,  **  no.**  Five  cttieo 
report  no  appropriation  to  take  ■mite  «f  unemployment.  All  of  tlM  cities 
answering  the  question  as  to  whether  they  can  float  further  bond  issnetf  to  meet 


relief  say,  "  No. 


Huron  (10,900)  :  Salvation  Army  does  the  best  It  can. 

Sioux  Falls  (33,000)  :  Beyond  one  ni|^t's  lodging  and  two  meals  we  send 
.tbem  en. 

BnoolEiiigs  (4,300)  :  In  extreme  enefgencgr  iiw  tliera  mmI  mid  bed. 
Yankton  (6.000)  :  Feed  and  send  on. 
Pierre  (3,600) :  Not  helping  them. 


Columbia  (7,800) :  Free  sleeping  and  someUmes  food. 
Loudon  (2,500> :  Oant  li^;  titey  heg. 

Lebanon  (4,600)  :  Have  move  on  tm  ttmt  as  poMlirie.  r 
Fayetteville  (3,800)  :  Helping  them  out  of  town. 
Franklin  (3,800)  :  Feed  and  give  transportation  money  to  pass  on. 
Jiffikaon  (22,000) :  Meals  and  lodging  overnight  and  other  help  in  sickneM 
m  absolute  necessity. 
Newport  (2,900)  :  Through  street  collections. 
Milan  (3,100)  :  Help  and  get  them  out  of  town. 

KingqE»ort  (11,000):  One  night's  lodging;  not  moie  than  two  meals  (twt 
wMcfa  tii«y  af«  lemifaned  to  woik  if  aUeK  «Bd  ftdttatd  to  mo¥«  to  «ltiM«te 

destination. 

Johnson  City  (25,000) :  Whatever  lidp  thegr  ean  get  from  tlie  Salvatioa 

Army. 

Shelbyrille  <5^) :  lioirliif  tiMm  on. 

Harriman  (4,500) :  Have  no  piovtelQn  for  this  problon. 

In  Tennessee  5  out  of  10  cities  answering  the  question  report  no  appropria- 
tion for  relief  of  unemployed;  11  answer  the  question  as  to  possibility  of 
lloatiiig  further  taid  iflsoes  for  relief  and  10  of  these  can  not  float  issues  for 
tills  pmpose.  om  et  10  answwlig  fbe  qjaestioii  9b  to  iBcruuM  in  unfplAy- 
wmmt  mm  lOSO,  mmu  gtm  mm  |0  par  mH  incMse. 

TEXAS 

Seymour  (2,600) :  Wliero  wortiiy  and  Mi$  to  W0tk  t\.rfm  flnployiBent  mH 

of  JKeconstruction  aid. 
liuling  (5,900) :  Give  meal  and  insist  that  they  go  back  to  their  own  com- 

jMper  (li«800) ;  Xlii^^ 
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Bowie  (3,000)  :  Each  case  separately  treated;  sent  to  destination. 
Brady  (3,900) :  One  meal  and  enough  gas  to  get  to  next  town. 
Terrell  (8,700) :  No  organized  eff<Ht;  they  solicit  on  street  and  Bed  Cross 
helps. 

Huntsville  (5,000)  :  Giving  work  where  possible. 

Big  Spring  (13,000)  :  Food  and  clothing  in  dire  cases. 

lOtUiburg  (4,800) :  Warm  room  to  sleep ;  little  food  to  women  and  children 
and  ask  them  to  move  on. 

McAllen  (9,000)  :  Impossible  to  meet  problem  without  State  or  Federal  aid. 

Pampa  (10,400) :  Temporary  aid  and  ask  them  to  move  on  to  place  of 
residence. 

New  BmmiMs  (itaOO)  :  Quarters,  food,  and  tsamEqiK>rt|itioii  fumidied  by 
dty. 

Center  (2,500)  :  Temporary  relief  and  forwarding  on. 

Nacogdoches  (5,600) :  Few  days'  work,  depending  on  size  of  family ;  then 
ask  tbem  to  move  <m. 

Floydada  (2,600) :  Assisted  on  way  by  purchase  of  gas  <Mr  aeeuring  tnuiq^- 
tation  in  direction  headed. 

Denton  (9,500)  :  Two  meals  and  house  and  require  them  to  pass  on  (required 
to  dlop  wood,  etc.) 

Qebume  (11,500) :  Try  to  send  back  to  homes. 

Amarillo  (43,100)  :  Met  in  a  measure  by  community  chest  oxganisations. 
Canyon  (2,800)  ;  Food  and  transportation  out  of  town. 
GatesYllle  (2,600)  :  Try  to  get  them  to  go  to  some  relation. 
Midland  (5,400) :  Make  them  work  on  streets  for  24  oeats  m  Hour,  in  fmr 
cases  of  helpless  destitute,  give  direct  relief  witbout  wcA, 
Gainesville  (8,900)  :  Flatly  refuse  to  help. 

Crockett  (4,400) :  Feed  and  pass  on;  sometimes  give  them  groceries. 
Taylor  (7»00D> :  rRuoag^  fieeoBstariKtlcffi  Ilnaiiee  Gorporation  relief  funds. 

Of  32  cities  answering  the  question  as  to  increase  in  approinrtetioBS  for 
unemployed  this  year  over  1931 ;  15  report  no  increase ;  9  report  no  appropria- 
tion at  all  for  1932 ;  and  several  report  a  decrease.  Of  37  cities  answering  the 
questim  a»  toiisiiQllMt  fnrtiier  bond  Issues  were  possible  far  relief,  35  answer 

UTAH 

Ogden  (40,000)  :  Bunk  house  and  meal  tickets. 
Helper  (2,700) :  Warm  place  to  sleep.  No  food. 

vmcoNT 

Brattleboro  (^000>:  10<:ent  lunches  and  beds  in  police  station. 
St  Johnsbury  (7,000) :  Temporary  help  at  least. 

Proctor  (2,500)  :  On  the  wood  pile. 

Windsor  (3,600) :  Fed  and  night's  lodging  by  chief  of  police. 

Hopewell  (11,000)  :  By  Salvation  Army  and  city  contributing. 

Lynchburg  (40,600)  :  Police  lodging ;  Salvation  Army ;  appropriation  by  city. 

Fredericksburg  (6,800) :  Emergency  relief  only.    Night's  lodging  and  two 

metis.  ''PflHP 

Waynesboro  (6,200)  :  A  hand-out 
Covington  (6,300)  :  Red  Cross. 

NorfoU^  (1^,000) :  Endeavor  to  return  to  legal  residence. 

iPstei'l^aig  .(9M0O) :  in  90  par  cent  ef  cases  eead  iMUSk  to  home  cities. 

Big  Stone  Gap  (3,900)  :  Aid  with  funds  to  other  poiats. 
Suffolk  (10,200)  :  One  meal  and  required  to  leave  city. 
In  Virginia  onl;ir  two  cities  answering  feel  that  they  can  meet  their  unem- 
ployment problem  Witbout  FMeral  aid. 

J^remerton  (10,000) :  No  provision.   It  has  become  quite  a  problem. 

Spoknie  (115,000) :  Some  provision  for  young  women  and  roving  boys  and 
others  in  extreme  necessity.  Fpr  a  limited  time,  WopMli  und  hadil^nts  iNNpe- 
times  returned  home. 
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New  Martinsville  (2,800) :  Welfare  assistance. 
Keyser  (6,000) :  Tliioiigli  tlie  city  admlnlstiatioii. 
JOiiitoii  (0,000)  :  Sleeping  shelter  and  one  meftL 
Grafton  (7,700) :  Bed  and  breakfast. 

Elkins  (7,<)00) :  Unable  to  do  anything  except  perhaps  help  to  get  to  their 
own  Gommiuiitiefl. 

Bineildd  (19,000)  :  They  work  for  lodging  and  a  meal. 

Fairmont  (23,000)  :  They  are  helped  by  Salvation  Army. 

HoUidays  Ck>ve  (4,400) :  Through  Salvation  Army. 

Senwood  iZJM) :  Sleeii  in  jail  and  ot6mA  to  iMm  tiNm. 

Only  one  ci^  oot  of  nine  answering  the  qnestlOQ  concerning  ability  to  care 
for  all  who  will  need  help  in  community  states  IMt  It  wHI  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  but  it  must  have  some  help. 

Stevens  Point  (13,600)  :  Under  supervision  of  industrial  commission. 
Flatteville  (4,040) :  They  pay  for  work  and  meaUi  by  work  on  rook  pllt. 
Hartford  (8,760) :  Housed  in  jail  and  asked  to  kee[^  going;  eMpt  to  be  retm- 

Imrsed  by  county  system  for  transient  expense. 
Beaver  Dam  (9,800) :  Quarters  for  sleeping  iu  city  jail  and  breakfast 
Waupaca  (3A31) :  Boom  and  one  meal. 
Cnipiiewm  Falls  (0,500) :  Free  oMals  and  move  on. 

Ladysmith  (3,400)  :  Work  on  wood  pile. 

Fort  Atkinson  (5,700)  :  Transients  are  cared  for  tlirough  operation  of  a 
transient  stati<m  operated  by  tiie  city  iu  cooperation  with  local  merchants  who 
supply  considerable  of  the  food.  A  total  of  S,606  men  reglstmd  through  the 
staBon  during  the  year  1932,  all  of  whom  reoeived  lodging,  and  to  wliom  7,749 
meals  were  served.  Transients  are  permitted  to  remain  but  24  hours  and  to 
repeat  not  oftener  than  once  per  month. 

Menasha  (M»)  :  Nigit  lodging  and  kraaidaiit  and  n«BMi  to  nova  on« 

Portage  (6,900) :  Supper,  bed,  and  bieaktest  at  tianaient  dipot  bf  wH- 
ftire  association.  Red  Cross,  etc. 

Jefferson  (2,600) :  Lodging  uud  breakfast  provided  by  dty. 

Stooghton  (4,400) :  Hooaed  in  dty  building,  fed  by  private  indlYlduals. 

Beedfrtrarg  (2,900)  :  Shelter  and  food  throngb  polloo  diytitnwiit 

Oconto  (5,000)  :  So  far  by  private  means. 

Tomahawk  (3,000) :  Sleep  and  cook  iu  city  hall.  They  beg  and  work. 
Bipon  (3,900) :  Lodging  and  one  meal.  ^ 
Bacte  (07,5001:  JJwmA  not  to  atop.  In  aeveia  weattier  nli^t*a  food  and 
lodgiiig' 

Shawano  (4,100)  :  Through  chamber  of  commerce. 
Ban  Claire  (26,000) :  By  Salvation  Army  and  city. 
Wankaoiia  (17,000) :  Night's  lodging  at  botri.  Two  meals. 
Park  Falls  (3,036)  :  Take  care  of  them  along  with  the  local  people. 
Bice  Lake  (5,100)  :  Have  specially  prepared  room  in  dty  building  where 
they  bathe,  cook,  wash,  sleep,  and  keep  warm. 
Pralile  dn  Cailen  (8,000) :  Send  to  next  town. 
TiroQUa  (2,700)  :  Through  the  local  community  chest. 
Menomonle  (5,500)  :  Charge  expense  back  to  county.  ^.^j^m 
Delavan  (330O) :  Clothing  and  some  food. 
Baraboo  (5^) :  Hooae  nlgbta  and  breakfast. 
Fond  du  Lac  (26,4801  sihalter  and  fOod. 

Appleton  (25,000) :  Send  mm  to  Qahkosh  or  Green  Bay  to  State  headquarters 
or  to  State  barricades.  . 
Two  Blvers  (10,006) :  Pial^  to  sleep  and  meal  and  when  necessary  transpor- 


Shebofgan  (S8/)00>:  According  to  plan  of  in^ipp^l  cowimlfajoner  (4^ 

cousin. 

Lacrosse  (80,006) :  Quarters  through  industrial  commlsslooer  of  Wlaconaln. 
Merrill  (8,400) :  Lodging  and  one  meal  i  day. 
Oshkosh  (40,000)  :  Have  a  relief  station. 

Janesville  (21,600)  :  Salvation  Army  supported  by  private  fjonds.  Also  indus- 
trial commisaloiMr  is  handling  this  pxobk^ 
Madiaviii  imm\ :  M  ham  boafd  aid  lodging. 
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The  percentage  of  relief  in  Wisconsin  cities  answering  the  questionnaire  seems 
negligible.  In  answering  tlie  question  as  to  whether  the  community  can  take 
care  of  all  those  who  wlU  need  r^ief  89  dtles  answering  this  question  were 
divided  as  follows:  17,  no;  9,  yes;  10  could  with  aid  from  outalde;  3  were 
doubtful. 

WYOMING 

C9ieyenne  (17,800) :  Thronifh  the  Salvation  Army. 
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